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BOOKS. 
——— 
THE FIRST EARL OF LYTTON.* 

“Wao now reads Bolingbroke?” wrote the ingenious Mr. 
Burke; and a similar question might be asked concerning 
“Qwen Meredith,” whose very name and identity have 
descended—to follow up the quotation—‘to the family 
yault of ‘all the Capulets.’” Yet there was a time, not so 
far distant, when the author of The Wanderer was hailed in 
discerning circles, and still more by men and women who had 
loved unhappily, as a new luminary which threatened to 
eclipse the idols of mid-Victorian worship. And even to-day 
in the inner drawer of some locked davenport may be found, 
resting by the side of a tress of hair or a faded sprig of heather, 
a volume of Robert Lytton’s early poems. From the dawn of 
a precocious boyhood to the closing scene in the Embassy at 
Paris, literature, art, poetry were the ruling passion of his 
existence. And when the end came with merciful swiftness 
his pen was literally in his hand,—“ he was actually writing a 
line of a new poem when an arterial clot passed from the 
heart to the brain.” The idea that such tastes should be 
combined with an endless capacity for hard routine work, 
with an innate power of overcoming difficulties, with a bounti- 
ful store of practical sagacity, and with a courage which no 
danger could daunt is foreign to our insular notions. Both 
during his lifetime and after his death Lord Lytton’s claims 
to recognition as a serious man of affairs have had to contend 
with an almost invincible prejudice, and his daughter's appeal 
for a saner and more generous judgment will be received with 
no ordinary sympathy. 

Edward Robert Lytton, to give him bis full baptismal 
name, was born on November 8th, 1831. He received a desultory 
education at private schools and under tutors, including three 
years at Harrow, which he would never consent to regard as 
entirely wasted; his happiest time was spent imbibing 
German at Bonn. While his future career was still un- 
certain, it was clinched by an offer from his uncle, Sir Henry 
Bulwer, afterwards Lord Dalling, to join him at Washington 
as an unpaid attaché. His father consented reluctantly, and 
before he was nineteen he had sailed for the United States. 
“He was destined never again to live in his own country, 
except for a few holiday months, until he reached the age of 
fifty.” Florence, Paris, the Hague, Vienna, Copenhagen, 
Athens, Lisbon, Madrid, were all in turn his homes; the 
roving life, the ever-changing society, the companionship with 
men and women of every nationality, gave him a singularly 
detached outlook, though nothing ever robbed him of his love 
for England. He worked hard and he enjoyed his profession, 
but he was far from happy; narrow means and a succession 
of unfortunate love affairs kept him perpetually on the 
rack; he suffered from a great loneliness, and books and 
friendship were his main solace. While still a child he had 
been befriended by John Forster, who then occupied Mr. 
Tulkinghorn’s chambers in Lincoln's Inn Fields. Here the 
little schoolboy would arrive in his holidays, “sometimes with 
scarcely enough clothing, or proper shoes to his feet. Mr. 
Forster would supply these deficiencies, and then take him to 
see Macready at the Haymarket (for he already had an 
enthusiasm for the stage), or to dine with Dickens, or 
to share the bachelor dinners in Forster's own rooms.” 
Lytton’s affection for that “ harbitrary gent” never faltered, 
and it was amply returned. His time in Italy brought him 
into relations of the closest intimacy with the Brownings ; 
from both of them he encountered sympathy and encourage- 
ment in his literary ambitions, and the death of the poetess 
deprived him of “a most dear true friend; a lovelier life never 
went back to God.” On Robert Browning, consciously or 
unconsciously, he moulded his style to a fatal extent. 
“Browning has never been reproduced so well,” wrote Dr. 
Garnett, “but reproduction it is.” And unhappily, for 





* Personal and Literary Letters of Robert, First Earl of Lytton. Edited by 
Lady Betty Balfour. ith Portraits. 2vols. London: Longmans and Co. 
(2ls. net. } 





reasons which are only hinted at, the friendship of the two 
Roberts did not long survive Mrs. Browning's death. They 
drifted apart. “I can never again love him,” wrote 
Lytton, “as I once loved, trust him as I once trusted; with 
me it can never be ‘ glad confident morning again’”; and he 
was wont to express himself in highly disparaging terms of 
“The Ring and the Book,” and the whole mass of Browning's 
later verse. 

His marriage in 1864 to Miss Edith Villiers, a niece of 
Lord Clarendon, dissipated for ever his melancholy and 
moodiness, and gave him at last an assured domestic happi- 
ness; and he was gradually acquiring high reputation in his 
profession. He first attracted the attention of his superiors 
by some valuable commercial reports on the resources of 
Servia,—a strange beginning for a poet. But more stirring 
experiences were not lacking. He was at Copenhagen during 
the iniquitous war which ended with the capture of Diippel 
and the bombardment of Sonderbérg; and he was at Paris 
during those eventful years after the war of 1870 when 
Bismarck was “just playing with this unbappy country as 
a cat plays with a mouse before eating it.” His appoint- 
ment to the Lisbon Legation in 1875 seemed to crown 
his official career. His father was dead, he was lord of 
Knebworth, and “his future was filled with dreams of 
fame as a man of letters. He neither desired nor expected 
any higher public position in the service of his country.” 
Suddenly, on the last day of November, came the amazing 
invitation to succeed Lord Northbrook as Viceroy of India. 
In Lytton’s own words, no man was ever so greatly or 
surprisingly honoured, though in the previous year he had 
declined the post of Governor of Madras. He replied in a 
letter of qualified acceptance that he was bound to assume 
that his “absolute ignorance of every fact and question 
concerning India, as well as my total want of experience in 
every kind of administrative business,” had been fully taken 
into account. A telegram assured him that the Cabinet were 
unchanged in their opinion. 

Lytton was by no means a bad administrator; his faults in 
India were of another sort. We cannot here discuss the 
frontier policy or any of the vexed questions of the years 
1876-80. Lord Lytton’s memory has gradually been cleared 
from the obloquy which gathered round it in Midlothian and 
elsewhere. We have learnt much and can see much which it 
was impossible for the critics of a quarter of a century ago to 
guess at. But, questions of policy apart, his Viceroyalty can 
hardly be regarded as a success. He won the passionate 
attachment of all his immediate circle, the secretaries, the 
aides-de-camp, the soldiers, and the civilians whom he trusted, 
men like Sir George Colley and Sir John Strachey; but 
Anglo-Indian society was never reconciled to him. Uncon- 
ventionality in small things and in great was among his most 
strongly marked characteristics. Etiquette and red-tape 
regulate, or ought to regulate, every hour of a Viceroy's 
existence. Lytton kicked, and suffered; and it should be 
remembered that his knowledge of English ways and the 
ordinary English type of mind was not much more extensive 
than his acquaintance with India as defined by himself. 
A cosmopolitan to the core, he was steeped in the somewhat 
exaggerated courtesies of Southern Europe, which accorded 
ill with sudden and unexpected assertions of his dignity as the 
Queen’s representative, And in India Mrs. Candour and Mrs. 
Grundy between them can wear out the longest day. A cloud 
of lying stories of untraceable parentage passed from the 
Indian newspapers to the Press at home, and prepared the 
way for the ferocious outburst with which the inception and 
the disasters of the Afghan War were greeted. 

Writing from Cintra in March, 1866, Lytton had inveighed 
against the “chivalry” which “would defend against justice, 
humanity, and common sense, woman-flogging and man- 
murdering Governor Eyre.” These cruel words were to have 
their Nemesis. In a letter to the Queen on resigning office he 
complains that— 

“Lord Hartington had twice declared in Parliament his opinion 
that I was personally, as well as politically, unfit to exercise that 
high function, being ‘everything which a Viceroy ought not to 
be’; that Mr. Gladstone had publicly imputed to me financial 
dishonesty, trickery, treachery, tyranny, and cruelty; that the 
Duke of Argyll, in a more elaborate indictment, had charged me 
with a deliberate desire to shed blood, systematic fraud, violence, 
and inveracity of the vilest kind.” 


What the rabble said bad best be left in oblivion. Under 
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these whirlwinds old and cherished friendships suffered ship- 
wreck. The name of Mr. Frederic Harrison disappears from 
his correspondence, and, saddest of all, though he never lost 
his oll instinctive affection for Mr. John Morley, he had to 
mourn that through no fault of either he had lost all that 
he most cherished in their old relationship. “How can I 
find any comfort in intimate intercourse with one who con- 
scientiously regards me as the willing or witless instrument 
of a wicked betrayal, or abominable mismanagement, of the 
highest public interests?” Only a year or two earlier it had 
been :— 
“What are you doing John Morley, John Morley, 
What are you doing in town? 
Are you sorely, John Morley, assaulting the Tory 
Lawgivers, and smiting them down?” 

But with loss came gain, and those years of trial taught 
Lytton to realise at its full worth, as he might not otherwise 
have done, the warm heart and rugged loyalty of Sir James 
Fitzjames Stephen. This was a friendship which death only 
could sever. 

Rewarded with an earldom and other marks of regard 
and appreciation by his Royal mistress, Lytton left India 
in June, 1880, saddened by the knowledge that the Forward 
policy in Afghanistan had largely contributed to the downfall 
of his political friends at home. To the end misfortune 
pursued him; an extraordinary financial muddle in the 
military department gave fresh occasion for his cuemies to 
blaspheme, and before he landed in England he had learnt the 
news of our defeat at Maiwand. From his place in the House 
of Lords he made an eloquent defence of his Indian adminis- 
tration, followed up by an attack on the Gladstonian Ministry 
for the evacuation of Kandahar. It seemed that a political 
career might be opening for him in his native land ; but he had 
little sympathy with party warfare, and after a few admirable 
speeches—one of them, which Lady Betty Balfour does not 
mention, being delivered to the Chatham and Canning Clubs at 
Oxford—he gradually withdrew from the arena. For the first 
time he could taste the joys of English country life, and there, 
writing poetry and rejoicing in the companionship of his wife 
and children, the days fleeted happily and carelessly. He was 
fated, however, to die in harness. In 1888 Lord Salisbury sent 
him, in succession to Lord Lyons, to the Paris Embassy, where 
he died somewhat suddenly on November 24th, 1891, a few days 
after reaching the age of sixty. It was an office for which he 
was admirably fitted, and its duties were admirably dis- 
charged. In English society he disliked “ the absence of any 
sort of impromptu element” ; at Paris he was thoroughly at 
home, and, like Charles Townshend, he hit the Parisians 
between wind and water! His esprit was undeniable; he was 
as much in his element with the poets and the novelists, the 
actors, the savants, and the artists, as with the statesmen of 
the Third Republic. Lord Salisbury considered him one of 
the best Ambassadors of his time. 

If we have not quoted more freely from these delightful 
letters, it is because selection is so difficult. They deserve a 
place on the shelf beside those of Byron. Lytton gave freely 
and of his best to his friends; his worst detractors acknow- 
Jedged that he had no equal as a writer of despatches, and his 
letters are consummate works of art. We doubt whether 
in all her long reign Queen Victoria had ever known a 
correspondent so entertaining or so perfect in combining 
amusement and information with the delicate homage of 


subject to Sovereign. 





THE CAPTIVITY OF ELBA.* 
THs record of the ten months’ seclusion in a little island of 
one of the greatest rulers of mankind is drawn from the 
fountain-head, and given in a dramatic style on which the 
translators’ hand has not left the usual baleful effects. The 
French writer's independent judgments come with a relief 
after the Napoleonic genuflexions of M. Masson, who has 
himself called his prostrate creed “a religion,” and we are 
not dosed usque ad nauseam with details like that idolater's 
intimate catalogue of Josephine’s garters and underlinen, or 
his analysis of her sensations in her confidential interviews 
with the First Consul; neither are we treated to pages of 
pathology like M. Lévy’s diagnosis of a mysterious malady 





* Napoleon, King of Elba. From the French of Paul Gruyer. With 38 Illus- 


trations. London: W. Heinemann, [10s. net.] 





~ a 
which was believed to have visited certain members of the 
Napoleon family. 

Possessing Carlyle’s love of topographical studies, M. Gruyer 
took a ticket vid Leghorn for Elba, where he found to his 
delight that “the Vandalism of modern improvement” hag 
not disturbed the walls and buildings of ninety years ago, 80 
that the very stones of the paths might have been trodden by 
the hero. Observing the strange permanency of the insular 
palaces, houses, names, and families, the writer says :— 

“The history I read lives and breathes again—instead of dried 
phrases set in unknown scenes, the past is there, living befors 
me. I can see them all as if they existed to-day: the Emperor 
aging a little, but always alert; inscrutable Madame Mére, the 
venerable Corsican; Pauline, the sweet and beautiful ‘Venys’. 
the fair Polish lady, Walewska; the old devoted but grumbling 
Bertrand, the wise Drouot, the watch-dog Cambronne, making up 
the little Court of a day, where under the veil of comedy is 
gathering the thunder-cloud of the Return.” 

The conflicts provoked in Napoleon's mind by the abdication 
of Fontainebleau, with the journey to Fréjus, and the voyage 
thence to Elba on H.M.S. ‘ Undaunted’ under the guardiun. 
ship of the European Commissioner, Sir Neil Campbell, 
scarcely affected his unextinguishable desire and colossal 
capacity for active work. After a day spent in wretched 
insular parodies of the religious and civil ceremonials 
proper on a Royal accession, the Emperor called for a horse 
that he might take a gallop across country, afterwards, in the 
middle of the night, ringing up poor Bertrand and the 
director of the lucrative fiscal iron mines of Rio, M. Pons, 
He told th:.t amazed official that he would breakfast with him 
at nine next morning, and afterwards be conducted round the 
famous works,—an arrangement entailing a start at 5 a.m. 
The inspection of the mines and works concluded, the new 
Sovereign, escorted by Colonel Campbell and a numerous 
suite, made a complete tour of his island, examining all the 
forts, “often walking for ten hours under heat that would 
have felled an ox,” and giving orders right and left for 
immediate work, the annexation of an adjacent islet included, 
Next, by altering two small houses in Porto Ferrajo, and 
pulling down certain sheds and windmills, he contrived to con. 
coct a miniature Tuileries, drawing all the plans himself, and 
moving into that so-called Mulini “ Palace” (a residence really 
fitted for a shopkeeper’s family!) before the plaster and paint 
were dry. Parallel to these proceedings ran the erection of 
the country residence of San Martino and town stabling for 
the Emperor's chargers, while the harbour was cleansed and 
enlarged, and a church knocked down to make room for an 
opera-house which was completed in three months. Mean- 
while King Napoleon was instituting new systems of civil, 
judicial, and financial administration, and, of course, an 
Admiralty. Mr, Haldane should study our author's record of 
the Elban War Office: how, dispensing with “ ideas,” the ruler 
kept his army corps of fifteen hundred and ninety-two soldiers 
(a third of them veterans of his Old Guard, sent him conformably 
with the agreements of Fontainebleau) always ready to meet a 
raid ; how, again, the garrisons were strengthened, new citadels 
planned, all the old guns and ammunition cleared out and 
sold, and, in fine, technical instruction provided for young 
Elbans with military tastes by the foundation of a school on 
the lines of the Paris Polytechnic. But the King's attention 
was not absorbed by the measures necessary for his pro- 
tection against Bourbon conspirators and marauding Barbary 
pirates :— 

“ He bequeathed a network of roads to a country where it was 
only possible to travel on donkey-back or mule before his time. 
He developed its resources according to the laws of modern 
political economy. He taught the peasants to clear the deserted 
territory, and to sow more corn as a provision against want, and 
left thousands of olive, orange, and mulberry trees from Italy on 
this once arid soil. He gave instruction to, and enforced the laws 
of hygiene upon, a people who wallowed in filth. He drained the 
fetid swamps, the home of mosquitoes and fever, and forbade 
them to defile the wells. He sought out and cleared the springs, 
and dug cisterns for years of drought. He revived the commerce 
of the island, initiated improvements in the ports, and proposed 
to make Porto Ferrajo a free harbour to serve as a place of call 
and depdét for the Levantine navigation.” 

M. Gruyer tells in his lively way how Elba became the 
European cynosure, a hundred visitors, some even from 
Norway, landing daily on the island. The majority were 
English admirers of the captive, some of them Peers and 
politicians (the author forgets Lady Jersey and the young 
M.P., “ Johnny” Russell!) and “aristocratic damsels half in 
love with the hero,” who would be asked to meet Madame 
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Mere and Princess Pauline at the Royal table, and had 
carriages placed at their disposal. The enormous demand for 
food and lodgings, and for busts of the Emperor and other local 
marble souvenirs, brought large profits to the natives, the craze 
further developing to the gain of Corsica, many pilgrims 
afterwards crossing to that island to hunt up Napoleonic 
relics. ‘The observed of all these observers, in his turn, 
lavished on his foreign worshippers rings, watches, and snuff- 
boxes with portraits of the donor, some of them costing £400. 
The crew of the ‘Undaunted’ were tipped by him with one 
thousand bottles of wine and one thousand dollars, the captain 
receiving a splendid present, and on George III.’s birthday 
his grand enemy showed at a ball on one of our ships, 
where he sat on the bridge beneath the flags of England and 
Elba. Our author says of the visitors :— 


THE 





“With one accord they flocked over the seas, panting to inspect 
the glory that had filled the world, the fallen demi-god, whom 
they imagined, solitary and sublime, crowned with a dazzling 
aureole, finger on chin, eye darting lightning-flashes, delivering 
himself from time to time of weighty utterances. Instead, what 
did they find? A thick-set, corpulent little man, with the profile 
of an Italian Polichinello, aud nostrils stained with snuff, sharing 
a bouillabaisse cooked in their saucepans on the beach with the 
tunny fishers, and apparently enjoying it.” 

Further describing the Emperor as playing quoits or kiss- 
in-the-ring or blind-man’s-buff with ill-dressed ladies of the 
Elban bourgeoisie, or victimising the faithful Bertrand with 
practical jokes, the author goes on to say that when such 
scenes as these succeeded a farcical reception or amateur play 
at the brand-new Palazzo Mulini, with its bathroom, dining- 
room, and theatre all in one, 

“the aristocrats stood aghast, the tourists sneered, and not a few 
went back to the Continent with a smile of pity for this worse 
decadence than that at Fontainebleau, this painful spectacle of 
the moral humiliation of the hero of Austerlitz, fallen so low 
beneath the burden of ennui and misfortune.” 

After an elaborate description of the escape from the island, 
M. Gruyer discusses, in somewhat zigzag order, numerous 
facts throwing light on the Emperor's statement at St. 
Helena that bis return to France had been planned before 
he left Fontainebleau. To believe the testimony of Sir 
Neil Campbell, hardly had the ‘ Undaunted’ weighed 
anchor at Fréjus, when the ex-Emperor let fall remarks 
suggesting that he was already looking forward to a 
restoration of his power; then, after landing in his 
insular kingdom, he talked of the excitability of the 
French, who, he said, would not keep quiet for six 
months after the Allied armies recrossed the frontier. 
But why did Napoleon prefer “the miserable little hole,” 
as he called Elba, to his birthplace Corsica, which had 
been offered him? Because he desired, not sovereignty of 
tangible dimensions, but a temporary foothold where he could 
“lie low” and watch the Continent for the exact hour suitable 
for his prospective escape. What with travellers, commercial 
agents, newspapers, intercepted letters, messages from Bona- 
partist friends and Committees, and hints from the Paris 
Prefecture of Police, his knowledge of what concerned him was 
always up-to-date. He even heard from Vienna that Talley- 
rand was privately laying before the members of the Congress 
a proposal for his seizure and transport to the Azores, or some 
other Transatlantic regions, or, best of all, to St. Helena. On 
February 15th, 1815, Campbell drafted an alarming report 
to Lord Castlereagh, but did not send it “for fear of 
being laughed at.” Sailing, however, in H.MLS. ‘ Partridge’ to 
Leghorn, he proceeded to Florence, and meeting there our 
Under-Secretary of the Foreign Department, who had just 
come from Vienna, read to him the cancelled despatch. That 
official ridiculed Sir Neil's fears, and told him not to worry 
about “ Boney,” who was now “quite forgotten in Europe,” a 
remark which made him think that he had perhaps been 
misreading his man. But no! On February 28th the janitor 
returned to the island, but the bird had flown! He had sailed 
away the day before with his Home Fleet of one brig and four 
feluccas, followed by little transports carrying an army nine 
hundred strong. 

This author's claim to have resuscitated the Elban episode, 
which had previously “ wanted the sacred bard,” is refuted by 
his bibliography and page references: he had many prede- 
cessors, French and foreign,—e.g., M. Pellet, whose work is 
as good value as his own. Virgil calls “Ilva” the home 
of steel, “insula inexhaustis Chalybum generosa metallis.” 
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M. Gruyer, as we saw, knows of the mines, and so does 
M. Pellet; neither gentleman appears to be acquainted witk 
their mention in the Aeneid. 





THE SACRED TENTH.* 

No one can read Dr. Lansdell’s long and interesting book 
without realising that he is an enthusiast; and to be an 
enthusiast in the most difficult of all arts, the art of giving, 
is calculated to disarm the severest critic. The author 
desires “a reformation in modern almsgiving, and a revival 
of the principle and practice of tithing,” and his “pages are 
dedicated to those persons of all countries and in every clime 
who, recognising that it is a religious and moral obligation to 
give, desire to study the extent of their responsibility; and 
having learned their duty, intend to do it.” With these ends, 
this dedication in view, Dr. Lansdell leads the reader 
through many countries and among many people in many 
centuries for the purpose of exhibiting the dim beginnings, 
the wide dispersal, the late decay, and the modern revival 
of sacred almsgiving. Very considerable care and patience 
have been bestowed upon this narrative, and Dr. Lansdell 
has given chapter and verse to support his statements 
both of fact and opinion. His “Bibliography on Tithe- 
Paying and Systematic and Proportionate Giving” is 
extremely useful and practically exhaustive, and enables the 
doubting reader to check or supplement the views of the 
writer. The first volume deals with the history of tithes, 
We have “Ancient Tithing,” a description of tithing or 
its analogues in pagan Egypt, Asia, Greece, and Rome; in 
patriarchal, Mosaic, Old Testament, and Talmudic times. 
Next we are led to consider Christian tithing, and Catholic 
teaching, practice, and legislation on the subject. Then we 
have three chapters on pre-Reformation tithing in England, 
followed by six chapters on tithe abuses. 

So far as the earlier history goes, Dr. Lansdell’s book 
seems to us on the whole trustworthy and interesting. His 
weakness is his desire to press records and words into 
his service that have more to do with general clarity 
than with tithing or tithe-paying. We may very well 
doubt, with Selden, whether patriarchal custom or Mosaic 
law bound the Jew, or Christian custom before the fifth 
century bound the Christian, to pay tithe as tithe; and 
certainly our Lord gave no directions for the payment of tithe, 
save in so far as such behests may be implied from His general 
direction to obey the law. Until the early Middle Ages tithes 
may indeed be regarded as voluntary gifts, which by custom 
were payable out of any profit—however noble or disgraceful— 
to uses—however disgraceful or noble—dictated, or supposed 
to be dictated, by some God whose traditional characteristics 
inspired the veneration or the fear of the giver. This practice 
of devoting to religious purposes a portion of the daily or 
yearly profit is probably as old as religion itself, and 
developed with the development of religion from its germ. 
The devotion of a tenth occurs in the earliest ages and dis- 
appears in the obscurity of prehistoric times. The proportion 
was possibly chosen in an age when ten (learnt from the ten 
fingers) was the numerical limit and one-tenth was the smallest 
fraction capable of measurement. A tenth, therefore, could 
not have been the custom among races incapable of reckoning 
up to ten. The Australian “black fellow” has probably no 
custom of tithing at all. As is shown here, the priests soon 
came to demand or to expect more than the minimum 
that conscience or custom dictated. Dr. Lansdell, however, 
accepts no such theory. He believes and teaches that 
the tenth was divinely and specifically imposed upon the 
world :— 

“Tf it was originally left to every man to give for religious 
purposes merely according to his own inclination—that is, as 
much or as little as he pleased—then how should so many peoples 
have hit upon a tenth for God’s portion, rather than a fifth, or a 
fifteenth, or any other? Does not the universality of this propor- 
tion point to a time when the ancestors of those nations lived 
together, and so derived the custom from a common source? No 
profane author, and no account or tradition known to us in any 
country, professes to give that origin, nor does the Bible do so in 
express terms. Can we, then, frame any hypothesis that would 
account for the facts before us? Most men, presumably, will 





* The Sacred Tenth; or, Studies in Tithe-Giving, Ancient and Modern. By 
Henry Lansdell, D.D. With Portraits, Maps, Illustrations, and Appendices 
containing a Bibliography on Tithe-Giving, List of Crown Grantees and 
Modern Lay-Owners of English Alienated ‘Tithes, 2 vols. London : 
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allow that sacrifice was not a human invention, but a divine 
institution appointed by God. And if God appointed also that 
some things were acceptable to Him as ‘clean’ and others not so, 
is it reasonable to suppose that He would have omitted directions 
about the quantity, or proportion in which such things should be 
offered? If, then, we may venture the hypothesis that God from 
the beginning taught Adam that it was the duty of man to render 
a portion of his increase to his Maker, and that that portion was 
to be not less than a tenth, then we shall see that the facts 
recorded in Genesis not only do not contradict such a supposition, 
but corroborate and strengthen it.” 

It is too late in the day, we may venture to think, to adopt 
this literal position. Unquestionably it was convenience culmi- 
nating in custom, and not a divine command, that distinguished 
between “clean” and “unclean.” God deals in principles, 
not in particulars. He gives us laws of charity, not hard-and- 
fast rules of division that in particular cases become a cruel 
burden. The new dispensation swept away the very position 
that Dr. Lansdell would re-establish. The spirit of the old 
law, not its formal formularies, was what Christ recognised. 
The tenth qué tenth could have meant nothing to Christ, and 
certainly meant nothing to His followers until the pressure 
and gloom of the Dark Ages once again hardened moral 
principles and obligations into legal and inequitable rules. 

It is difficult altogether to understand Dr. Lansdell’s 
position about tithes in dealing with the period since the 
Reformation. It is quite clear that nowadays tithes, in the 
technical sense, are not given to God by any one. The tithes 
that are paid are not really given at all, for the purchaser of 
the land out of which they are paid takes the tithes into 
account when he purchases, and in effect deducts from the 
price the capitalised value of the tithes. Would not Dr. 
Lansdell himself do this? Except in the cases—there can be 
very few—where the descendants of the original grantee 
of the tithes pay them still, no one pays formal 
tithes in Dr. Lansdell’s sense to-day. The tithe to-day 
is property and nothing else, and is no gift at all. It 
is useless to be angry with Henry VIII., or even with the 
Parliament of William IV., for the misappropriation or the 
extinction of tithes. No doubt the appropriation was very 
wrong, but if one enters into the moral right of possession 
curious questions arise. How, for instance, in many cases did 
a particular parish or a particular monastery become entitled 
to the tithe that Henry stole,—if stealing is the right term? 
The Church has not always acquired property in the way that 
its Founder would have approved. If, however, it is replied 
that time had quieted possession in the case of the Church, 
surely the same reply applies to the vast bulk of the three 
million of tithes held by the laity in England. Practically 
every one who owns tithe in England has paid for it, and the 
plea that it ought to be returned to Holy Church is adequately 
met by the answer that those on whose behalf it was given 
—if it was ever given—to Holy Church are now far more 
abundantly provided for out of the rates than they ever were 
out of tithes in the days when Poor-rates did not exist. If 
Church property was “the patrimony of the poor,” the poor 
have gained far more out of the rates given by the State than 
they have lost by the State alienation of tithes. It must be 
borne in mind, also, that the administration of the patrimony 
of the poor cost a great deal more than the administration 
(lavish though it is) of the Poor-rates. The Church through- 
out the Middle Ages was too often a fraudulent trustee of the 
patrimony of the poor. Moreover, it must be remembered 
that the Church (though she has no poor to maintain in 
the old sense) is really better off now in the matter of 
tithes than she was before the time of Henry VIII., in conse- 
quence of the enormous increase of the titheable area since 
that age. 

It is somewhat curious that Dr. Lansdell, though he seems 
to admit (p. 499) the weight of the argument, does not include 
among his modern analogues of tithe the money paid by the 
community in the way of rates (especially Poor-rates),—money 
which is primarily used for the benefit of the poor, and there- 
fore takes the place of the patrimony of the poor. If this 
were done, and the huge sum so raised were added to the 
£15,000,000 annually given in formal charity in England, it 
would be found, we may well believe, that the average English- 
man contributes more to the good of the community—and 
that is the true meaning of tithing—than the average pious 
Jew of Mosaic days. These points are taken with respect to 
Dr. Lansdell’s work; but we must offer a final word of 


praise. His book is certainly calculated to make the 


average man realise more adequately the duty of devoti 

a definite portion of his substance—of his time, his work, 
or his money—to the glory of God and the good of man, 
To bring this lesson home to the minds of those who arm 
tempted to believe in the value of money for money's sake jg 
a national service. We are not altogether at one with Dr, 
Lansdell’s rather mediaeval point of view on the subject of 
tithes, nor can we accept his warning drawn from the fearful 
fate that has overtaken some of those who have misappro- 
priated tithes, but we may commend in the strongest terms 
his conclusion as to the religious and moral duty of charity. 
Charity covereth the multitude of sins, and pardoneth 
even a clerical or lay impropriator by purchase or descent, 
The guilt of sacrilege, indeed, cannot seriously be said to 
attach to any possessor of this particular form of property. 





A VARIED LIFE.* 


Sir THomas GorpDON, whose books, The Roof of the World 
and Persia Revisited, have rightly caused him to be regarded 
as an authority on subjects with which the public is not 
sufficiently familiar, apologises quite unnecessarily for “the 
egotism which runs through the present narrative.” The 
“egotism” is of that strictly autobiographical and almost 
impersonal kind which is inseparable from the keeping of 
a diary, and especially of one posted up continuously for 
nearly fifty years. No doubt Sir Thomas is correct in saying 
that his personal acquaintance with five Central Asian 
Sovereigns lends a special interest to his story. But apart 
from that, a simple, sincere story of a soldier who became a 
diplomatist, and played a not unimportant part in the East in 
difficult times, and who is quite entitled to speak of his 
“varied” career, deserved to be published. Although Sir 
Thomas belongs to a Scotch family or “clan” to which the 
adjectives “gay” and “gallant” have been almost from 
time immemorial applied, one is inclined, after reading 
his autobiography, to emphasise level-headedness and calm 
judgment as the leading features of his character. He seems 
the impersonation of the national “canniness,” which when, 
as in the present instance, it is dissociated from everything in 
the shape of cowardice or cunning is a virtue of a very 
high order. He never makes excursions into “ profound 
philosophy,” but he is a keen and kindly observer, and, asa 
consequence, he has produced a book which, besides being 
valuable for the facts it contains, leaves a singularly pleasant 
taste in the mouth. 

Sir Thomas Gordon and his twin-brother, now General Sir 
John James Hood Gordon, received their early education 
in the school of Dalmeny Village, went to the Scottish 
Naval and Military Academy in Edinburgh, and entered the 
Army on the same day, August 2Ist, 1849, after passing the 
necessary examination, which had just been instituted at the 
Royal Military College at Sandhurst. ‘“ We were so wonder- 
fully alike in appearance, manner, and voice that the 
examining military surgeon wished to put me back when I 
entered his room for medical inspection after my brother had 
been approved by him, saying that he had finished with me; 
and then, on hearing my explanation, he jokingly said that 
his inspection of such a singular ‘double’ need not be long.” 
Sir Thomas's career really began when he virtually exchanged 
the military for the diplomatic Service by qualifying as an 
interpreter of Hindustani and Persian. But one of his own 
experiences is worth noting :— 

“The days of hard drinking had passed before I joined the 
Army, but there still survived followers of the old school who 
deplored the degeneracy of the new, and these, in some regiments, 
exercised an evil influence by force of example, strengthened by 
taunts and derision. Some of these festive ‘old boys’ were often 
popular mess favourites, liked for their ready wit and lively 
songs, and ridicule from them, levelled at those who from motives 
of economy or disinclination were ‘ poor drinkers,’ occasionally had 
a demoralising effect. One captain in particular in the 61st, an 
officer of long service who had exchanged from another regiment, 
made himself a terror to the juniors of temperate habits by 
reading aloud the wine accounts of low figure, remarking in 
taunting terms on the ways and means of ‘ poor creatures and 
| milksops’ who aspired to be the leaders of men.” 

He took hold of one of these too abstinent subalterns and 
shook him. But he received a Roland for his Oliver :— 
“On his relaxing his grip for a moment while shaking with 
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derisive laughter, the little subaltern, in whom the spirit of his 
father (a gallant officer who made his mark with the 61st at 
Salamanca) had risen to resent the indignity put on him, suddenly 
freed his right arm, and striking out blindly at the jeering face 
pefore him, found his fist in his tormentor’s eye.” 
It is satisfactory to note that the Captain’s superior officer 
did not allow the young man to suffer in any way. 

In 1865 Sir Thomas Gordon was appointed Persian inter- 
preter to Sir William Mansfield, then Commander-in-Chief in 
India; and he has, therefore, much to say that is both 
amusing and edifying of sport, frivolity, and military ad- 
ministration in India. In due course he was appointed to 
important posts in connexion with diplomatic missions to 
Kashgar and Kabul, the former of which led to the publi- 
zation of his Roof of the World. A minor point of life in 
Kashgar may be noted :— 

“The Kashkais are great horse breeders; the breed is small, 
active, and hardy, just what is wanted for the riders, who may be 
generally described as of medium height, light weight, and wiry 
frame. A heavy man is seldom seen among them, nor a fat man. 
Extreme dryness of climate, rough living, and much moving about 
combine to keep them spare. Both men and horses show great 
powers of endurance on long journeys over rough roads, and they 
work well on scanty fare and the lightest covering for night cold. 
The Kashkais would be in their element as mounted infantry.” 

In 1885 Sir Thomas was deputed by Lord Dufferin to proceed 
to the Afghan frontier to meet the Amir Abdurrahman, and 
accompany him to Rawul Pindi for the meeting between 
them there. As the Amir was “clever and loquacious and 
ve me favourable opportunities of studying how we stood 
with the Afghans and himself,” what he has to say on this 
subject has all the interest of information at first hand, 
although much of it, of course, is now ancient history. 

On the whole, however, it is Sir Thomas’s Persian experi- 
ences—he was appointed Military Attaché at Teheran in 
1888—that furnish the most interesting and informing 
chapters of this book. Sir Thomas has a high regard for 
the Persian people :— 

“Socially I found the Persian people a great improvement on 
the other Orientals of the further East whom I had met. They 
are of a happy disposition and bright imagination, doubtless pro- 
duced by the dry clear air of their high table-lands, which relieves 
from dulness and depression. They enjoy a joke and laugh 
heartily, and they are able to see that most things have their 
amusing side. I was struck with much among all classes which 
showed that their manners and ways had been favourably touched 
and turned by a softening civilisation of ancient date.” 

Of Nasr-ed-Din, he writes :— 

“To me, Nasr-ed-Din Shah appeared an interesting typical 
King of a nomadic race. Up to fifty years of his reign he 
was remarkable in retaining all his physical and mental energies ; 
his health was excellent, due no doubt to his nomadic life and 
simple habits. He was passionately fond of the chase, and passed 
much of his time in the saddle. It could well be said of him as 
of the ancient Persian monarchs that the Royal edicts were 
written ‘at the stirrup of the King,’ for his Viziers had to 
accompany him to the happy hunting-grounds, and this prevented 
the Court becoming lapped in luxury. He never seemed to sigh 
for the pleasures and advantages of high civilization, such as he 
had experienced and seen in his European tours; he certainly 
enjoyed the change on those occasions, but he was always glad to 
go back to the ‘rest and repose of Persia.’” 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


FORGOTTEN TALES.* 
“Or Long Ago,” indeed, Mr. Lucas! You cannot call “ Peter 
Parley” long ago. The world has, it is true, mostly forgotten 
him; but some of us have a vivid recollection of him, and are 
not at all sure that the ‘“‘ guides, philosophers, and friends ” of 
childhood in later days have improved upon their early model. 
There are twenty-one stories in the volume, and we quite 
agree with the editor when he puts “ The Life and Adventures 
of Lady Anne” in the topmost place. The plot is simple 
enough, and has been used, with sundry variations, times 
without end. “Lady Anne” is left by the sudden death of 
her mother dependent on public charity, is taken to the work- 
house, and in due course handed over, according to the 
custom of the old Poor Law, to some one who is willing to 
engage her as a servant. She has a dim recollection of a 
golden past, when she was a petted child among comfortable 
surroundings, and she clings to her name of “ Lady Anne,” as 








well as to a handsomely framed miniature of her father 
which she always carries about with her. These are the 
familiar “ properties” of fiction, but when we come to the 
“adventures ” we find much that looks like truth. The little 
umbrella-shop in the Borough, the fruit-and-flower-shop in 
Covent Garden, the farm in the country from which it is 
supplied, and the pedlar’s rounds, in which honest trade is 
supplemented by the picking up of valuables that come in his 
way, all are most graphically described. And there is plenty 
of light and shade. Mrs. Davis at the farm is a kind-hearted 
woman, but she is not above making away with her master’s 
fruit; and the thievish pedlar is quite a good father, and vows 
to give up his evil practices if he is ever brought really near to 
the gallows,—stealing from a dwelling-house was still a capital 
offence. The familiar “ Waste Not, Want Not” is a good 
second to Lady Anne. It is too well known to call for 
remark, Still, we must take the opportunity of expressing a 
criticism which has long rankled, so to speak, in our mind. 
Would the piece of whipcord which Ben has so carefully 
preserved really serve as a substitute when his bowstring 
cracks at the critical moment? On a somewhat similar 
incident Mr. Lucas comments when at the beginning of the 
“Game of Cricket” George goes to his workshop and labours 
at making wickets “out of old sides and covers of boxes 
which were no longer of any service for the uses for which 
they were designed.” The little girls who are bidden by the 
author to ask their brothers what wickets are would now know 
better than that. “Jemima Placid” may come next to Miss 
Maria Edgworth’s classical tale, and in its day was almost as 
great a favourite. After these are disposed of, we come to 
really “forgotten” tales. These have all the flavour of their 
time, which we may describe as the didactic and improving 
spirit strongly developed. We have ceased to believe in the 
direct teaching of books, though we shall never lose faith, it is 
to be hoped, in their indirect influence. But if by any chance 
the power that was once supposed to reside in these stories 
still survives, the young person who reads this volume will 
come out at the end a very temple of all the virtues. One 
substantial benefit he or she can hardly miss, a sympathetic 
knowledge of the life really lived by forbears of a century or 
so ago. 

Mr. F. D. Bedford, who furnishes the illustrations, deserves 
the gratitude of readers scarcely less than Mr. Lucas himself. 
He, as the editor says, is “ one of those rare artists who read 
a story first.” Yes; rare indeed! The one injury which this 
reviewer has never been able to forgive is that a slim heroine 
of sixteen was once pictured for him as a stout woman of 
thirty. That is not Mr. Bedford's way. In costume, in 
manner, in expression, his characters are exactly what they 
should be. 





AN IRISH STORY.* 
Turis is an excellent specimen of that very agreeable hybrid, 
the gift-book-novel. It has in perfection all the characteristics 
of its kind. There is a heroine, and a heroine’s understudy ; 
a faithful. and prejudiced nurse; a pecuniary providence, 
furnished on the most liberal scale; counterfoils to brilliant 
examples of generosity, who are yet not too sordid; and a 
host of minor characters who keep the drama in brisk 
movement. Maisie in the first chapter is living a life of 
cultured luxury in Rome under the wing of a wealthy aunt, 
the Lady Junia; there is one lover to whom she is willing to 
be a friend, and another who might be taken on better terms, 
—possibly “ Rosa Mulholland” lets us see one at least of 
of ber cards a little too soon. The “ bolt from the blue” is 
not long in coming. Her step-mother is dead and has left 
five children, who are Maisie’s step brothers and sisters, and 
yet another, her child by a second marriage, who is a baby of 
afew months. “If you have yure Mother's hart, you will 
come and look to the Orfans,” writes Molly Flynn, the 
“ faithful and prejudiced nurse” spoken of above; and Maisie 
goes. She visits Dublin on her way, and takes up the children, 
finding also the unsympathetic lawyer and other people who 
help to make up the story. A visit to Galway, the City of 
the Tribes, follows—one of the Tribes, an elderly spinster, 
Skerrit by name, plays a minor part in the little drama very 
well—and thus in very good time—it is but p. 72 of three 
hundred and eighty-three pages—we reach the real svene 











* Forgotten Tales of Long Ago. Edited by E. V. Lucas. London: Wells 
er, Darton, and Co. [6s.} 








* Our Sister Maisie. By Rosa Mulholland (Lady Gilbert), London: Blackie 
and Son, ([6s.] 
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of the story, Ram Derg, an island on the West Coast, 
which Maisie has inherited from her mother. Here she 
makes a home for her “orfans.” For a while things go 
well. The island people are kindly disposed; an admirable 
help is found in Oonab, granddaughter of the old crone who 
has been caretaker of the house, such as it is,—and it is 
glorious summer weather, a condition which, we have been 
given to understand, is not invariable on the West Coast, or, 
indeed, in any region of the “ Melancholy Island.” But we 
soon find that the O'Driscolls—this is the family name of 
Maisie’s brood—are not to be another Swiss Family Robinson, 
so full of resources in their island and in themselves. There 
is a claimant to the property, and then there is an even excep- 
tionally wet winter, and finally, a “bog-slide” which carries 
away no small portion of the dwellings and of the cultivable 
land of the island. This catastrophe is described with no 
little force, giving us a vivid picture of what is one of 
the most distressing calamities of life in Ireland. But 
calamities come in troops. It turns out that there is a 
claimant to the property who has a title which cannot be 
gainsaid,—it is possibly a little strange to read: “The will 
bequeathing the property to his [the claimant's] mother was 
actually made some hours later than that which gave it to 
your mother.” Such eccentricities are found in testators, 
but scarcely among those who have Irish islands to bequeath. 
But this does not matter; it is even characteristic of life in 
the gift-book world, which, yet, is on the whole better and 
happier than the world in which it is our lot to live. In any 
case, the necessity for the intervention of the pecuniary provi- 
dence becomes urgent. We must not risk any spoiling of the 
interest of the story, though our notices, we take it, are 
rather for those who give books than for those who receive 
them. Of course, there isas much marrying as the circum- 
stances admit. The old nurse does her duty to the last as 
one of the personages of the story, making just the necessary 
obstacle in the course of true love,—necessary, but not, as 
may be supposed, insuperable. It is an interesting little 
incident, when we remember that it is Lady Gilbert to whom 
we are indebted for this charming story, that one of the 
children finds an ancient gold ornament under the peat 
in the island. Perhaps we may connect with this the 
eminently reasonable utterance of Professor Thomond, the 
first hero of the story: “I never visit a London collection 
without wishing to make a loan of these evidences of our 
early artistic culture,’—the antique shrines and other gold 
ornaments which have been found in the bogs. 





The Lost Explorers. By Alexander Macdonald. (Blackie and 
Son. 63s.)—The drama of this very spirited story is, it may be 
said, in two acts. The first act is gold-digging and gold-washing, 
with a scientific process, on which we must decline to pronounce 
any opinion, for arresting fugitive gold,—gold, that is, visible 
when first brought to light and then disappearing. The second 
act corresponds more nearly to the title. The gold-seekers plunge 
into the great central desert of the continent. Thus they reach 
a country which reminds us of the Land at the Back of the 
North Wind. Mr. Macdonald apologises for this flight of fancy, 
but the apology is quite unnecessary. As for the intelligent 
aborigines, that is quite in keeping with all that we have heard. 
Only a few months ago a book relating similar experiences was 
reviewed in these columns. 

Across the Spanish Main. By Harry Collingwood. (Blackie 
and Son. 5s.)—This is a tale of the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
when the Spanish Main was the great field of adventure for 
English youth. Two lads take service under one of the great 
seamen of the day, and soon see an example of his seamanship 
and capacity of command in a successful engagement which 
he has with five Spanish frigates,—his own squadron numbers 
but three. This affair is admirably described; a landsman can 
understand the mancuvring, and this is certainly not always the 
case. This is the beginning of a career of many perils. Our heroes 
are terra iactati et alto, and behave themselves with the courage 
and discretion with which these young gentlemen are liberally 
endowed. Mr. Collingwood is a well-known teller of stories, and 
is not unequal to himself. 

Chatterbox. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co. 3s. and 5s.)—The 
editor and the publishers of Chatterbox take a legitimate pride in 
the long and successful career of their magazine. It first appeared 
about forty years ago under the editorship of the Rev. Erskine 
Clarke, to whom parents and children owe no little debt of gratitude. 
We have had the pleasure of noticing the annual volumes on many 


occasions, and gladly offer our congratulations on the present 
occasion. The readers of the earlier numbers are the parents of 
a generation which inherits their privilege, themselves to hand it 
,on, we hope, to yet another. Fiction, poetry, natural history 
applied science, quidquid agunt homines, on the better side of 
human life, all these things are well represented in Chatterbor. 


The White Stone. By H. P. Macllwaine. (Wells Gardner 
Darton, and Co, 3s. 6d.)—This story is distinctly above the 
average of its class. The scene opens in New Zealand, and 
introduces the hero in his thirteenth year, a lad of the woods 
expert in all the arts and crafts of wild life. But his parents pen 
aware that he must not grow up in this fashion, and, with much 
reluctance, they send him to be educated in England. The lad’s 
determined efforts to conquer his books and his games are 
admirably described,—the way in which he learns to bowl is 
especially good. We have had lately an experience that we may 
be beaten in things where we thought ourselves pre-eminent by 
the vigour and energy of our kinsmen from the other side of the 
world, and this experience finds an interesting parallel here, 
We are inclined to think that the tale is not improved by the 
affair of the gold. 

The World of Romance. (Cassell and Co. 5s.)—This volume 
contains a selection of more or less familiar stories of the romantic 
order. We notice among them “The Lady of the Guillotine,” by 
Washington Irving ; “The Tapestried Chamber,” by Sir Walter 
Scott; E. A. Poe’s “Descent into the Maelstrom”; Count 
Tolstoy’s “Ivan the Fool”; Zola’s “ Storming of the Mill”; and, 
most famous of all, “ Aucassin and Nicolette.” This is a hand- 
some volume, with a well-made choice of the very best reading of 
its kind that was available. 

The Countess Rinklespyn, and other Stories. By Helen Margaret 
Dixon. (Cornish Brothers, Birmingham. net.)—Most of 
Miss Dixon’s stories are fairy-stories, or, to put the case more 
generally, have an element of the preternatural in them. Though 
these things are exceedingly difficult to write, Miss Dixon has 
achieved a certain measure of success. They are well written 
and will interest young readers or hearers. ‘The illustrations 
by Miss Kate Marion Rathbone are good. 
lens has beer used to excellent purpose, and with a happier artistic 
effect than is often attained. 

Samba: a Story of the Rubber Slaves of the Congo. By Herbert 
Strang. (Hodder and Stoughton. 5s.)—Mr. Strang, as we have 
already taken an opportunity of saying, is an excellent teller of 
stories. And Samba, which, as the title shows, deals with the 
horrors of the Congo, cannot be said to fall below the standard 
of his work. 

A Sea Queen’s Sailing. By Charles W. Whistler. (T. Nelson 
and Sons. 3s. 6d.)—This is a story of the tenth century, when 
the Norse seafarers were making havoc far and wide about the 
Northern seas. It opens with a very spirited scene indeed, when 
Malcolm, the Scottish noble, and his guest, Dalfin, an Irish 
Prince, have a very narrow escape. Another striking scene is 
“The Ship of Silence,” a vessel in which the body of some great 
chief had been sent adrift along with his best belongings,—it is 
the opening of a well-known saga. The “Sea Queen” herself 
makes an unexpected appearance in the said ship. It should be 
said that Dalfin is a Christian, for Ireland had been converted 
long before, while Malcolm and the Queen are believers in Odin 
and hiscompany. The materials for a good story are here, and 
Mr. Whistler knows how to make use of them. Merrylips, by 
Beulah Marie Dix (Macmillan and Co., 6s.), takes us back to the 
struggle between Cavaliers and Roundheads. The heroine has 
thought all her life how hard it was that she had not been born 
a boy, and she does her best to remedy the disaster, first by being 
boyish, and then by actually “transmogrifying” herself with 
boyish attire. Her adventures are well told. ‘I'he Puritans are 
not too harshly pictured,—Will Lowry is quite a reasonable, and 
likeable, creature. Altogether, this is a very pleasing 
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A Captive of the Corsairs, by John Finnemore (T. Nelson and 
Sons, 6s.), takes us back to the sixteenth century. The story 
begins with a spirited fight between the ‘Half Moon’ and some 
Barbary rovers. The slave market, the experiences of bondage, 
efforts after freedom, and other incidents follow, till we reach 
Malta and the defence made by the Knights of St. John against 
the Turk. It isa brisk story, from which the young reader may get 
entertainment and instruction. In the Tyrant’s Grip, by M.S. 
Comrie (John F. Shaw and Co., 5s.), is a tale of Piedmont and the 
days of persecution. “Thibaut the Natural” is the success of 
the book, a picture with no little skill. ——War on the World’s Roof. 
By Dr. Gordon Stables, R.N. (Same publishers. 5s.)—Dr. Gordon 
Stables is always up-to-date, and always ready, after the manner 





of his profession, to go wherever duty calls him. This 
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a 
time it is Tibet to which the call takes him. The reader 
will find unfamiliar scenes painted by the familiar hand. 

__-Grit and Pluck, by W. Chas. Metcalfe (S.P.C.K., 3s. 6d.), is 
a tale of sea life. The captain disappears in the first chapter, 
and the hero assumes command. There are hints of mutiny; a 
pottle with a message from the sea is picked up; other incidents 
follow; a little love-story is woven into the plot; and things work 
out, of course, as they should. King by Combat, by Fred 
Whishaw (Cassell and Co., 3s. 6d.), Among the Dark Mountains, 
by David Ker (Blackie and Son, 3s. 6d.), and Hunting the Skipper, 
by George Manville Fenn (S.P.C.K., 5s.), are three tales of 
adventure which come recommended to many readers by the 
pames of the writers, as well known as any can be in this 
province of fiction, more than they can be by any notice of ours. 
Mr. Whishaw lays the scene of his tale in South Africa, and 
plunges into his subject without delay, for on p. 5 the twin 
heroes find themselves at Cape Town. They go up the country 
till they reach the land of the Bantus. Their adventurous 
career is complicated by the family mystery of a companion, 
We do not feel qualified to pronounce on the verisimili- 
tude of its details, but can say that it does not lack excitement. 
Mr. Ker takes us further afield than even South Africa, if distance 
is to be measured by facility of communication. His hero is 
“cast away in Sumatra,” and he prefaces his tale by assuring us 
that “all the adventures in the story are taken from life, and 
that most of them occurred to himself.” The time, we should 
say, is supposed to be nearly a quarter of a century ago, the great 
eruption of 1883 occupying a prominent place in the climax of 
the story. Mr. Fenn’s tale relates how H.M.S. * Sea-Fowl’ fares 
in her cruise on the West Coast of Africa. What with white 
slave-traders who create a demand, and black potentates who 
furnish the corresponding supply, Mr. Fenn introduces us to 
some very disreputable people, who are the best of counterfoils 
to his English characters. Mr. Fenn, as our readers know, has a 
quite unusual power of making himself at home anywhere and 
enabling his readers to do the same. Captain Brereton, yet 
another well-known provider for young readers, gives us With 
Roberts to Candahar (Blackie and Son, 5s.) The story opens in 
Kabul at the time of the attack on the Bala Hissar, and is 
continued on the historical lines as the hero is an aide-de-camp 
to General Roberts. Of course there is an underplot of private 
interest. 

In the Mist of the Mountains. By Ethel Turner (Mrs. H. R. 
Curlewis). (Ward, Lock, and Co. 3s. 6d.)—“ Ethel Turner” 
continues in this volume, and to very good purpose, her series of 
Australian stories. The humorous part of the tale is all that 
could be desired. The children are most amusing little creatures; 
so are the boys who tout for the rival grocers; so is Miss Bibby ; 
but really we are not prepared to see this very eccentric lady 
turned into a serious heroine.——Betty the Scribe, by Lilian 
Turner (same publishers, 3s. 6d.), is another Australian story, 
but the local colour is hardly so strong. The prevailing interest 
is that of Betty’s literary ‘ambition, and the conflict of this 
passion with domestic duties. This conflict is almost tragic. 
Why, we ask, must there be a deus ex machind in the repentant 
grandfather whose bequest brings the struggle to anend? This 
cannot be the common ending to such struggles. Perhaps it is 
better so. We donot want to have life made too real for us in these 
stories. The Dufer. By R. 8. Warren-Bell. (T. Nelson and Sons. 
5s.)—The “Duffer” hates school, and gets himself expelled in 
order to deliver himself from it. This sounds a little odd. And 
other odd things happen, but there is no need to particularise 
them. The story, though somewhat loosely put together, is 
sufficiently amusing.——The Fortunes of Philippa, by Angela 
Brazil (Blackie and Son, 2s.), is a “school-story,” the heroine 
coming from South America to be educated in England. If such 
stories are to have a moral, they could not have a better one than 
we have here,—do not let the girls overwork themselves; boys, 
as we have said before, are not in urgent need of this counsel, 
——Jasper. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Macmillan and Co. 2s. 6d.) 
—The seven-year-old hero of this story is a charming little 
creature, painted with all the skill which we have seen associated 
with Mrs. Molesworth’s work for many years. The rich uncle 
who descends, so to speak, at the last moment to make him and 
his people comfortable was never better employed. 

Scotland’s Story: a Child’s History of Scotland, by H. E. 
Marshall (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 7s. 6d. net), is a handsome-looking 
book, both without and within, and in every way, we should say, 
well adapted for its purpose. The language is suited for children, 
without being childish, and the illustrations, which are coloured 
—and colour goes a long way with the public for which they are 
intended—are of good quality. These are the work of Messrs. 
J.C. Skelton, John Hassall, J. Shaw Crompton, and A. S. Forrest. 
——With this may be mentioned True Romances of Scotland, by 














E. Maxtons Graham and T. S. Paterson (Blackie and Son, 5s. net). 
This also is a book meant for children, but of a more advanced 
age. Some of the subjects we should have been inclined to pass 
over. It would have been hard to leave out Mary Queen of Scots; 
but to tell her story with anything like completeness is a task for 
which no common tact would be required, especially if readers on 


| both sides of the Border are to be considered. On Robert Bruce 





we may all agree, and may read, without agreeing, about Montrose 
and Argyll. Five Minutes’ Stories (R. H. Allenson, 5s.) is a 
book for the younger sort ; its subjects are domestic, and they seem 
likely to succeed in pleasing, while they are within their imposed 
limit. 

World’s Exploration Story. By Albert Lee. (Andrew Melrose. 
5s.)—This is a work on a considerable scale, and is of a serious 
purpose. If we include it among the class of books now under 
review, it is because we think it likely to be of real use as well 
as entertainment to young readers. The subject is, indeed, a large 
one, and opens out very widely as we follow it down. Pytheas 
and Hanno of the Periplus may be dealt with within a moderate 
compass ; the Greek and Roman discoverers require more space, 
but they, too, can be dealt with; mediaeval explorers extend the 
theme considerably ; and to take in all the moderns would pass all 
human effort. ‘This volume will at least furnish a useful intro- 
duction to what may possibly become a serious study.——On a 
humbler scale and dealing with one province, the most recently 
explored, is Story of South Pole Adventure, by Frank Mundell 
(8.8.U., ls. 6d.) The achievements of the ‘ Discovery’ naturally 
figure largely in the narrative. 





The Bookman, it seems, offered three prizes of £100 each for 
“best stories” for boys, girls, and children, and the three which 
were successful in the competition are published by Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton. The titles are For the Admiral, by W. J. 
Marx (boys); The Story-Book Girls, by Christina Gowans Whyte 
(girls); and The Adventures of Merrywink, by Christina Gowans 
Whyte, Illustrated by M. V. Wheelhouse (children). All are 


| published at 6s. For the Admiral is an excellent story, 


full of well-arranged incident, narrated with admirable spirit. 
The “Admiral” is Coligny, and the youth who tells the 
tale is a young French gentleman of the Huguenot per- 
suasion. Jarnac, with the death of Condé, comes early in the 
story ; then we have the vicissitudes of the strife down to the 
patching up of a treacherous peace; and finally, the hideous 
catastrophe of the Bartholomew massacre. An English contin- 
gent does good service for the Huguenot cause, and an English- 
man plays the part of second hero, and principal in the not 
obtrusive love-story. Altogether, this is quite a success. The 
Story-Book Girls is mainly humorous. It may be said to have fora 
moral that a girl should have common-sense, of all lessons the most 
useful, and doubtless the most hard, to learn. The Leighton 
girls may be said to be a little wanting in this quality—the 
kind of ideals with which they start may be taken to prove so 
much—and the experiences by which they may be supposed to 
acquire it are distinctly entertaining. The metal of the work 
is good, though it is sometimes beaten out a little thin. The 
Adventures of Merrywink is an effort to do one of the most 
difficult of literary feats, the writing of a good new fairy-story, 
It has merits; its fancy is often ingenious and graceful. But 
our old favourites—Jack, whether he is of the Beanstalk or of the 
Giant’s Castle, the White Cat, and Cinderella—remain un- 
approached. The illustrations are particularly good, and there 
is an ample allowance of them. The book is not less valuable 
than its companions. 


The Bolted Door, and other Stories. By Mrs. Molesworth. (W. 
and R. Chambers. 3s. 6d.)—Here we have nine short stories, 
some with and some without a plot, as it may be put. On the 
whole, we prefer the latter. The charming little sketch, for 
instance, of “ A Strange Christmas ” will, if we know anything of 
children’s tastes, be greatly liked. Children have a taste for the 
imaginative, and even the monstrous; but they are also pleased 
to see the familiar reproduced. The illustrations are numerous 
and excellent. 

Peg’s Adventures in Paris. By May Baldwin. (W. and R. 
Chambers. 5s.)—Miss Margaret Power, alias “ Peg,” is sent by 
her misguided parents to learn manners and deportment in a 
French school,—not a favourable specimen of its class, as Miss 
Baldwin allows, when she holds up some of its manners and 
customs to reprobation. “Peg” has an art of getting her own 
way, and to reach it has sometimes to tread somewhat roughly on 
her neighbours’ toes. Scene after scene is pictured for us, and 
they all look as if they were drawn from life. The characters, 
too, have a quite natural look, neither all light nor all shade. 
Madame the Principal is the only one whose portrait is without 
any relief in its drawing, and even her, with her emphatic 
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Je veuz, we cannot help respecting in a way. But somebody 
else enters the school, and that is a Russian girl who 
has fallen under the suspicion of Nihilism. Here comes in 
the dramatic element of the story, and very cleverly managed 
it is. The escape of Vera from the watchfulness of the 
French police is admirably told—We get into a world 
that is manifestly less real when we read The Boy Tramp, by 
Thomas Cobb (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., 2s.6d.) The good 
stranger who takes charge of a lad because his life had been 
saved by the lad’s father, goes on a yachting voyage, is reported 
as lost, and comes back as hearty, rich, and benevolent as ever, is 
a character who is not the less necessary because he does not 
exist. Here he serves an excellent purpose: he gives an adequate 
reason why Harry should go on the tramp, and he brings about a 
very happy result of the lad’s wanderings. The best and most 
vividly coloured part of the story is where the hero falls into the 
hands of a coiner of bad money.——Peter: a Christmas Story, by 
Mrs. Edwin Hohler (A. Constable and Co., 3s. 6d.), comes with an 
excellent recommendation in the author’s name—we remember 
to have seen some excellent work from her pen—but we cannot 
help feeling that Peter and his fortunes lie a long way from any 
real life. His guardians have sold his property without consult- 
ing him. How this turns out our readers must discover for 
themselves. The device makes a quite enormous demand on our 
faith. Are there such things in actual life as the deed of gift 
which so changes Peter’s future? We can only wonder how the 
lawyers allowed it to happen.——The Record Term, by Raymond 
Jacberns (W. and R. Chambers, 3s. 6d.), is a quite good story of 
a girls’ school, illustrating the girl’s weakness for overworking 
herself, from which the boy is so happily exempt. But why the 
extraordinary illustrations? They would serve well enough if 
the story was comic; but it is apparently serious. 


A Little Brother to the Birds. By F. W. Wheldon. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.)—Here we have “the story of St. Francis [of Assisi] 
told for children.” Of course, as the title indicates, the singular 
dealings of the saint with the creatures of earth and air form a 
part of the story. It could not but be so. But it is no easy task 
to tell these things aright, for the children who are addressed are 
modern children, and we know what the modern child is. It 
strikes us that the stories of the sermon to the birds and of the 
repentant wolf are a little crude. We are not prepared to say 
how it should be done; possibly the idea that these are fables 
rather than actual narratives might have been somehow conveyed. 
One does not want the young reader to cry, “Oh, this can’t be 
true!”—as he is not unlikely to do when he reads of the birds 
“forming themselves into a great cross.” This is our only 
criticism on what is a very pleasing book. 

Bob Marchant’s Scholarship. By Ernest Prothero. (R.T.S. 
8s. 6d.)—Here we have a story of adventure, the scene of action 
being what is called the educational ladder. Bob Marchant wins 
a scholarship at “Meridale Road Higher Grade Board School,” 
which takes him to Orville College, a first-grade school. The 
situation is quite real; every one who knows boys will be ready to 
allow for the existence of some who object to what they call the 
“town slums.” The subject is worth treating, and should not be 
less interesting than the perils by flood and field which commonly 
form the themes of these stories. As may be imagined, we leave 
Bob with his foot on another rung of the ladder. Not a few 
readers, we imagine, will like to know how he succeeded in getting 
it there. 

North Cornwall Fairies and Legends. By Enys Tregarthen. 
(Wells, Gardner, Darton, and Co. 3s. net.)—We are always glad 
to have what we may call cosmopolitan selections of fairy-tales 
and folk-lore, such as we have in Mr. Andrew Lang’s many 
coloured volumes. It is interesting to see the resemblances and 
differences between the products of East and West, between 
legends from Scandinavia and the Far East, from Central Asia 
and Polynesia. Here we have, collected by an author who is at 
home in the subject, these tales and legends of a country which 
is peculiarly rich in such things. The “piskeys” who appear in 

Miss Tregarthen’s pages have all the appearance of genuine fairy- 
folk. The book is well illustrated, chiefly with photographs of 
Cornish landscapes, &c., though the artist now and then pictures 
for us the little folks themselves. That on p. 91, which shows 
them crowding round Phyllida as she lies in bed, is a happy effort 
in this direction. 

The Children’s Creed, by Agatha G. Twining (A. R. Mowbray 
and Co., ls. 6d. and 2s. net), is a “Simple Explanation of the 
Apostles’ Creed,” an attractive-looking book, with illustrations of 
the usual type, and some appropriate hymns, such as Mrs, 
Alexander’s “ There is a green hill far away.” 

The Story of an Eskimo Dog. By Marshall Saunders. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 2s.)—The Eskimo dog, when he is at home, is 





| 
the most hard-worked animal in creation; but ‘ Koojemook’ hag 
an even worse lot. He was a petted puppy, when he was stolen by 
some ill-disposed fellow who had a grudge against his master 
and turned loose in a Canadian city. How he fared there on 
readers must go to Mr. Saunders to tell them. If they do, they 
will allow that this is one of the most charming of dog-storieg, 
A dog calls out the best qualities in a human; ‘ Koojemook’ 
certainly does, and much to his own gain. 

Of books for young children we may mention Sunday Reading 
for the Young, Illustrated by Gordon Browne, A. G, Walker, and 
others (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., 3s. and 5s.), the annual 
volume of an excellent periodical ; also Leading Strings (same 
publishers, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d.)}——Another annual volume which 
we are glad to see again is Our Darlings, “the Childre-’ 
Treasury of Pictures and Stories” (John F. Shaw and Co, 
3s.) ——The same publishers also send us See-Saw Stories (1s.); 
and Sunday Sunshine, Edited by Catherine Shaw.—From 
Messrs. Ward and Lock we have received The Wonder-Book, a 
“ Picture Annual for Boys and Girls” (3s. 6d.); also The Brave 
Days of Old, with contributions from Dr. Gordon Stables, Messrs, 
Guy Boothby, H. C. Selous, and others.——Messrs. Cassell and 
Co. send us Little Folks (3s. 6d.) 

Grimm and Andersen’s Fairy Tales. Mlustrated by Helen 
Stratton. (Blackieand Son. 5s.)—This is a handsome, and even 
stately, volume, of folio size, with full-page coloured illustrations, 
and others in black-and-white, all of excellent quality. Miss 
Stratton’s pencil is apt, whether it has to deal with mortal or 
non-mortal, “sollers vel hominem ponere vel deum,” as Horace 
puts it. It was a happy idea to couple the old and the new— 
Grimm and Hans Andersen—together. And it was right also 
that their stories should be “selected and edited for little folk.” 
Taken as they stand, they are sometimes rather strong meat,— 
Simple Simon and his Friends, With Illustrations by Charles 
Crombie. (Greening and Co. 3s.)—“ Simple Simon’s Friends” 
are also friends of ours, Jack Horner, to wit, and Tom Tucker, 
and “ Georgie Porgie” too, though he was not a well-conducted 
boy. Mr. Crombie’s illustrations are excellent for their purpose, 

New Epirions.—The Last of the Mohicans. By J. Fenimore 
Cooper. Illustrated by J. Jellicoe. (Blackie and Son. 2s,)— 
We are glad to seea reprint of this story, certainly the finest that 
Cooper ever wrote, and one that need not fear comparison with 
more modern rivals. From the same publishers we have also 
received King Olaf’s Kinsman, by Charles W. Whistler (2s. 6d.) 
King Olaf is the “Magnus the Martyr” to whom the two 
churches by London Bridge are dedicated; by the same author, 
A Thane of Wessex, its sub-title being “A Story of the Great 
Viking Raids into Somerset” (2s. 6d.) ; John Hawke’s Fortune, by 
G. A. Henty, “A Story of Monmouth’s Rebellion” (9d.); Hans 
Brinker, by Mary Mapes Dodge (1s. 6d.), “A Story of Life in 
Holland,” and one of the earliest works of the accomplished 
authoress; The Organist’s Baby, by Kathleen Knox (ls. 6d); 
Linda and the Boys, by Cecilia S. Lowndes (1s. 6d.); Jock 
and his Friend, by Cora Langton (1s.); A Little Adventurer, 
by Gregson Gore.——From John F. Shaw and Co., Froggy’s Little 
Brother, by Brenda (1s.) 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


cnanadiijamedon 
THE LIFE OF SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS. 

The Life of Sir George Williams. By J. C. Hodder Williams, 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)}—We have no right to be 
surprised at the beginnings of a great evangelist’s career,—did 
not George Whitefield commence life as a tapster? Still, there is 
a notable contrast between the beginning of George Williams’s 
life and the ending. He was the youngest of the eight sons of a 
Somersetshire yeoman, one of a race whose tradition it was to be 
sportsmen as much as farmers. He seems to have been marked 
by a certain liveliness of wit; but there was no manifest ability. 
Perhaps his lot was determined by negative considerations. Any- 
how, the thing that brought about the family conclusion, 
“ George will never never make a farmer,” was the upsetting of 8 
haycart through his carelessness. He was apprenticed to a draper 
in Bridgwater when he was fourteen. Seven years afterwards he 
was introduced to Mr. Hitchcock, a draper on Ludgate Hill, and 
after a rebuff—“ I’ve no place for him; he is too small ”—found 
a place behind the counter at a salary of £40 a year, not, 
one would think, a very eligible situation, for the hours weré 
from seven to nine in the summer, and seven to eight in the 
winter, and it was before the time of half-holidays. In a few 
years’ time George Williams was promoted to be buyer. When 
he was thirty-two he married his employer’s daughter, and he 
died after fifty-two years of incessant work in which he never 
spared himself and never even thought of recreation. So far his 
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that this wealth should have been acquired, notwithstanding an 
habitual profuseness in his donations to charity,—one remembers 
Samuel Morley and George Moore. What distinguished 
him was a personality of an extraordinarily effective type. He 
says of himself, with something, perhaps, of a Bunyan-like 
gelf-depreciation: “I entered Bridgwater a careless, thought- 
Jess, godless, swearing young fellow.” But this was soon to 
be changed, not by a sudden revolution—this his biographer 
disclaims—but by a complete renewal of all his aims in life. 





He was one of those who, like the Arnold who is pictured for | 


ys in “Rugby Chapel,” will not be saved alone. He found a 
field for this activity in the London house which he entered. An 
appalling picture is drawn of what it and other houses of the 
same sort were in the “forties.” What was to be expected when 
anumber of young men were cooped up in such a fashion? But 
George Williams wrought wonders. “When he joined Messrs. 
Hitchcock and Rogers it was almost impossible for a young man 
in the house to be a Christian; three years afterwards it was 
almost impossible to be anything else.” But the limits of a single 
establishment were too narrow for him. He soon found his life- 
work. On June 6th, 1844, was started the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, one of the most powerful influences for good that have 
ever been set to work in this country. To that he gave his best 
energies for more than sixty years. If we had any machinery for 
beatifying and sanctifying great servants of God, he would not 
miss canonisation. What was done was to bury him in St. Paul’s 
with a ceremony worthy of the man, made impressive by a 
gathering of the whole of the English-speaking world, Much 
might be said about George Williams did occasion serve. Two 
things must be mentioned. 
one whom he met with some direct question of a spiritual kind ; 
but he never met with a rude rebuff. And he was always anti- 
fanatic. There are few men of whom both these things could be 
said. 








THE GEOLOGIST IN ARMENIA. 

A Treatise on the Geology of Armenia. By Felix Oswald. 
(Published by the Author at Iona, Beeston, Notts. £1 1s. net.)— 
Dr. Oswald’s admirable treatise on the geology of Armenia has a 
double interest. Not only is it a valuable contribution to the 
library of regional geology, but it is, so far as our knowledge 
goes, &@ unique piece of book-making, which ought to appeal 
strongly to the instincts of the collector. Dr. Oswald has not 
only written his book, but he has done all the rest of the work 
necessary to produce it with his own hands, with the sole 
exception of the binding. His book was originally intended as a 
thesis for the degree of D.Sc. at the University of London,—which 
it successfully earned him. It was the outcome of a journey in 
which the author accompanied Mr. H. F. B. Lynch in 1898 
through Armenia. “'The requirements of the University and the 
impossibility of having the book published at my own expense,” 
Dr. Oswald writes, “impelled me...... to invest in a hand- 
press and the necessary type and to print it myself page by page. 
S440 Any misprints or irregularities in the impressions will, 
I hope, be regarded with some indulgence as the work of a novice 
in this mechanical and laborious process.” As a rule, the amateur 
printer does not embark on so extensive an enterprise as the pro- 
duction of this volume of five hundred and sixteen pages, and we 
heartily congratulate Dr. Oswald on the successful completion of 
what must have been a labour of love. The printing is extremely 
clear and free from mistakes, and if there is a slight irregularity 
occasionally visible in the appearance of the pages, we are bound 
to say that we greatly prefer this sign of a welcome individuality 
to the stereotyped correctness of the ordinary book. Dr. Oswald 
has only produced a hundred copies of his work, and we should 
not be at all surprised if fifty years hence they figure at a very 
high price in the catalogues of the second-hand bookseller, because 
there is no instance within our memory in which a modern 
author has been his own printer and publisher on so imposing 
a scale. Applied to the production of a worthless book, such 
industry as Dr. Oswald’s would provoke a pitying smile. Its 
value is enhanced by the plain fact that his work fills a space 
hitherto empty in the library of the English geologist. Not since 
Abich has any geologist made so thorough a study of the physical 
formation of Armenia. This country presents many features of 
peculiar interest owing to its position as the bridge between 
Europe and Asia, the end of the long chain of plateaux, or huge 
earth-wrinkle, which extends from the confines of China to the 
Aegean Sea. Political circumstances have made it difficult for 
the geologist to study Armenia with any thoroughness, and there 
was much room for Dr. Oswald’s excellent book. It is of too 
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might be matched by many another: the country lad who | technical a nature to be reviewed at length in our columns, 
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and other, and dies a wealthy man. Nor is it without precedent | 
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original discoveries, such as that of one of the largest volcanic 






Lake Van. No previous survey of this brigand-haunted spot had 
been made, and it was reserved for Dr. Oswald to discover the 
huge crater-lake, nearly five miles in diameter—far larger than 
the famous craters of Hawaii—which occupies the old volcanic 
vent. In many other respects Dr. Oswald’s work has added very 
considerably to our knowledge of Armenian geology. We sincerely 
trust that some publisher will now see the desirability of bringing 
this work within the reach of a wider circle of readers, Every 
scientific library ought to possess it, and a home-made edition of 
a hundred copies will not go very far to supply this demand. It 
would be a thousand pities if so good a piece of work were to be 
withheld from the numerous students who must desire to consult 
it, or if Dr. Oswald were prevented from reaping even that modest 
reward which is nowadays allotted to the author of a scientific 
book. 
























WITH THE COSSACKS. 

With the Cossacks. By Francis McCullagh. (Eveleigh Nash. 
7s. 6d. net.)—Since the Manchurian War the Cossack has been 
rather under a cloud. As a cavalry soldier he was almost useless 
to Kuropatkin, although great expectations had been formed of 
him, whilst his performances during the same period in the streets 
of Moscow and St. Petersburg redounded even less to his credit 
asaman. Mr. McCullagh, who rode with the Cossacks through- 
out the Russo-Japanese War, has undertaken, not without success, 
to be their apologist. He cannot, indeed, contrive to exalt their 
exiguous military achievements during the war. That were an 
impossible task, which he wisely does not attempt. Thus, in 














forbears to comment upon its military aspect, but confines him- 
self chiefly to a picturesque chronicle of all the peoples, nations, 
and languages who rallied under that commander to the standard 
of the Czar which is clearly intended to remind us of Homer, 
who called Juno to his aid in telling of a like muster. Buriats, 
whilom soldiers of the “Scourge of God”; “ flat-nosed Kalmuks, 
Zaporingian Cossacks, descendants [sic] of those bloodthirsty 
celibates who made their lair in the islands of the Dnieper”; 
Cossacks of the Don; “ Caucasians with green banners, Circassian 
blades, and graceful Arab steeds, with figures like Greek statues, 
delicately chiselledlips, and most murderous dispositions ”—never 
was a cavalry division so crowded with historic names and ferocious 
memories. But the story so bravely begun dies gradually away 
into a minor key of retreat, and the army gathered between the 
shores of the Pacific and those of the “ebony and amber seas,” 
which recalled “gigantic upheavals more Asiatic than Euro- 
pean,” and awakened distant echoes of “the hoof beats of 
innumerable hordes of horsemen galloping over the steppes,” 
is found to be composed but of human beings after all, with a 
wholesome respect for a few companies of Japanese infantry. 
Thus, on closer inspection, the Trans-Baikal Cossacks are 
in reality gentle, inoffensive farmers’ sons, who do not like 
war at all, “who are apt to fall asleep at any time of the day, 
and whose only ambition is to till their fields, sing songs, and 
live happily with their wives.” These are no longer the men of 
whom the Frenchman wrote in 1814: “Le récit de la férocité de 
ces barbares fait frémir la Nature.” On the contrary, they are 
“an extraordinarily hospitable and genial people,” who will never 
refuse hospitality, lest they repulse an angel unawares. Perhaps 
the most illuminating pages in Mr. McCullagh’s book are those 
which tell us of his own personal experiences in the retreat from 
Mukden: “a phantasmagoria, a wild jumble of transformation 
Millennium and Hell.” This part 
; but it has the added 
eyewitness, though 
It is heartily to 


































scenes—a mixture of the 
of his chonicle recalls Zola’s “ Débicle” 
advantage of being the story of an 
possibly of a somewhat impressionable one. 
be recommended to those who would study the psychology 
of war. “For miles we seemed to be treading on nothing but 
rifles and cartridges which preceding columns had thrown away. 
One man, blinded in both 









We also came across many wounded, 
calling on us for God’s sake not to leave 





rushed after us, 
He stumbled forward, with arms widely outspread 
At last one of his hands touched my 
holster, and he clutched it feverishly. ‘Thou art mounted, 
O brother, O little angel!’ he said.” For the rest of the story 
of the retreat and eventual capture of Kuropatkin’s rearguard, 
with which the author was marching, and of the degradation of 
a proud European nation in the shepherding of the captives 
through “one uninterrupted yellow grin” all the way to Dalny, 
our readers must go to the book itself. Like many other 
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so as not to miss me. 
















European witnesses of the war, Mr. McCullagh has little 
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sympathy with the rejoicing with which we in England greeted 
the victory of our allies. “ Banzai!” he argues, “is not 
the cry of the Frenchman or the German. It i# something 
infinitely more disquieting and significant. It is the cry 
of that strange and monstrous Asia with which Europe has 
been at feud for thrice a thousand years. It demands vengeance, 
not only for Port Arthur, but also for Salamis, for the Pink 
Forbidden City, for the Red River, for Plassey, for Kandahar, for 
Mindanao. Oh England! Oh my country! What deed is this 
thou hast done?” Yet this is the writer who has just told us, 
and quite correctly, that the Cossack himself is more Asiatic than 
European! It will be perceived that Mr. McCullagh, who is not, 
after all, an. Englishman, but an imaginative Irishman, allows 
his pen to run away with him. But his book is none the less 
good reading for that. 








WILD LIFE IN EAST ANGLIA. 

Wild Life in East Anglia. By William A. Dutt. With 
16 Illustrations in Colour by F. Southgate, R.B.A. (Methuen and 
Co. Js. 6d. net.)—There is a great. deal of interesting matter in 
this book which is made accessible to the general reader, and Mr. 
Frank Southgate’s charming water-colours of birds, beasts, and 
the human inhabitants of East Anglia are so well known now 
that we need not dwell upon their attractions. A great literature 
has come into existence dealing with the natural history of these 
Eastern counties, and dating from the time of Sir Thomas 
Browne down to the present day. Mr. Dutt expresses his 
indebtedness to these records, and some chapters of his book are 
largely composed of extracts. It is a blot upon the book that he 
does not always give a footnote with an exact reference. To 
quote the Zoologist, Nature, the Transactions of natural 
history societies, or the files of newspapers without date 
or reference is almost unpardonable. This material is, of 
course, well known to naturalists, and the information would 
have been made more attractive to the ordinary reader had it 
been better digested and arranged. We have also noted an 
unduly large number of repetitions and of careless misprints, 
With these criticisms we have done our fault-finding. It must 
not be supposed that Mr. Dutt’s information is all second-hand, 
or his book a compiation. On the contrary, he has a great 
knowledge of East Anglia, its marshmen, traditions, customs, 
legends, and fauna. He has some knowledge, too, of botany. But 
why does he call a forget-me-not a “myosote”? And if he some- 
times gives the scientific names of plants, why not always do so? 
The most interesting chapters by far are those in which Mr. Dutt 
sets down his own experiences with marshmen and eel-eatchers, or 
his rambles over the wild Breckland and the old fen country. 
Two chapters on wild life in Breckland give a good account of 
that strange sandy district round Thetford where stone-curlews 
are more numerous than anywhere else in these islands, and the 
Neolithic industry of flint-knapping, which began some twenty 
thousand years ago, is still worked at in the town of Brandon. 
Another chapter describes how the smelt-netters carry on their 
business on Breydon. When almost every kind of beast, bird, 
and fish is diminishing in numbers, it is surprising to learn that 
an old smelter told Mr. Dutt that the -business was as profitable 
now as ever, and this man had been at it since he was nine 
years old. In 1904 ho made the record catch of his life, 
and landed eighteen score of smelts at one haul. The 
eel-catcher with whom Mr. Dutt spent a night declared 
that much larger catches of eels were made fifty years 
ago than now, though with the sett he was then 
using his biggest catch had been over ten stones in a night. 
Celebrated trees, swan-upping, edible frogs, and some old methods 
of wildfowling form the subjects of other chapters. In the 
appendix will be found a list of East Anglian bird-names, names 
of wild flowers, and a short bibliography. Mr. Dutt’s book will 
doubtless find numbers of readers who may learn much from it 
about the natural history, past and present, and the antiquities 
and legends of the district. We should exaggerate, however, if 
we pretended that it was a very valuable contribution to the list 
of books on Norfolk and Suffolk. 








MAKERS OF CANADA. 

In the series “Makers of Canada” (T. C. and E. C. Jack; 
by subscription, 20 vols. at 21s. net each) we have Count 
Frontenac, by William Dawson Le Sueur, and Bishop Laval, by 
Leblond de Brumath. Count Frontenac, after a somewhat 
stormy youth and manhood—he was overwhelmed with debt 
and had a permanent quarrel with his wife from quite 
early days of their marriage—became Governor of Canada in 
1672, when he was in his fifty-third year. Eleven years 


a. 
afterwards he was recalled, after sundry disagreements with the 


home authorities. After something less than six years at home 
he was reappointed. His second term of office lasted for the rest 
of his life, for he died in harness on November 28th, 1698, when 
he had entered on his seventy-ninth year. The Life of Bishop 
Laval gives, so to speak, the other side of the picture. He wag 
born in 1622, and so was a younger contemporary of the Governor 
He preceded him in Canada by some years, for he went-out ma 
Vicar Apostolic—the country was not ready, it was thought, to 
be regularly constituted a diocese—in 1658. He became Bishop 
of Quebec in 1674, and, with occasional absences, held the Officg 
for thirty-four years. He was not always on the best of terms 
with the Governor. Frontenac had a very high estimate of his 
own position, and was quite ready to repeat, with a smaller 
reference, his master’s “ L’état c’est moi”; and he wasa Jansenist, 
a circumstance on which his clever adversaries did not fail to 
insist. On one point of difference we are naturally inclined to 
side with the Bishop. This was the liquor traffic with the Indians, 
a commerce which the Bishop was disposed to prohibit altogether, 
M. Le Sueur maintains that this was impossible, and it certainly 
is net for us to pronounce an opinion. However this may be, the 
two volumes should be read together. Combined they givea good 
notion of New France as it was in the later decades of the seyep. 
teenth century. 








TWO BIOGRAPHIES. 

Grifith John: the Story of Fifty Years in China. By Rp. 
Wardlaw Thompson. (K.T.S. 7s. 6d. net.)—It may be easy to 
write the biography of a man who yet lives, but it is not easy to 
review it. We hope that it will not give offence to say that to 
sober-minded persons it seems strange that a child of eight should 
feel “a conviction of sin” and become a Church member, and 
that a boy of fourteen should preach. This latter experiment 
Dr. John himself acknowledges to have been a failure. At 
sixteen, however, he began again, and this time, we are given to 
understand, with success. All that can be said is that there are 
| some men whom nothing can harm, and that Dr. John seems to 
| be one of them. In 1854—he was then in his twenty-second 
year—he went out to China, and there he has laboured, with but 
a brief interval of repose, ever since. He is now recruiting his 
strength in America, but he hopes to resume work before long. 
We cannot follow his biographer into details. The general 
result we can hardly call satisfactory when so much remains to 
be done, but it is distinctly encouraging. Dr. John has had to 
put up with much and has passed through many dangers, but he 
has also had many successes. When at work with a native 
colporteur he found his books so civilly, and even so gladly, 
accepted that it was a shock when one Chinaman tore out the 
title-page. The bystanders gave as a sufficient explanation that 
he was a Roman Catholic. Dr. John’s most important occupation 
has been in the translation of the Scriptures. Classical Chinese 
and the colloquial language have rival claims. He has attempted 
a middle course, and not, it would seem, without much accept- 
ance. Among the questions discussed is the employment of 
unmarried women as missionaries. Dr. John was at first opposed, 
but has seen reason to change his mind. One thing is certain, 
that if any one would prepare the statistics of mortality among 
missionaries’ wives, it would be an appalling document. Another 
interesting biography of a man whose life was largely given to 
missionary work is Ebenezer E. Jenkins, by J. H. Jenkins, M.A. 
(C. H. Kelly, 3s. 6d.) Mr. Jenkins, also, was a Welshman pur 
sang, though he was born in Devonshire. He belonged to the 
Wesleyan body, and was formally admitted te its ministry in his 
twenty-sixth year (1845), sailing immediately after for India. 
After about eighteen years he was compelled to change the scene. 
In 1865 he returned to England, and in process of time became 
President of the Conference, retiring from work in 1888. Our 
main interest in his biography is the literary passion which was 
so strong in him all his life. In his own Communion he had a 
great reputation, and apparently a well-deserved reputation, as 4 
preacher ; a man with a nature so spiritual and a literary taste so 
cultivated had at least two of the greatest qualifications for this 
work. His son has discharged the office of biographer with 
taste and discretion. 











THE PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND BOOKBINDERS OF 
WESTMINSTER AND LONDON. 

The Printers, Stationers, and Bookbinders of Westminster and 
London, 1470-1535. By E. Gordon Duff, M.A. (Cambridge 
University Press. 5s. net.)—Mr. Duff tells us all that there is 
to be told on this subject, sometimes correcting even that famous 
expert in bibliography, William Blades. His volume, containing 
two sets of lectures delivered on the Sandars Foundation at 
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Cambridge, will be invaluable tothose who are studying the subject. 
The general reader may find it somewhat dull after he has passed 
beyond Caxton, De Worde (who, however, is chiefly famous as 
Gaxton’s successor), and Richard Pynson. When we reach the 
third decade of the sixteenth century a new interest comes into 
the subject. From being literary and antiquarian, it becomes 
historical. Two printers, probably related to each other, 
Christopher and Hans van Reremond, started the business of 
printing and supplying the New Testament in English. The 
business went briskly on from 1525 to 1530, when Christopher 
was thrown into prison for the offence of selling these books, and 
died there. Hans came over to London and carried on the sale. 
Meanwhile Christopher’s widow continued to print them. Mr. 
Duff tells us that though much has been written on this subject, 
“little is really known.” One reason is obvious: a printer engaged 
in this business did his best to keep his movements concealed. 
Mr. Duff has something to relate about early stationers, who 
were often binders also. 








A GERMAN POMPADOUR. 

A German Pompadour: being the Extraordinary History of 
Wilhelmine von Grévenitz, Landhofmeisterin of Wirtemberg. A 
Narrative of the Eighteenth Century. By Marie Hay. (A. Con- 
stable and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—This is the curious story of the 
woman who for many years ruled Wirtemberg as the adored 
mistress of its Duke, Eberhard Ludwig. She was accused of 
many crimes, including witchcraft, and terribly hated by the 
people of the country, who saw nothing in this beautiful woman, 
with all her charm, but a sinful, selfish robber and tyrant. The 
history, half forgotten except in its main lines, has been unearthed 
from the old archives of Stuttgart, and makes indeed an extra- 
ordivary romance, which would be both more valuable and more 
interesting if the author (or editor) had not cast it into the shape 
of something like an historical novel. Scenes and conversations 
which must, we suppose, be imaginary, somewhat spoil the book’s 
vraisemblance as a record of a real and remarkable life. Like 
Madame de Pompadour in her selfishness and her love of ruling, 
the Countess Grivenitz was even less fortunate in her end. 
Eberhard Ludwig deserted her, under the influence of Frederick 
William of Prussia, and her later days, deprived cf power and 
property, were chiefly spent in a melancholy exile. 








MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD. 

Merton College, Oxford. By H. J. White, M.A. (J. M. Dent 
and Co. 2s. net.) —Mr. White vindicates the claim of Merton to be 
the oldest College in Oxford. That there were earlier foundations 
ofa kind at University and Balliol must be conceded; but the 
College proper was first seen at Merton. The place which it 
occupied in early days was of proportionate importance. It 
was to Merton that an observer in the fourteenth century would 
have looked if he had wanted to examine the new development of 
the academical system. Mr. White proceeds to give a complete 
account of the buildings. Merten has suffered something from 
the hands of destroyers and restorers, but on the whole has been 
fortunate ; the worst dangers have “ blown over.” Then we have 
sundry details from the College history, and finally an account of 
“Worthies.” Before the Reformation there was Wycliffe (possibly), 
Walter Burley, and Archbishop Bradwardine; after, John Jewel, 
W. H. Savile, Thomas Bodley, and Antony Wood, among others. 








CONFESSIONS OF AN ANARCHIST. 

Confessions of an Anarchist. By W. C. Hart. (E. Grant 
Richards. 2s. 6d. net.)—To have “spent some ten years among 
Anarchists,” to have been “for some time secretary to two 
Anarchist groups,” and to have “written for various Anarchist 
journals” certainly give “some claims to be considered an 
authority.” But these things do not exactly prepossess one in 
favour of the witness. So much one is bound to say; yet the 
party of order cannot afford to neglect the information so 
obtained. And very strange this information is. On the whole, 
it tends to reassure those who may have been terrified by the 
threats and actual performances of the destructives. That they 
are dangerous in a way no one can deny; so are homicidal 
lunatics ; and there is no possible method of absolutely guarding 
against the outrages which they may commit. But the total lack 
of coherence among them prevents them from becoming practi- 
cally formidable. Nothing can be more ludicrous than their 
attempts to construct. They are more absolute failures than even 
the Socialistic experiments. Mr. Hart gives facsimiles of hand- 
bills and title-pages, and portraits of notorious criminals, not the 
least curious of these being “ A Russian Revolutionist,” a sweetly 


pretty young woman who “shot herself to escape arrest for com- 
plicity in a plot against the Czar in 1905.” 








The Church Plate of the Diocese of Bangor. By E. Alfred Jones. 
(Bemrose and Sons. 21s. net.)—The remoteness of this North 
Wales diocese did not save it from the hands of the spoilers. 
There is but one example of pre-Reformation church plate in the 
diocese of Bangor, a silver chalice, dated circa 1500, which is 
preserved at Llandudwen. (The Mazer Bowl, which exists at 
Clynnog, and is still earlier in date, though used for ecclesiastical 
purposes, is a secular vessel.) Of Elizabethan plate there are 
twenty-eight specimens, a number which compares unfavourably 
with the seventy-five of Llandaff, and the fifty-nine which are to 
be found in the county of Pembroke only. These belong, as do 
most Elizabethan examples, to the decade 1571-80. Mr. Alfred 
Jones has put together much interesting material, adding to its 
value and attractiveness by a number of illustrations. The 
Llandudwen chalice serves as a frontispiece. It is of an ornate 
design, of silver, parcel gilt. 


The Defenceless Islands. By L. Cope Cornford. (E. Grant 
Richards. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Cornford prefaces his book with one 
of Ruskin’s most extravagant utterances to the effect that all good 
things come out of war, all evil things out of peace. The practical 
conclusion should be that Great Britain should go to war on the 
earliest possible occasion. As Mr. Cornford is convinced that 
war would speedily land us in irretrievable disaster, there seems 
to be a certain inconsistency. His object is to recommend 
conscription. “The mass of the people is utterly oblivious of 
sound military principles.” But surely the practical difficulty is 
the food-supply. The gravity of this we do not for a moment 
deny, and Mr. Cornford does well to insist upon it. There cannot 
be too high a rate of insurance to pay for a property so inestimably 
valuable as is the United Kingdom, and all the talk of unbearable 
taxation is folly or worse. But we cannot see how England would 
be profited, as far as food import is concerned, by having half-a- 
million men under arms. Our cnemy would simply leave England 
alone, and devote all his energies to attacking our trade routes. 


In the “ Nineteenth Century Series” (W. and R. Chambers, 5s. 
net) we have Naval Battles in the Century, by Rear-Admiral 
Francis J. Higginson, U.S.N. The “century” is the nineteenth ; 
consequently the epoch-making battle of Tsushima does not come 
within the writer’s scope. His first narrative is of the battle of 
Copenhagen; two chapters are given to Trafalgar. The other 
naval fights of the Napoleonic War are not of the first consequence. 
Nor was the battle of Lake Erie; it is interesting, however, 
as having been fought between English-speaking combatants, 
Navarino was not much of a battle, but it was the last engage- 
ment between fleets on the old conditions. Indeed, there was a 
long truce, so to speak, not broken till we reach Lissa. Then 
there is another long gap, reaching to the battle of the Yalu 
River. This part of the book concludes with a description of the 
naval operations in the Spanish-American War. Part II. is given 
to “ Single-Ship Actions,” and III. to“ Engagements with Batteries 
and Forts.” This is a useful volume. 


The Comedy of Charles Dickens. First Series. (Chapman and 
Hall. 6s.)—The sub-title of this volume reads thus: “ A Book of 
Chapters and Extracts Taken from the Writer’s Novels by his 
Daughter Kate (Mrs. Perugini).” The first extract is from 
“Sketches by Boz,” and it was the earliest to appear, being 
published in the Old Monthly Magazine for December, 15833. 
Whether it was the first time that Charles Dickens saw himself in 
print we do not know; but Mrs. Perugini quotes the words in 
which he describes the keen delight which its appearance excited 
in him. We are not disposed to criticise Mrs. Perugini’s choice. 
Ranked according to the length of the extracts given, “ Pickwick” 
comes first, “Martin Chuzzlewit” second, “ Nicholas Nickleby ” 
third, and “Our Mutual Friend” fourth. Personally the writer 
of this notice would have given more from the earlier and less 
from the later books. On the other hand, much may be said for 
an adequate representation of Dickens’s different phases. 


The Tomb of Hdtshopsiti. (A. Constable and Co. 42s. net.)— 
This volume consists of three parts. Mr. Theodore M. Davis, 
who originated the enterprise, tells the previous history of the 
tomb, and how it came to be examined again; M. Edouard Naville 
relates the story of the Queen—her name is commonly spelt 
Hatshepsu—which is one of the most remarkable episodes in 
Egyptian history ; and Mr. Edward Carter describes the process of 





excavation, and the results which were attained. The chief of 
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these was the discovery of the two sarcophagi, that of the Queen 
and that of Thoutmdsis I. (her father). Both were empty, the 
bodies having been removed in 900 B.C. by the priests to Deir el 
Bahari. As two female bodies were found there in 1881, it is 
reasonable to suppose, with Mr. Davis, that one of them is the 
Queen. Limestone slabs were discovered inscribed with chapters 
from the “Book of the Dead,” and a variety of fragments of 
funereal furniture, but nothing of much importance. The 
sepulchral chamber was without inscriptions. 


In the “ Wisdom of the East” Series, Edited by L. Cranmer- 
Byng and Dr. 8S. A. Kapadia (John Murray, 1s. net), we 
have Sa‘di’s Scroll of Wisdom, with Introduction by Arthur N. 
Wollaston. It does not seem quite certain that the Scroll of 
Wisdom is a genuine work of Sa‘di’s. As the poet died in 1291, 
and the work, according to Mr. Wollaston, was first ascribed to 
him in 1438 and is not found in the earlier MSS., the author- 
ship is, to say the least, doubtful. That it contains precepts 
“which would do no discredit to the philosophy of this, the 
twentieth century of the Christian era,” may be conceded. There 
is nothing, however, very striking about them. We hope it is 
not irreverent to say that the Scroll sometimes reminds us of 
Tupper’s “Proverbial Philosophy”; but then Tupper has been 
somewhat unjustly depreciated. 


We have received the eleventh edition of A Treatise on the Law, 
Privileges, Proceedings, and Usage of Parliament, by Sir Thomas 
Erskine May, Edited by 'T’. Lonsdale Webster (Books I.-II.) and 
William Edward Grey (Book III.) (W. Clowes and Sons, 45s.) 
The first edition appeared in 1844; the ninth (the last which 
appeared under the author’s care) in 1883; the tenth in 1893, 
under the supervision of Sir Reginald Palgrave and My. A. 
Bonham-Carter. In 1844 there were fourteen Standing Orders ; 
in 1893 there were ninety-one. And the thirteen years that have 
passed since then have added to their number It should be 
mentioned that Mr. Webster is second clerk assistant in the 
House of Commons, and that Mr. Grey is “of the Committee 
Office.” 








PLEASE SEND POSTCARD 


to the ‘‘R.T.S.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C., and ask for a copy 
of the Society’s new 36-paged Illustrated List of Gift-Books. 


GRIFFITH JOHN: 


The Story of Fifty Years in China. [By the Rev. R. WARD- 
LAW THOMPSON. With Two Photogravure Portraits and other 
Illustrations. Demy Svo, 560 pages, cloth gilt, 7s. Gd. net. 
The British Weekly says :—“‘It is a fascinating and inspiring volume. 
The Manchester Guarvian says :—‘* Readers will find in this book the portrait 
of a strong, lovable man, of great tenacity of purpose, and wonderful industry. 
He has in him the stuff of which great soldiers and explorers are made.” 
The Daily News says :—‘* The book makes a thrilling chapter in the history 
of missions. It is not only a record of the life of Dr. John. It gives a good 
idea of the progress of the Celestial Empire during the last fifty years." 


BY-PATHS IN NATURE. 


By FRANK STEVENS, Author of “Adventures in Pondland,” &e. 
With 72 Illustrations by FRANK PERCY SMITH. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 2s. Gd. ; Fs 
The Standard says :—*' It deals with life in a small garden observed by ‘ one 
who saw the little tragedies and comedies of Nature played again and again.’ 
It is a pleasant and profitable signpost for the young naturalist, profusely 
jllustrated, and showing the saving grace cf humour.’ 


The GENERAL EPISTLE of JAMES 


A Devotional Commentary. By the Rev. CHARLES BROWN, 
of Ferme Park Church, london, Author of “ Light aud Life,” &. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 

The Rev. Charles Brown considers the Epistle strictly upon its practical and 
personal side, drawing out step by step those lessons likely to appeal most 
strongly to the Christian reader desirous, not only of knowing the Apostle’s 
meaning, but of fashioning his life according to the invitations and warnings 


of Holy Scripture. 


THE WHITE PLUMES OF NAVARRE 


A Romance of the Wars of Religion. A New and Stirring 
Historical Story by S R. CROCKETT, Author of “The Lilac Sun- 
bonnet,” “ The Raiders,” &c. Third Impression Just Ready. Illustrated. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

«It is one Mr. Crockett’s most powerful and engrossing stories.”—Scotsman. 
** Tt never loses its grip of the reader.”—Birmingham Post. “ A lively, stirring 
story.”—Daily Telegraph. ‘* A brave story, bravely told.”—Morning Post. “A 
straightforward tale of love and adventure,”—Tribune. “ The characterisation 
is in Mr. Crockett’s best form,’’—Athenzum, 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
Loxpow: 4 BOUVERIE STREET, AND 65 ST. PAUL’S, E.C. 


*,° Please send postcard asking for the R.T.S, new 36-paged Illustrated List of 
Gift-Books, 





CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers 


The MEDIC! Series of Coloured 
Reproductions after the 
Old Masters. 


These Pilates are the product of a new method which 
ensures absolute fidelity in the rendering of form and 
a presentment of the colour of the originals such as has 
hitherto d imp ible of realisation, 


The BURLINGTON MAGAZINE for October says :—« Nothing 
of the kind so good or so cheap has ever before been 
offered to the public.” 


i. BERNARDINO LUINI; 1475 (?)-1533, 
HEAD OF THE VIRGIN MARY, after the 


Fresco now in the Brera Palace, Milan. 
(Size of Plate, 27 by 19 inches; Colour Surface, 13} by 10} inches,) 
10s. 6d. net. 


ii; LEONARDO DA VINCI: 1452-1519, 
HEAD OF THE CHRIST, after the unfinisheg 


Cartoon now in the Brera Palace, Milan. 
(Size of Plate, 27 by 19 inches; Colour Surface, 13} by 10} inches.) 
10s. 6d. net. 


iiii ALESSANDRO  FILIPEPI, called 
BOTTICELLI: 1447-1510. 
THE VIRGIN AND CHILD, Painting in tempers 


on wooden panel now in the Museo Poldi-Pezzolj at 
Milan. 
(Size of Plate, 24} by 17} inches; Colour Surface, 133 by 9} inches.) 


10s. 6d. net. 


iv. LEONARDO DA VINCI: 
THE LAST SUPPER, from the fresco in §, 
Maria delle Grazie, Milan, 
(Size of Plate, 41} by 23 inches; Colour Surface, 32 by 17} inchea.) 
21s. net. 


The Publishers wili send a full Prospectus and Note 
upon the Medici Prints post-free to all applicants. They 
have arranged to facilitate personal inspection of the 
Prints by intending purchasers at any address within 
the United Kingdom. Applications through your Book- 
seller or Printseller are invited. 





STORIES OF 
THE ITALIAN ARTISTS 


FROM VASARI. 
Collected and Arranged by E. L. SEELEY. 
The Binding and Title are Copies of XVth and XIIIth Century Originals, 
ORDINARY EDITION, red buckram, full gilt, gilt tops, 
about 8} by 54 inches, with 24 Half-tose Plates and 
8 Four-Colour Plates pom . one 


SPECIAL EDITION, about 9} by ¢€} inches, bound full 
parchment, with 4 additional Four-Colour Plates and a 
Special Coloured Woodcut Frontispiece after Botticelli... 158 net 
Bound in Vellum eon one on aie -» 20s. net. 


7s. Gd. net. 


THE 


Poetical Works of William Blake 


Edited and Annotated by EDWIN J. ELLIS. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, half-leather, 15s. net ; cloth, 12s. net. 
Photogravure Frontispiece to each volume. 
WILLIAM BLAKE: a Critical Study. By 
ALGERNON CHARLES SwinsurNe. A New Edition with a New Preface. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
THE TEA-PLANTER.,. By Mrs. Penny. 68 


‘Mrs. Penny has in our opinion produced the most finished au! artistic 


work that has yet appeared over her name.’’—Guardian. 


BURNT SPICES. By L. 8. Gisson. 6s. 


**A work of unmistakable ability and originality.”"—The World, 


THE MAN APART. By Raven Srravs. 6s. 


“*The Man Apart’ is a piece of strong work, on which Mr. Straus is to be 
congratulated.’’—Scotsman, 


TO DEFEAT THE ENDS OF JUSTICE. 
By HERBERT COMPTON. 6s. 
“A story teeming with incident and colour While the attractive qualities 
of the principal characters intensify the iuterest......A stirring and delightful 
book.”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS. 111 St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 
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wir. Eveleigh Nash’s New Books 


“THE MOST CHARMING BOOK OF THE YEAR.” 
Demy 8vo, with 21 Photogravure Portraits, price 21s. net. 


FAMOUS BEAUTIES 
OF TWO REIGNS. 


Being an Account of Some Fair Women of Stuart 
and Georgian Times. 
By MARY CRAVEN. 
With a Chapter on Fashion in Femininity by MARTIN HUME. 
CONTENTS :—Barbara Cleveland; Louise de Keroualle ; Molly Lepell; 
the Beautiful Gunnings; Frances Abington; Anne Seymour 


Damer; Jane, Duchess of Gordon ; Elizabeth Linley; Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire ; Mary Robinson (‘ Perdita”). 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ An entertaining book.” 
GLASGOW HERALD.—“ Shows a wide knowledge of the two periods dealt 


with,” 





Royal Svo, price 24s. net. 


The CHATEAUX of TOURAINE. 
By M. H. LANSDALE. 
Illustrated by JULES GUERIN. 


SPECTATOR.—“ Those who know Touraine will read it with interest, and 
those who do not will at least wish to make the wonderful province the scene 


of their next holiday.” 


Demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


A TWICE-CROWNED QUEEN 
(Anne of Brittany). 


By CONSTANCE, COUNTESS DE LA WARR. 


STANDARD.—“ The Countess De La Warr is to be congratulated on a vivid 
estimate of the twice-crowned Queen.” 


A TRUE STORY BY A DIPLOMAT. 
NOW READY. 


A ROYAL TRAGEDY. 
Being the Story of the Assassination of King Alexander 
and Queen Draga of Servia. 
By CHEDOMILLE MIJATOVICH, 
Formerly Servian Minister at the Court of St. James. 


Price 7s. 6d. 


A BOOK FOR THE AMBITIOUS. 


Price 5s. net. 


SUCCESS IN LIFE. 


By EMIL REICH. 





New Six-Shilling Novels and Stories. 


THE RED BURGEE. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS, Author of “ The Blue Peter,” &e. 


STANDARD.—* We should be genuinely sorry if we thought anybody who 
loved the sea and things of the sea missed reading this book, for it deserves 


to be read the world over.” 


A NOVEL ON THE DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER QUESTION. 
LAWFUL ISSUE. 


By JAMES BLYTH, Author of “Juicy Joe,” &e. 
TRIBUNE.—“ A strong book.” 
A GRIPPING BOOK OF GHOST STORIES. 
THE EMPTY HOUSE. 


By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, 


A DRAMA IN SUNSHINE...Horace Annesley Vachell 


‘ufth Impression, 
EEO, | W. Hornung 
THE MATRIMONIAL LOTTERY...C. O’Conor Eccles 


Third Impression. 


WOMEN AND THE WEST......... Charles Marriott 
THE SURGE OF WAR.................. Norman Innes 
THE POWER OF THE PAST......... Daniel Lesueur 
THE MANAGER'S BOX...............000.+. John Randal 


From Mr. GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST 


JUST OUT. 


The Life, Letters, & Work 
FREDERIC LEIGHTON 


By Mrs. RUSSELL BARRINGTON. 
With 154 Reproductions from Drawings and Paintings by 
LORD LEIGHTON, including 18 in Colour and 18 in Photo- 
gravure, 
2 vols., 750 pages, royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, £2 2s. net. 
Also an EDITION DE LUXE of Fifty-five Copies (Numbered) 
on Arnold Hand-made Paper, £5 5s. net. 
This important Biography includes the Diaries 
and Letters written by Leighton, covering a period 
of fifty years. Among other Letters are several 
from George Eliot, Ruskin, Mr. and Mrs, Brown- 
ing, Henry Greville, Mrs. Fanny Kemble, Richard 
Doyle, Gambier Parry, Robert Fleury, Edward 
Steinle, and others, many of whom (such as Sir 
W. B. Richmond, Briton Riviere, Alfred East, 
Walter Crane, and Sir W. Thiselton Dyer) have 
also contributed their reminiscences of the great 
Artist specially for this work, 


Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
Letter-Bag 


Edited by G. SOMES LAYARD. 
With Recollections of the Artist by Miss Eliza- 
beth Croft; and Letters from Peel, Wellington, 

Scott, Cowper, Thomas Campbell, and others, 
Also 22 Portraits and Illustrations in Photogravure and Half- 


tone. 320 pages, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 15s. net. 


OLIVES 


The Reminiscences of a President. 
By Sir WYKE BAYLISS. 
With an Appreciation by FREDERICK WEDMORE, and 22 
Reproductions of Drawings by the Author, including 4 in Colour, 
and 2 Portraits. 


400 pages, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 15s net. 
Books, Pictures, Architecture, and Art Criti- 
cism are the chief subjects dealt with; but there 
are also personal reminiscences and charming 
anecdotes of leading men in the Art world— 
Millais, Leighton, Watts, and Whistler. 


Lord Acton & his Circle 


Correspondence containing Criticism on 
Literature, History, and Theology. 
Edited, with Introduction, by ABBOT GASQUET, OS.B. With 
Portrait. 464 pages, demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 
Saturday Review.—* Letters of surpassing interest,” 


G. F. WATTS 
Reminiscences by Mrs. RUSSELL BARRINGTON. 
With 5 Full-page Illustrations in Colour, 4 Photogravure Portraits, 
and 27 other Illustrations from hitherto unpublished Drawings, 
mostly by G. F. WATTS, and 3 Facsimiles of Handwriting. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with Design on Cover by 

WATTS, 2is. net. [Third Edition, 





By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 
Pott 4to, half-cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net each. 


MY DOG 


With 6 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by G. VERNON STOKES. 


Old-Fashioned Flowers 


With 6 Fnll-page Illustrations in Colour by G. S. ELGOOD, 


JOYZELLE:a Dramain Five Acts 








London: EVELEIGH NASH, 32 Bedford Street. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road, 
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From J. M. DENT & CO.’S XMAS LIST 





SOME HANDSOME BOOKS FOR PRESENTATION. 


TOURAINE AND ITS STORY. 


By ANNE MACDONELL. 
With 50 Coloured & many Line Illustrations by AMY B. ATKINSON 
Demy 4to, £1 Is. net. 


The Standard says :—‘‘ An admirable and scholarly account...... The coloured 
pictures are altogether excellent, and greatly enhance the artistic appeal of a 


welcome and attractive book.” 


By 





appreciation of nature i 





THE HEART OF ENGLAND. 


EDWARD THOMAS. 


With 48 Coloured Illustrations by H. LINLEY RICHARDSon 


Demy 4to, £1 Is, net, 


The Standard says:—“ This is quite one of the most beautiful books ; 
praise of a country life which we have seen for a long time. Teens in 


s in the book.” The poetic 








Constantine 
the Great. 


A Tragedy in Verse. By NEWMAN 
HOWARD. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


The Athenzum, in a four-column review, says :— 
“ The play is all action. The four acts are full of 
exciting situations, sensational surprises, plots, 
and counterplots....... It is alive with true dramatic 
imagination.” 


Court Life in the 
Dutch Republic, 


1638-1689. By the Baroness VAN 
ZUYLEN VAN NYEVELT. With 


Illustrations in Photogravure, square 
demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


“This scholarly and interesting book....... The 
authoress is a severe critic......Her praise and blame 
are judiciously distributed. She has collected from 
Dutch authorities many facts which will be new to 
English readers. Ver illustrations deserve a special 





word of praise.’’—Manchester Guardian, 





In Constable’s 
Country. 


By HERBERT W. TOMPKINS. With 
Portrait, and 15 Reproductions jn 
Colour from Constable's Paintings, 
fcap. 4to, 12s. 6d. net. 

“We have rarely read a book of topographical 


gossip at once so informing and so cheerfully 
companionable.”—Daily News, 








SIGISMONDO MALATESTA. | 


A Study of a Fifteenth Century Italian Despot. 
By EDWARD HUTTON. 


VITTO 


Her 
By 


[Please write for Prospectus, 


RIA COLONNA,. 


Friends and Her Tim%s. 
MAUD F. JERROLD. 




















With Illustrations in Photogravure, square demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


“ A thoroughly delightful work, a work in which the author shows himself 
to have imbibed the gorgeous spirit of the period and to be able to render it 
in a deeply interesting fashion. The volume, full of the life and colour of the 
Italian fifteenth century, affords a fascinating survey of the strange medley of 
war and art, of love and scholarship, of which a despot’s Court was generally 


With Illustrations in Photogravure, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


The disciple of Reginald Pole and the friend of Michael Angelo, Vittoria 
Colonna represents only what is highest and most spiritual in the history of 
| her times; and it is with this, the less obvious side of the sixteenth centur 
in Italy, that this book is chiefly concerned. 7 




















the centre.”—Daily Telegraph. 


[Please write for Prospectus, 





ENGLISH MEN OF 
SCIENCE. 
Edited by Dr. J. REYNOLDS GREEN, F.R.S 
Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


Sir William Flower. 
By R. LYDEKKER, F.RS. 


“ A critical, but warmly appreciative estimate.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


John Dalton. 


By J. P. MILLINGTON, M.A., B.Sc. 


[Just ready. 





TEMPLE CLASSICS. 
A Series of Reprints at once Inexpensive, 
Elegant, and Scholarly. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s, net. 


NEW . VOLUMES. 


>, . 

Dante’s Vita Nuova. 
A New Translation by T. OKEY, facing 
Original Text. 

The “Temple Classics Dante” is the only com- 


lete edition of Dante’s works in any modern 
anguage, 


Chronicle of 


Dino Compagni. 
Translated by E. C. M. BENECKE and 
A. G. FERRERS HOWELL. 


TEMPLE GREEK AND 
LATIN CLASSICS. 


Translation and Original face, page for page, 
Per vol., 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


Satires of Juvenal. 


A New Translation, Edited by A. F, 
COLE, B.A. 


fEneid of Virgil. 
In 2vols. Translated by E. FAIRFAX 
TAYLOR. Edited by E. M. FORSTER, 
M.A. 








ENGLISH IDYLLS. 


With 24 Illustrations in Colour by C. E. Brock. Narrow crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. net each ; vellum, 8s, 6d. net, 


NEW VOLUMES. 


DICKENS’ 
Illustrated 
3 vols. large 


CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
in Colour and Line by C. E. Brock. 
feap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net per vol. ; 


vellum, 5s. net per vol. 









Christmas at Bracebridge Hall. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. 


THE 
Household of Sir Thomas More. 
By ANNE MANNING, 


The World says :—"* Mr. Brock's illustrations in colour not only display a 
full ‘measure of this artist’s technical skill and resource, but further 
demonstrate his keen appreciation of character and his rare power of 


A Christmas Carol. 
The Chimes. 
The Cricket on the Hearth. 


The Daily News says :—“‘ Mr. Brock is obviously the artist for the work. The 
drawings are in colours, and possess all the high qualities of Mr. Brock's art 
—the exquisite draughtmanship, the generous humanity, the fine old crusted 


























realising the ideas of the author he is illustrating.’ 





eighteenth-century atmosphere. 


Delightful presentation volumes.” 





A Little Book of 


Courtesies. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. With 
numerous Illustrations and Decorations 
by CHARLES Rospinson. Demy 16mo, 
2s. 6d, net, 


The Wise Book. 


Told by GITHA SOWERBY. Pictured 
by MILLICENT SOWERBY. Is. net. 
“One of the most charming little volumes of the 
year. The pictures might be hand-painted on 
ivory.”’"—Daily News. 
A copy of this book has been accepted by 
the Queen of Norway on behalf of Prince Olar. 





LOOSE BEADS. 
By KATHERINE BURRILL. 3s. 6d. net. 
“This admirable production of the art of essay 
writing.” —Liverpool Courier. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


CORNER STONES. 
(2nd Edition). 


“A really delightful book. Mrs. Burrill has 
caught the true manner of the essayist.” 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


-- ->-—— 

HE long-expected debate on the administration of the 
Congo Free State began in the Belgian Chamber on 
Wednesday. The*Premier, Count de Smet de Naeyer, 
opened the discussion with a statement, which may be said 
to have represented the King’s case. In dealing with the 
restrictions placed by the Royal will upon the Domaine de la 
Couronne, he defended its inalienability, and declared that 
in al] countries provisions were made to safeguard Crown 
lands. On the question of annexation, he said that this had 
always been the policy of the Government, and that a law 
defining the new régime was being considered by a Committee, 
and might soon be presented to the Chamber. He concluded 
with a panegyric upon the progress made on the Congo, and 
the beneficent character of its Government. M. Hymans, in 
the absence of the Socialist leader, M. Vandervelde, through 
illness, brought forward the first interpellation, and offered 
some sharp criticisms upon the terms on which the King 
sought to transfer the Congo State to Belgium. “ Belgium 
could not think of accepting a sovereignty which was incom- 
plete and mutilated.” She preserved the right of annexation 
without conditions, and if she accepted the provisions with 
regard to the Domaine de la Couronne, she would be renouncing 
her right to the great part of her sovereignty. He was 
speaking, he said, not to the King, but to the Cabinet, behind 
which the King had tried to shelter himself. “The abstention 
and silence of the Government can continue no longer.” The 
debate was continued on Thursday, when the Minister of 
Justice, M. Van der Heuvel, made a singularly ineffective 
reply to M. Hymans. We fear that the cryptic utterances of 
the Belgian Ministers promise little alleviation to the miseries 
of the Congo. If that should prove to be the case, it will 
become absolutely necessary for this country to act in accord- 

ance with the principles laid down by Sir Edward Grey. 


On Wednesday in the Reichstag Prince Biilow formally 
introduced Herr Dernburg, the new Director of the Colonial 
Department, and delivered a speech upon German colonial 
policy, For two thousand years Germany had been a 
colonising Power, and she would continue one so long as she 
existed. The present difficulties could only be met by 
remedying the administrative defects, and one of the first steps 
toward this end must be the creation of a separate Imperial 
Colonial Office. He had long had the intention of entrusting 








the Colonial Department to some “captain of industry,” 
and in Herr Dernburg he had found at last the proper man. 
After referring to the recent colonial scandals, he declared 
that all colonising Powers had their unpleasant experiences, 
and that German officials were not surpassed by any. He con- 
cluded with an appeal to the House to pass the Supple- 
mentary Estimates for South-West Africa. Herr Dernburg, 
who followed, explained what steps had been taken in 
consequence of the Tippelskirch revelations, and made a 
lengthy defence of the figures published in the Memoranda 
issued earlier in the week. He placed his trust, lo said, in 
railway development. His tone of cheerful optimism seems 
to have impressed his hearers more than the evidence he 
brought forward to justify it. The Memoranda still remain 
a forecast of what might be rather than a statement of 
what is. 


The Estimates for 1907 have been discussed during the 
week in the French Chamber. They reach the figure of 
£152,973,734, the highest in Western Europe, and if new taxes 
are not imposed there must be a deficit during the coming 
year. M. Mougeot, the Reporter of the Budget Committee, 
explains the size of the Estimates on the ground that the 
Republic is still meeting the heavy burden of expenditure 
inherited from past régimes, and he points out that for all 
their size the French taxpayer is less heavily burdened than 
any other on the Continent. France, he argues, produces and 
saves more than formerly, and her fortune is growing, as is 
shown by the increase in the annual average of the Death- 
duties during recent years. Bank deposits have trebled since 
1880, and more than half the taxpayers possess something in the 
nature of gilt-edged securities. Production also grows apace, 
for since 1880 there are 150,265 more merchants in France; 
and the general trade has increased by £60,000,000. M. 
Mougeot concludes his Report by reassuring French capitalists 
on the subject of the new Income-tax. The Government of 
the Republic have no desire to drive capital out of the country. 
Indeed, considering the almost universal prevalence of Income- 
tax systems, we do not quite see to what shore French capital 
could migrate. 


On Monday evening President Roosevelt returned from a 
hurried visit to Panama. He reached Colon on November 14th, 
crossed the Isthmus next day, inspected the Canal, and 
then visited Panama City, and was received publicly by the 
President. An account of his journey will be communicated 
to Congress in a special Message. The event is significant, 
for it is the first time that an American President during his 
term of office has deliberately left his own country. Once, 
indeed, as the Times points out, President Grant, when yachting 
off the New England coast in a fog, strayed by accident into 
the territorial waters of a British Colony. But the matter 
was hushed up, for the United States seems to have adopted as 
part of her unwritten Constitutional law the old provision 
in the British Act of Settlement. President Roosevelt in this 
as in other matters is an innovator, and his action, and the 
way it has been received, show that the American people ure 
getting less susceptible about their “unwritten law.” It is to 
be hoped that this change of opinion may prepare the way for 
the much-needed reform of the Constitution. 


The week closes with somewhat better hopes for a com- 
promise on the Education Bill. In the Upper House on 
Thursday Lord Lansdowne announced the modifications of 
the Lords’ amendments which he was prepared to advise. 
These were in many respects far-reaching, and the speech in 
which Lord Lansdowne set them forth was distinctly concilia- 
tory, as also was the speech of Lord Crewe. The reasonable 
and moderate temper prevailing among the Peers generally 
was shown directly the House got to work on the Report. 
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The Duke of Devonshire began by moving an amendment the 
result of which was practically to restore Clause II. to the 
form in which it left the Commons. The danger, however, of 
a capricious and unfair refusal to take over Voluntary schools 
is to be set right by Clause IX., on which the Duke is to move 
words which will give that bilateral right of appeal to the 
Commission of three to which Mr. Birrell showed himself not 


opinion, contrary to the true interests not only of education, 


averse during the debates in the Lower House. On Clause III. | 


the Lords struck out the Bishop of Oxford’s amendment 
giving facilities on every morning in the week, and substituted 
for the Bishop of Hereford’s proposal, which granted denomi- 
national facilities in a Council school where that was the only 
school in a rural area, an amendment by Lord Salisbury 
extending the provision to urban areas as well. 


| 


but of the Church of England, we do not for one moment 
challenge the sincerity of its members, or deny that it repre. 
sented a large body of opinion in its vehement hostility to the 
Bill, and in its demand that no further concessions should be 
made. The reply of the Archbishop of Canterbury—who, we 
regret to see, is at present laid up with an attack of influenza 
—though conciliatory, did not show any inclination to adopt 
the fighting policy demanded by the National Society. The 
deputation which waited upon Lord Lansdowne was composed 
of representatives of seven hundred and fifty thousand Roman 
Catholics in Lancashire, and eighty thousand in Birmingham, 
and of large numbers of their co-religionists scattered through. 
out England. They adopted a tone of the utmost hostility 
towards the Bill. Not only did they deprecate any further 


On Clause IV.—“ extended facilities”—the Lords adhered | compromises, but they expressed themselves as in no way 


to the mandatory form, and to the abolition of any distinction 
between urban and rural areas. They, however, struck out 
the bare majority, and substituted a majority of two-thirds, 
calculated on the number of parents who actually vote. This 
is, of course, a very great lowering of the Lords’ demands. 
For ourselves, we think that to give a veto over extended 
facilities to a third plus one of the parents voting is by no 
means unreasonable. It is impossible to speak as if there 
were a special sanctity about any particular fraction, but 
mankind has generally regarded a two-thirds majority as an 
overwhelming majority. For example, in the American 
Constitution a two-thirds majority is required to pass a 
treaty through the Senate. The Lords adjourned at this 
point, but if we are to judge by Lord Lansdowne’s speech, 
they mean to stand firm for the present on Clause VIII. 
That is, they will insist upon the teachers being free to give 
or not to give the denominational lesson in Clause III. schools. 
Lord Lansdowne made it clear that he will advise the Peers 
to adhere to their decision to delete the clause creating the 
special Education Council for Wales. 


On the whole, it must be admitted that the Lords showed 
no very great clerical bias during Thursday’s debute, and that 
their efforts to meet the criticisms that have been made on 
the original amendments were perfectly genuine. Nor, again, 
was any tendency shown by them to treat the matter in a 
party spirit. We sincerely trust that these are omens of 
peace, and we note with satisfaction that the Daily Chronicle 
in its leading article of Friday—an article showing not only 
great knowledge of the whole question, but a true spirit of 
conciliation—speaks of “the political outlook, so far as the 
education crisis is concerned,” as “hopeful.” “There is good 
reason for thinking,” it goes on, “ that the Bill may after all 
be passed this Session, if not precisely in the form desired by 
the House of Commons, yet without any alterations which 
contradict its essential principles.” The Daily Chronicle next 
points out that the real crux of the matter is, as we have 
repeatedly said in these columns, the question whether the 
teacher shall or shall not be allowed to give the denomina- 
tional lesson in Clause III. schools. 


If the controversy is ultimately fined down to this single 
issue, we agree with the Daily Chronicle in thinking that a 
settlement may be secured by the adoption of the compromise 
which that journal bas repeatedly urged,—viz., the restriction 
of the right to existing teachers. In spite of the risk of being 
told that it is “bad bargaining” to say so at the present 
stage, we hold that such a compromise should be accepted on 
behalf of the Voluntary schools. The right given to existing 
teachers will secure denominational teaching practically 
unimpaired during the existence of the present Parliament, 
and we feel absolutely convinced that the next Parliament, 
when feeling on both sides has calmed down, will relieve the 
“new” teachers from the statutory disabilities to which they 
are subjected by the present Bill. 


We greatly regret that the necessity of dealing at such 
length with the Report stage in the Lords prevents us from 
giving in detail any account of the deputations against the 
Bill which waited this week on the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and Lord Lansdowne respectively. The deputation received 
by the Archbishop on Monday from the National Society was 
one of very great importance, both from the number and 





satisfied with the Lords’ amendments, which they considered 
should have gone much further than they did. It is curious 
to reflect that the vast majority of the Roman Catholics 
represented voted for the Liberals at the General] Election. 


The debate in the Commons on the Plural Voting Bill tras 
chiefly noteworthy for the new clause proposed on Tuesday by 


| Lord Robert Cecil, and the declaration made by Mr. Balfour 


in supporting it. The object of the clause is to delay the 
abolition of the plural voter until women are given the Parlia- 
mentary vote; but Mr. Balfour’s speech has laid him open to 
the charge that his devotion to women’s suffrage, though un- 
doubted, is subordinate to his desire to retain the plural voter. 


| He frankly admitted that he was a more ardent supporter of 


women’s suffrage twenty-five years ago than he was now, and 
in the course of a characteristic and ingenious speech justified 
Lord Robert Cecil’s action, on the ground that it supplied 
the four hundred and twenty Members pledged to women’s 
suffrage with an extra motive beyond the desire to redeem 
their pledges. “It was because his noble friend rightly 
gauged the temperament of these four hundred and twenty 
gentlemen, and rightly saw that there could be no motive 
so strong applied to them as the motive of getting a 
party advantage out of the change, that he sought to 
link together the great change, the great reform which 
had no party complexion, with a simple change which 
had nothing but a party complexion.” In spite of this 
triumph of dialectics and the support of Mr. Keir Hardie, the 
clause was rejected by 278 to 50 votes, the minority being 
made up of forty-four Unionists, three Ministerialists, two 
Labour Members, and one Nationalist. It remains to be seen 
whether Mr. Balfour's declaration in favour of female suffrage 
will be endorsed by his party. If it is, there will be yet 
another reason for holding that men of conservative and 
moderate views must establish a new political connexion. We 
are still adverse to such a consummation; but it may prove 
inevitable. 


An interesting debate was raised in the House of Lords on 
Wednesday by Lord Monkswell, who called attention to the 
Report of Sir Edward Ward’s Committee on the civil employ- 
ment of ex-soldiers and sailors, and asked what steps were 
being taken to carry its recommendations into effect. In 
reply Lord Portsmouth explained that a circular letter had 
been sent to General Officers Commanding at home and abroad 
pointing out the great necessity of taking such action as 
would ensure the technical training of soldiers during service 
with the colours. The Government intended to make some 
contribution towards the initial cost, and experiments were 
also being made in regard to the Navy. A standing Com- 
mittee, with Sir Edward Ward as chairman, would be ap- 
pointed to advise from time to time on the general question, to 
furnish information to the various Committees at home and 
abroad, and to keep in touch with civilian Committees out- 
side. Lord Tweedmouth said that the Admiralty was anxious 
as far as possible to co-operate with the sister-Service, but 
did not think it desirable to work in close association as the 
circumstances were so different in the two Services. 


Mr. Balfour was the chief guest at a luncheon at the Junior 
Constitutional Club on Wednesday, and spoke at length on the 
educational crisis. Dealing with the Lords’ amendments to the 
Education Bill, he maintained that, so far from hopelessly muti- 


representative character of those who attended it. Though | lating it, they were almost all in the direction of making it what 
the tone and temper shown by that deputation were, in our | ite authors said it ought to be; and he vigorously denied the 
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gasertion that as amended the Bill might become an endow- 
ment of denominationalism. Mr. Balfour observed that a fight 
between the two Houses on this question was probably im- 

ding, and after that a fight some day in the country. But 
whenever and wherever the battle came, they were ready. He 
scouted the notion that the country had given a mandate on 
the education question at the last Election, and declared that 
it the Government dared to appeal to the country they would 
witness a notable revulsion of feeling against this most 
sectarian and unfair measure. We have pointed out elsewhere 
that though it would probably be good party tactics for the 
Lords to refuse all compromise on their amendments, and so 
to wreck the Bill, it is most undesirable that they should 
yield to the temptation to score a party victory. If once the 
country becomes convinced that the Peers are thinking of the 
interests of the party rather than of the nation, they will lose the 
confidence of the people. The greater the temptation to “dish” 
the Liberals, the more it behoves the Lords to be circumspect. 


The polling at Huddersfield, which took place on Wednes- 
day, has resulted in the return of Mr. Sherwell, the Liberal 
candidate, by a majority of 340 over the Labour candidate, 
and of 918 over the Unionist. Last January the majority 
over Labour was 489, and over Unionism 191]. The total 
poll, however, has decreased by nearly 500 votes. The election 
js one which gives no great satisfaction to any party. The 
Government can hardly claim it as an indication that their 
education policy is regarded with enthusiasm. On the other 
hand, the Opposition cannot cite it as showing that a revulsion 
of feeling has already taken place owing to the Education 
Bill. The Labour people are about where they were, or, at 
any rate, no better. The female suffragists can certainly get 
no consolation from the figures. They did their best to induce 
their friends in no case to vote for the Liberal, yet the Liberal 
gets in without his poll showing any great defections. On 
general grounds we are glac that Mr. Sherwell should enter 
the House, for his influence will be a useful one when the 
Licensing Bill is introduced. Mr. Sherwell is not one of the 
fanatical Temperance reformers, and he has done very useful 
work in reminding the country how profligate, from the fiscal 
point of view, is our plan of granting a most lucrative 
monopoly in the shape of licenses, and not demanding any- 
thing approaching an adequate consideration for that grant. 


It was announced on Monday that a Royal Commission had 
been appointed to examine the operation of shipping “ rings” 
and the system of deferred rebates, and to inquire whether 
such operation has caused injury to Imperial trade, and 
whether any remedial legislative action is possible. The Com- 
mission is a very strong body, and contains among its members 
Mr. Arthur Cohen, K.C. (chairman); Sir David Barbour, repre- 
senting India; Mr. Henry Birchenough, representing South 
Africa; Captain Muirhead Collins, representing Australia; Mr. 
Pember Reeves, representing New Zealand; Sir Hugh Bell, 
Sir Alfred Bateman, Sir Francis Hopwood, Lord Inverclyde, 
Lord Jersey, and Mr. F. Maddison, M.P. The subject is one 
on which much has been spoken and written, and on which 
very little is accurately known. In all industries a certain 
amount of combination is necessary and desirable, and 
Providence is on the side of the bigger battalions. But there 
may come a point where a combination becomes a monopoly, 
and in the public interest—for shipping is in a very special 
degree a public interest—that monopoly must be restrained. 
The Commission will do inestimable service if it sets forth 
clearly the truth of the matter. 





In reply to a letter from the Secretary of the Empire 
League the Postmaster-General has 


to Canada. It will be remembered that in the Times of 
November 21st a cable from Ottawa stated that the Canadian 
Postmaster-General, Mr. Lemieux, had held out hopes that 
the existing rates, which practically exclude British magazines, 


periodicals, and newspapers from Canada, would be modified. | s tae : : : 
| they would keep in constant communication with himself or 


| those who were responsible for the administration of the 


Mr. Sydney Buxton has already made proposals to the 
Dominion Government to remove those disabilities, and, 


without disclosing details, goes so far as to say that his | le 
. | work effective. 


proposals have been met in so friendly a spirit that he 
hopes a satisfactory arrangement will be arrived at. As 
readers of the Spectator are aware, we have long insisted 
on the importance to the Imperial connexion of lowering 
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made a decidedly | 
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the postal rates with Canada. Hitherto the preference given 
to American periodicals has had the result that Canada has 
viewed European and British politics almost exclusively 
through the medium of the American Press, 


On Tuesday the Committee of Privileges of the House of 
Lords gave their decision in the earldom of Norfolk case, and 
decided unanimously that Lord Mowbray had not made out 
his claim. The earldom was created in 1135 for Hugh de 
Bigod, whose descendant, Roger, in 1302 surrendered it into 
The King, regarding it as vested 
in himself, bestowed it upon Thomas de Brotherton, Lord 
Mowbray’s ancestor. The Committee decided that such 
surrender by Roger de Bigod was invalid, that the King had 
therefore no earldom of Norfolk to grant, and that the gift 
to Thomas de Brotherton was illegal. Lord Mowbray, not 
claiming through the Bigods, was consequently held to have no 
case. It is a most interesting decision for the light which it 
casts upon the nature of the Royal Prerogative. No Peer can 
disown his honour, which must descend in spite of his dis- 
uvowal, since it is inherent in the blood. The King may do 
wrong apparently in the exercise of his Prerogative, and gifts 
made under such conditions are void in law. 


The Daily Express, a consistent and persistent supporter of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, and of his declarations that the 
only way to save us from ruin is to adopt the policy of Tariff 
Reform, published on Wednesday an article entitled “ The 
High Tide of Trade: Record Prosperity All Over the Country,” 
which depicts in most glowing terms the extraordinary com- 
mercial prosperity which the country is enjoying at the 
present moment. Its reporters have visited all sorts of London 
tradesmen, and especially those dealing in the luxuries which 
rich and poor alike only buy at times when trade is good. 
From one and all they hear the same tale,—viz., that the signs 
of good trade and prosperity are most marked. Everybody 
seems to have a margin to spend. From Lancashire comes, 
of course, the same story, while in Sheffield it is declared 
that trade has not been so brisk for many years. The heavy 
trades there are working at full pressure, and many firms 
have sufficient orders in hand to keep them employed for six 
months. That this is true we do not donbt, and the Daily 
Express deserves credit for laying such stress upon facts 
which so completely knock the bottom out of the fiscal policy 
which it supports. While these results can be obtained under 
Free-trade, we do not believe that the people of England are 
going out of pure wantonness to return to Protection. 


Mr. Haldane delivered an interesting inaugural address at 
the War Office on Friday week to the Committee recently 
appointed to advise the Army Council on all matters affecting 
the spiritual and moral welfare of the Army. Mr. Haldane 
admitted that the convening of the Committee was a novel, 
and even a bold, experiment, but he justified it on the ground 
that no soldier fought his best who was not an idealist. As it 
was their guiding principle to prepare for war in time of 
peace, organisations which assisted the soldier in the religious 
side of his life had always been deemed of importance. 
“Unless a man was capable of having kindled in him the 
sacred flame of religion he would not be a great leader, for it 
was religion that made him forget himself and his individu- 
ality and become conscious of the great realities when he was 
face to face with death.” 
which constituted a common ground on which ministers and 
laymen of divergent creeds but of like purpose could work 
together, the education of the soldier, his recreations, his 
surroundings in the hospital and the canteen, the conditions 
of his employment,—all these were things in which the practical 
experience of men of the world and ministers of religion came 
together and were closely interlaced. In regard to practical 
suggestions, Mr. Haldane stated that he wished to give the 
Committee absolute freedom as to their methods of work. 
What he did hope was that when they came to any conclusions 


Apart from the broad principles 


Army, so that they might do what they could to render the 








Bank Rate, 6 per cent., changed from 5 per cent. Oct. 19th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 86}—on Friday week 86}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—»_~—— 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE EDUCATION 
BILL. 


E do not think that any very special importance is 
to be attached to Mr. Balfour’s speech at the 
Junior Constitutional Club. It has been described as a 
gage of battle, a signal of no surrender, and so forth; but 
in reality the Unionist leader left the case for compromise 
very much where he found it. That he should make a 
fighting speech was only natural. Considering the tone in 
which Mr. Lloyd-George and other Liberal speakers and 
writers have attacked the House of Lords, Mr. Balfour had 
little choice but to make use of the counter-attack, the only 
efficient form of defence in politics as in war. The House 
of Lords, however, if they are wise, will think very little 
either of the polemics of Mr. Lloyd-George and the Daily 
News on the one hand, or of the fierce calls to battle which 
are addressed to them by the more violent section of the 
Unionists. What they have got to consider is how to 
make use for the national welfare of the great and 
responsible duties which the Constitution confers upon 
them. To begin with, it is clear that it is not their business 
to do anything which they think would be contrary to the 
vital interests of the nation as regards education in the 
widest sense merely because they are being threatened 
and attacked from outside. Inasmuch as the Commons 
_are the representatives of the people, the House of Lords 
would be committing a capital error if they did not treat 
the opinion of those representatives with great respect. 
At the same time, the Lords have a right to remember 
that it is the people who in the last resort are their 
masters, and not the Commons. As long as the nation 
allows the House of Lords to exist, and allows them to 
possess the functions they do possess, they are bound to 
use an independent judgment, and not to adopt the position 
that they must at all times and in all seasons endorse every 
action taken by the Lower House. The electors have it in 
their power to abolish the House of Lords whenever they 
choose, but until they do so that House must act in the 
way which they consider will conduce to the highest national 
waltelen. 

But though the House of Lords have a duty to perform 
to the country, and must perform it without fear of the 
consequences, it behoves them to remember that they are 
responsible to the State as a whole, and not merely to one 
party in the State. Here lies the danger of the present 
position. Unfortunately, the vast majority of the 
Peers belong to the Unionist Party, and hence they are 
almost inevitably biassed in favour of that party, and 
are tempted to further its interests in discharging their 
duties. At the moment it would be idle to deny that the 
temptation to use the existing political situation to secure 
a party advantage is exceedingly strong. Unquestionably, 
if we look at matters from a narrow party standpoint, 
the Unionist majority in the House of Lords could greatly 
embarrass the Government by refusing to make a compro- 
mise on the Education Bill. The result of such action 
must be that the Government would withdraw their Bill. 
That there would be any tremendous or immediate explosion 
of popular wrath over such withdrawal we do not for a 
moment believe. No doubt there would be a good deal 
of violent party indignation on one side and of party 
rejoicing on the other, but the country would not be 
stirred to its depths. On the other band, there would be 
a considerable number of people who would be sincerely 
relieved by the withdrawal], and many of these would be 
found amongst the Liberals. In the first place, those 
Roman Catholics who have hitherto voted Liberal—and 
they are the majority of the poorer Roman Catholics in 
the country—would be delighted. The same must be said 
of the Nationalist supporters of the Government, for, as 
we know by their speeches, they are violently opposed to 
the Bill. Again, there would be a large body of moderate 
men on both sides who, though they have not expressed 
themselves very loudly, are known to regard the Bill, 
from the administrative side, with a considerable amount 
of disfavour. They do not want to see the ‘machinery 
of our existing system so radically disturbed. Further, 
those who are concerned with the problems of Imperial 


and local finance view the increased cost of the Bill with 





a very real alarm. It is not a light thing to add another 
million a year to Imperial expenditure, and many persons 
believe that the total extra charge on the Treasury will 
work out a great deal higher than a million a year, But 
this is by no means all the extra expense involved. It has 
been calculated that the Bill will add an extra two or threa 
millions a year at least to the rates. Speaking generally 
the advocates of economy will feel that they have ground 
for consolation if the Bill disappears. 

In addition, it must be remembered that a with. 
drawal must to a very great extent upset the legislativg 
programme of the Government. They would be obliged 
before long to bring in another Education Bill, and no one 
who was at all behind the scenes while the present Bill 
was passing through the Commons can doubt that the 
steering of a new and more stringent measure through the 
House might be fraught'with great danger and difficulty. 
To introduce a secularist Bill might very well be the ruin 
of the Liberal Party. On the other hand, a Bill adopting 
a new system for respecting the rights of the denomina. 
tions could hardly be drafted without the Government 
being forced to adopt devices which in the course of the 
present controversy they have declared to be unjust or 
impracticable. No doubt all Governments have occasion- 
ally to eat their words; but during the past six months 
almost every alternative proposition, except their own, has 
been discussed and condemned by Ministers. That the 
Government do not believe that their own Bill appeals to 
the country very strongly, or would he endorsed by it 
with a triumphant majority, is pretty obvious from their 
absolute refusal to dissolve. They can make a good Con- 
stitutional point in declaring that they will never admit the 
right of the Lords to force a Dissolution, but we take it 
that if the Government were sure that they could over. 
whelm their opponents by appealing to the country on the 
present Bill, they would not hesitate to do so. If they 
won a victory in such circumstances, they would have 
the Lords completely at their mercy, not only as regards 
the Education Bill, but as regards the rest of their 
legislative programme. 

Another embarrassing factor in the position from 
the Government’s point of view is the fact that they are 
not prepared to ask the country to abolish the House of 
Lords. If they were really willing to make such a pro- 
posal, it would be plain sailing enough. It is an open 
secret, however, that there are a great number of Liberal 
Members of the House of Commons who would look 
with the utmost alarm on abolition, because abolition 
must involve allowing the Peers to stand for the House 
of Commons. As every experienced electioneerer knows, 
there are an enormous number of constituencies in which 
Peers, now enclosed in the gilded cage of the Lords, would 
make the most formidable of Unionist candidates. Whether 
the House of Lords is unpopular or not we need not 
discuss. Unquestionably, however, individual Peers are 
by no means unpopular even in exceedingly democratic 
constituencies. Again, it is pretty certain that the country 
is not prepared to be ruled by a single Chamber. That 
being so, the abolition of the House of Lords, if determined 
on, must mean the construction of a new Upper House, and 
in existing circumstances a new Upper House on thoroughly 
democratic lines. But a new Upper House cannot be con- 
structed on democratic lines without withdrawing a good 
deal of power from the House of Commons, and such sacri- 
fice of power it is notorious the House of Commons are not 
prepared to make. We need not, however, enumerate all 
the many and complicated embarrassments which must 
overtake the Liberal Party if they withdraw their Bill. It 
is‘ sufficient ‘to’ say that the Lords, perceiving these 
embarrassments, as party men cannot but be greatly 
tempted to put their opponents in so disagreeable a 
fix. Nevertheless, we are of opinion that the Lords 
would make the greatest possible mistake, and ultimately 
suffer very greatly in that popular esteem which is their 
only real source of power, if they yielded to the temptation 
and struck that very hard and damaging blow at the 
Liberal Party which they have it in their power to strike. 
If the Lords play the party game, the good sense of the 
nation will, we believe, determine that for the future a 
Second House must be provided which is less liable to allow 
its action to be dictated by party considerations. This 
being so, we would very strongly urge on the Lords not 
to allow the patent perplexities and embarrassments of the 
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Government to deflect their action. They must strenuously 
refuse to adopt the party politician’s attitude of mind and 
to argue: “The Government have got themselves into a 
mess. Let them get out of it by themselves. It is not 
our business to help them.” 

We fully admit that it is much easier to counsel the 
House of Lords in the abstract than to suggest to them 
jn the concrete how they are to divest their minds of ali 

rty bias. We may point out, however, that the Peers 
oe. among themselves a leader who is eminently capable 
of the required detachment of mind, and who, if they will 
follow his advice, will be able to show them how the 
resent situation may be employed to achieve a benefit for 
the State rather than for the Unionist Party. The 
Duke of Devonshire, besides being a man with the 
strongest possible sense of public duty, is by a happy 
chance conversant with our whole educational system. 
Though he has never posed before the public as an 
expert, he has had a long and wide experience of - its 
details. Again, his powerful brain and sound judgment 
enable him to realise what are the effects of con- 
crete and specific proposals in the field of politics. 
Further, he os an instinctive appreciation of what his 
countrymen feel, and of the way in which their minds 
work. We believe, then, that if the House of Lords will 
be content to accept the leadership of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, he will be able to suggest means by which a just 
compromise may be arrived at, and will preserve the House 
from placing itself before the country in the unenviable 
light of a body which has yielded to the temptation of 
securing a party triumph. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the Duke of Devonshire is not a man who 
will force his leadership upon the House of Lords, or 
upon any other body of men. Though he has all the 
qualities necessary, it might almost be said of him 
that he has an instinctive dislike of leadership, or, at 
any rate, of calling upon men to follow him.—That, 
perhaps, is in the last resort the reason why men are! 
willing to give him their confidence so completely.—At any 
rate, the Peers must not expect him to use any of the arts 
of leadership in getting them to adopt a particular course. 
If they wish for a sound compromise, they must place 
themselves in his hands and ask for his guidance. Other- 
wise his natural inclinations may prompt him to act 
rather as a signpost showing the right road than as 
a leader who goes down the road and insists on those 
behind him going down it too. After all, the Duke of 
Devonshire has often before shown himself the natural 
leader of the British people. Though he did nothing 
comparable in the world of politics to the man who jumps 
on a horse and waves his sword, he no less effectually led 
the nation to withstand the break-up of the Union in 
1885. Again; he was, we venture to assert, the real though 
the unofficial leader of the nation only a year ago 
against the follies of Protection. These are good omens, 
and therefore we do not abandon our hope that the Duke 
of Devonshire will in effect, though not in name, lead the 
country now, and secure a national settlement of the 
education question. 








THE VALUE OF THE EMPEROR FRANOIS 
JOSEPH. 

NHE conversation or informal address with which the 
Austrian Emperor on Sunday last followed his speech 

to the Delegations of the Dual Monarchy contained matter 
of grave importance. It included a statement, addressed 
specially to Members of the Upper House of Cisleithan 
Austria there present, that the decision to adopt universal 
suffrage in Austria as well as Hungary must be regarded 
as final. The nobles, therefore, who have been inclined to 
resist, will be compelled to give way, as they cannot with- 
stand both the demand of the masses of the people 
and the will of the house of Hapsburg; and it is 
nearly certain that within the next two or three years 
universal suffrage will be included in the ground-laws 
both of Austria and of Hungary. ‘The object of the 
dynasty is, of course, to increase the unity of the Empire, 
recently imperilled by racial disputes, such as the 
Austrian Emperor perceives are silenced, or, to speak 
with greater precision, smothered, in Germany by the 
weight of the mass vote. The calculation is subtle, 
and might in favourable circumstances be confirmed 
by the result; but in the present condition of European 








affairs success may be — yon by a movement which will 
threaten the Empire, and possibly the European peace, 
with very serious dangers. The German population of 
Austria—say, roughly, a fourth of the whole—is full at once 
of irritation and fear. Its members have been accustomed 
for ages to ascendency within the Empire. They think 
themselves, not without reason, the most civilised and com- 
petent of its many races. They feel as the English portion of 
the Irish population would feel if they were suddenly left by 
the grant of an extreme measure of Home-rule at the mercy 
of the Celtic and Roman Catholic majority above which 
they have hitherto floated. Their champions vow, there- 
fore, both in public and private, that svoner than forfeit 
their privileged position they will accept. a counsel of 
despair. In spite of prepossessions which have been 
strengthened both by their creed and their habits of mind 
till they have, as it were, entered into their very blood, 
they will, many leaders among them say, throw off the 
leadership of centuries, and ask for absorption in the 
mighty Northern Empire, with which, as was shown in 
1866, the house of Hapsburg is unable to contend. There 
are many reasons why they should hesitate to adopt such 
a course,—first of all, the difference of creed; then the 
difference of ideals, for the Austrians and Prussians 
differ quite as much as the men of Languedoc differ from 
the men of Normandy; and lastly, the loyalty to the 
Imperial house, from which most of the Austrian nobles 
have derived their estates, and for which they have fought 
for generations. But the pride of ascendency, once 
strongly developed in a civilised caste, has usually 
proved the strongest of all emotions, and in Cisleithah 
Austria the obstacles in the road of the dominant caste to 
junction with another Power are feebler than in many 
other countries. The charm of a common language is in 
favour of the movement; so is the love for a deeply 
graded society which exists both in Austria and in 
Germany ; and so is that hope of a magnificent future in 
Europe which more than any other cause reconciles the 
smaller States of the Northern Empire to the heavy 
dominance of the Hohenzollerns. 


It would be very difficult for the Hohenzollerns to reject 
such an offer from the Germans of Austria. Their own 
subjects entirely agree with their Southern kinsfolk that they 
are the most cultivated and most hopeful race of the Conti- 
nent, being in especial far beyond all divisions of the Slavic 
tribes. The adhesion of the Austrian Germans would plant 
Germany on the Mediterranean as well as on the Baltic, 
and open to the Germanic masses that infinite prospect of 
expansion into warmer climes and more fertile lands 
which has from the beginning of modern history been 
the temptation of the Northern peoples. They are sure 
that they can win the struggle, for they won it when 
the Hapsburgs still retained the allegiance of their German 
subjects ; and, encouraged by its recent historic successes, 
the German Army regards itself as without peer upon this 
planet. The Hohenzollerns might even offer terms to 
Hungary which would give ascendency, for a time at least, 
to the “ Independents” of that country; and William L., it 
is well known, was inclined to accept the painful task of 
holding down Bohemia. He was only, in fact, deterred 
from insisting on that condition of the Treaty that followed 
Kéniggratz by the threatened resignation of Prince 
Bismarck, who saw in the subordinate alliance of Austria 
a far better guarantee for the safety of his nearly com- 
pleted task. Nevertheless, the struggle would be a 
terrible one, for France might be under an ambitious 
ruler, and would certainly see a chance for the 
recapture of her provinces; and the wisest of us 
cannot attempt to predict the position of Russia should 
the catastrophe occur. It is the universal opinion of 
Europe—and this is the reason for the heading to our 
article—that all these dangers and possibilities will wait 
until the passing of the aged Sovereign, now seventy-six, 
whose name, once a synonym for tyranny, is now regarded 
throughout the world as the equivalent of that statesman- 
ship which, if it does not ensure progress, at least secures to 
the Continent external peace. It may be hard to explain 
how the life of one man can be so important ; but that, we 
may fairly say, is the consensus of opinion among diplo- 
matists, and all middle-aged men can remember that with 
the death of Frederick of Denmark commenced the greatest 
explosion.and change in the distribution of effective power 
that has occurred in the modern history of Europe. 
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It is a very curious fact, though one so often left un- 
noticed, that in considering the probable action of the 
Slav peoples when they begin to work through popular 
machinery observers have no precedents for their guidance. 
No Slav — has ever been really free. It has always 
been asserted that the Poles were; but that is one of the 
many illusions due to an exaggeration of pity. The people 
of Poland when their nationality was crushed were the 
slaves of an aristocracy so proud of its privileges that 
the veto of even one man belonging to it suspended the 
decisions of its pseudo-representative body. Slavs, it is 
true, showed capacity for popular action in the City- 
Republics of Russia, and in the history of Austria the 
Slav families of the Empire have thrown up politicians 
of remarkable ability ; but of the capacity to build Govern- 
ments at once free and great the race have as yet given no 
convincing proof. Their advocates have always been obliged 
to quote the successful management through many ages of 
the village Mir as evidence of their power of self-govern- 
ment; but the village community has existed for ages in 
different countries of Asia which yet have never voluntarily 
accepted any but personal rule. It would be easy to show 
from history that the Slavs have never had a fair chance, 
having always been dominated either by the Czars, whose 
despotism was necessary to throw back the Mongol 
barbarians, or by armed castes, which upon the one 
subject of holding down the majority have always been 
united, and always in the end successful. The race show 
symptoms of development to-day which may inspire the 
fairest hopes; but still the absence of precedent compels 
one to pause and ask with a certain quaking whether the 
huge war which must follow the desertion of Austria by 
her German subjects can be expected to develop the series 
of free Slav States v.hose existence would enlarge the 
hope of that millennium of peace and progress for which 
statesmen as well as dreamers sigh, as the future which is 
to mark the completed freedom of the entire white race. 
There will be a morass of trouble and suffering to pass 
through, we fear, before Europe reaches that promised 
land; and those among us who are islanders may well 
avoid the faintest chance that the dominion of the sea, 
which is our security, can be suspended even for forty- 
eight hours. 





THE TARIFF COMMISSION'S AGRICULTURAL 


REPORT. 


HE Tariff Commission has just issued the Report of 

its Agricultural Committee. The general result of 

the Report is to represent British agriculture as in an 
exceedingly unfavourable position. The ordinary farmer's 
grumble that there is no crop under heaven which it pays 
him to grow, and that the position of himself and his 
fellows is steadily going from bad to worse, is everywhere 
reflected. Throughout, too, there is an undersong of 
suggestion that all the ills of British agriculture are due 
to the policy of Free-trade, and that if we could only 
return to the good old days of Protection and Preference 
all might still be well. When we come to the question of 
remedial measures, the Committee recommend in the first 
instance the restoration of the ls. per quarter duty on 
cereals imposed by Sir Michael Hicks Beach. A _prefer- 
ence, however, is to be given to Colonial wheat, and this is 
to be obtained by making the duty on foreign wheat 2s. 
per quarter. In regard to this recommendation, we are 
told that no increase in the cost of living would result 
from the scale of duties proposed. In other words, the 
proposal would not raise the price of corn. But if this is 
so, what possible good will the new taxes do to British 
agriculture? It is arguable, no doubt, that the preference 
might help the Colonies; but the immediate object of the 
Agricultural Committee is to suggest means for helping 
the British, and not the Colonial, farmer. The Committee 
do not agree with Mr. Chamberlain in exempting maize 
from the operation of taxation, and they desire that the 
duty upon imported flour and meal should be higher than 
the Wheat-duty. They recommend, that is, that a duty of 
1s. 3d. per hundredweight should be levied on foreign flour, 
the duty on Colonial flour to be essentially lower. The exact 
preference is to be subject, however, to negotiation with 
the Colonies, provided that the duty as finally arranged 
gives an advantage to the milling industry of the United 
Kingdom,—an advantage, remember, over Colonial as 











well as foreign mil's, The Committee, again, do not 
favour Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal to exempt bacon, as the 
food of the poor man, from taxation. 

It will be seen from these recommendations that the 
Tariff Reform Party is beginning to move away frem Mr 
Chamberlain's proposal that we should let the Colonies 
keep what they have now, complete access to our markets 
and only make the foreigner pay a market toll here. 
The Agricultural Committee evidently desire to get 
protection for British agriculture against the Colonial 
as well as against the foreign importer, though they 
propose that the former should pay a lower Custom-rate 
than the latter. In a word, they want to treat the 
Colonies in the same way fiscally that the Colonies 
treat us. ‘That is exactly what we have always expected 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s Tariff Reform would end in,— 
in a blow to the Imperial connexion rather than a 
benefit. We are to begin by talking about our devotion 
to the Empire and our willingness te make sacrifices 
for it, and to finish by taxing Colonial produce. A policy 
more likely to result in the break-up of the Empire 
through internecine fiscal squabbles we cannot conceive, 
As long as we maintain Free-trade with all the world the 
Colonies suffer no disabilities, and always possess that 
preference of sentiment which has been defined as “trade 
following the flag.” If, however, Tariff Reform is to end 
in the way we have just described, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
claim that he is asking the British people to make a great 
sacrifice in order to unite the Empire falls completely to 
the ground, and the scheme becomes one of ordinary 
commercial selfishness of a particularly short-sighted 
kind. 

We do not, however, wish to reargue these points to-day. 
What chiefly interests us in the Agricultural Committee's 
Report is the attempt to show the desperate condition of 
British agriculture under Free-trade, and the innuendo 
that the abandonment of Protection has been the ruin 
of the countryside. Personally, we do not believe that 
English agriculture is ruined; but if it is, all we can say 
is that it was ruined long before we took to Free-trade, 
If its position is bad now, it was infinitely worse in the 
heyday of Protection when the growing of corn was 
encouraged by enormous duties. The first portion of the 
Report gives a very good réswmé of the incidence of the 
Corn-laws when they were at their highest. The Report 
notes that the Corn-law of 1828 established a scale of 
duties ranging for wheat from 24s. 8d. when the price was 
62s. per quarter and under, to 1s. when the price was over 73s. 
From 1832 to 1837, both inclusive, the price was consistently 
under 62s., and therefore during those six years the farmer 
enjoyed the blessings of a 24s. 8d. duty. [It should be 
remembered, also—ihough this is a fact not always 
understood—that in those years there was a system of 
preference for Colonial wheat, as for most other Colonial 
products, exactly like that now proposed.| We are able 
to judge accurately as to what was the condition of 
British agriculture in the years which we have enumerated 
—i.e., from 1832 to 1837 inclusive—because in the year 
1837 a Royal Commission sat to inquire into the depres- 
sion of agriculture,—a depression existing during the six 
years of a 24s. 8d. duty per quarter. We have taken the 
trouble to go through some of the evidence laid before 
the Commission of 1837, and to compare the condition of 
agricultural England there disclosed with the pessimistic 
suggestions of the Report of the Agricultural Committee 
of the Tariff Commission as to present conditions. It 
would be difficult to exaggerate the picture of rural 
destitution laid before the Commissioners of 1837 by 
almost all the witnesses. One after another they speak 
of the terrible state to which British agriculture has been 
reduced. 

Mr. William Jacob, Comptroller of the Corn Returns, 
stated in his evidence that two millions of persons who 
formerly probably subsisted on wheat-flour “ now subsist 
on potatoes,” and thought that was a change which had 
come on during the last twenty or twenty-five years. The 
evidence of Mr. George Smallpeice, of Guildford, is 
specially striking. Mr. Smallpeice was a leading agricul- 
turist in the South of England. He not only had farmed 
large portions of land himself at various times, but had 
also farmed and managed large estates for others. 


Throughout his evidence there runs like a refrain the 
declaration that the farmers were ruined or had very little 
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ital remaining. “TI think their capital is gone” and 
similar statements are of constant occurrence. His 

aat of the condition of agriculture in Surrey is 
deplorable. He is reminded that in 1833, when there 
was also an inquiry into the depression in agriculture, 
he bad stated that there was a farm which had gone 
out of cultivation in the neighbourhood of Guildford 
which “forty years ago—i.e., before the war—paid 14s. 
an acre.” When asked what it is worth now—that is, in 
1836—he says that “‘the first year it was let at 1s. an 
gere, and the second year it was let at 2s., and I think 
now it has got to 7s. an acre.” Questioned whether he 
attributed the improved condition of the farmers within 
the last three years to the good seasons, he replies: “I do 
not think the farmers have improved as to their capital, 
because I don’t think they have got any.” Again, he is 
reminded that in 1833 he had stated that a farm within 
three miles of Farnham of between 400 and 500 acres was 
let for 1s. an acre, and is asked: “‘ What rent does that 
farm bear now?” He cannot say, but was informed by 
the proprietor of the land that in 1833 he had stated it 
too favourably, and does not think that there has been 
an improvement. Asked as to the condition of the 
labourers, he states that the labourers are getting about 
7s.a week. He also states that the labourers now subsist 
more upon potatoes than formerly, particularly the 
children. Yet another passage in Mr. Smallpeice’s evidence 
runs as follows :—*‘‘ You stated that land that paid 14s. an 
acre rent 40 years ago has lately paid Is. an acre and 2s., 
and at the last year there was 7s. asked for it ?’—‘ I am not 
certain of that; but I have heard it reported so.’ ‘ Do you 
think the same profit is made by the farmer giving Is. an 
acre for that land, as was made 40 years ago, giving 14s. an 
acre ?’—‘ Not half so much: because that man who gave the 
14s. made a very good profit, and this man will not make 
any.” It would be easy to quote plenty of other testi- 
mony from the Blue-booi: as to the widespread ruin of 
agriculture. The evidence about Buckinghamshire, Essex, 
and other counties is equally striking, and in Essex we 
find the phenomena of derelict farms, and of land not 
only unlettable but actually going out of cultivation. We 
must, however, let the Surrey evidence stand as a sample, 
remembering that Surrey is by no means to be regarded 
as an exception. 

In reading the evidence it is curious to note how the 
working of Protection had perverted men’s minds, and 
how they dwelt upon high prices for their produce as the 
only possible source of benefit. The notion of selling 
what they produce cheap, but selling a great deal of it, 
and of a commercial benefit being achieved by making 
a small profit over a large area, seems never to 
have occurred to them. One witness, indeed, speaks of 
the evil plight of agriculture as being due to the low 
prices caused by what he terms “‘ the bounty of heaven,” 
—that is, favourable seasons with large crops. In other 
words, the witnesses seem to think that they and the 
world in general are made richer by a diminution in the 
product of those things which mankind most ardently 
desires. But, after all, there is no reason to speak of this 
view as strange, for it is the view which underlies the 
whole of the Protectionist fallacy. The Protectionist 
wants, not to increase, but to diminish exchanges, and so 
to diminish, not to increase, the things exchanged. We 
fear this frame of mind will continue until men can be 
induced to keep their eyes firmly fixed on the object of 
trade; till they remember that every exchange is, by the 
law of its being, a double benefit; and till they recognise 
that the buyer gains quite as much as the seller. As it 
is, the Protectionist regards the buyer as an unfortunate 
creature bound by an evil fate to be the prey of the 
seller. 

One word more. We trust that those who hanker after 
Tariff Reform because they are made anxious—and, we 
admit, rightly anxious—by the diminution of our agricul- 
taral population will note the facts we have quoted, and 
realise that Protection, at any rate, will do nothing to cure 
the ills of the country. If 24s. 8d. a quarter could not save 
agriculture, how is a miserable 2s. a quarter on foreign, 
and ls. a quarter on Colonial, wheat to accomplish the 
task? In our belief, what is most injuring agriculture at 
the moment, and driving people from the land, is not that 
food is not enough taxed, but that it is taxed too much 

y. Even with the relief accorded to the rating of 





rural land, we hold that the rates constitute a most unjust 
and a most impolitic burden on one specially selected 
trade. Agriculture not only has its warehouses and 
factories, in the shape of its barns, cowhouses, sheds, pig- 
sties, and other farm buildings, taxed as are commercial 
factories and warehouses, but also has its raw material 
burdened by a special impost which falls on no other form 
of industry. We do not lay a special tax on paper before 
it is turned into newspapers ; but we tax our pastures before 
they are turned into milk, and our arable land before it 
becomes wheat or oats. If the friends of agriculture would 
only give up following the will-o’-the-wisp of Protection, 
and would concentrate their efforts on freeing agricultural 
land from the monstrous injustice it now suffers at the 
hands of the rate-collector, they might do something worth 
accomplishing for the tillers of the soil. 





MR. MARKS’S CHANCE. 


( N Monday there appeared in the Times a letter to 

the Speaker of the House of Commons signed by 
sixteen electors of the Thanet Division. This letter called 
attention to certain incidents in the career of Mr. Marks, 
the Member for Thanet, and enumerated certain legal 
proceedings in which that gentleman had been implicated. 
Mr. Marks brought in 1890 an action for criminal libel of 
the gravest kind, one charge affecting his private character 
and another his financial reputation. Both charges were 
found to be proved and to have been made in the public 
interest. ‘They showed Mr. Marks to have used his paper 
for puffing a worthless company of his own promotion 
under the pretence of giving independent advice to his 
readers, and to have directly and indirectly accepted bribes 
from dishonest promoters to perform the same kindly office 
for their enterprises. The Judge at the trial—Mr. Justice 
Bigham—described Mr. Marks as “ a scoundrel on his own 
admission” and a “ dishonest rogue.” The signatories to 
the letter humbly submitted that “a person of this 
notorious character cannot continue a Member of Parlia- 
ment without impairing the confidence of the public in 
the honour and purity of the House of Commons itself.” 
The question of privilege was raised in the House on Monday 
afternoon by Mr. Ridsdale, one of the Members for 
Brighton, and the Speaker, in accordance with the rulings 
of his predecessors, decided that no breach of privilege 
had been committed, since the charges did not affect Mr. 
Marks in his capacity as a Member of Parliament. Mr. 
Marks thereupon rose and described the accusations as 
false and malicious, and explained that the issue had 
already been twice decided in his favour by his con- 
stituents, on the last occasion by a majority of nearly 
four thousand. He announced, however, that since the 
matter had been brought directly before Parliament, it 
was his intention to consult with his friends and take such 
action as appeared to be consistent with his own honour 
and that of the House of Commons. 

We are glad that Mr. Marks realises that the matter 
cannot be allowed to drop. We bave no personal animus 
against him. For all we know, he may be a most valuable 
Member of Parliament in a dozen ways, and irreproachable 
in most of the relations of life. What we are concerned 
with is the fact that his reputation has a stain which, 
till it is removed, wholly unfits him for public life. There 
are many offences, no doubt, which it would be pedantic 
to maintain damage a man’s public usefulness. But the 
offences of which Mr. Marks has been accused go to the 
very root of citizenship. A jury of his countrymen have 
found him capable of accepting bribes, of deliberately 
gulling the public, and of using the power which a news- 
paper gave him for dishonestends. He has been described 
by a distinguished Judge in words the gravity of the 
censure of which it would be hard to add to. We ask 
any unprejudiced person whether such a man, resting 
under such an imputation, can be rightly trusted with a 
share in the government of any country. Mr. Marks isa 
man of admitted ability, and he has strongly espoused a 
particular propaganda. If the turn of the wheel should 
give his friends power, he might claim with justice some 
reward. Remember, there is no such thing as a private 
Member of the House. Every Member is a potential 
Minister, just as every Member is an actual legislator. Is 
the country prepared to entrust either administrative or 
legislative functions to a man on whom the gravest stigma 
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has been fixed by our impartial law? It is idle to pretend 
that one majority or fifty majorities in any constituency 
can whitewash a Member's character. Mr. Marks’s past 
is very deeply the concern of Thanet, but it is still more 
deeply the coucern of the whole nation. The integrity 
of our public life is not to be placed at the mercy of 
any chance constituency which chooses to be unscrupulous 
in its choice. 

Mr. Marks has his chance of clearing himself for good 
and all. He professes himself concerned for his own 
honour, and that of the House he sits in. He is consult- 
ing with his friends, and seeking to find some way of 
vindicating it. Well and good! There is a very simple 
course before him. He can bring an action for libel 
against the signatories to the letter to the Speaker. The 
onus of proof will be on the defendants, not on him. They 
must justify the charges, or pay for it. If Mr. Marks 
submits himself in this way to a jury of his countrymen 
and comes forth cleared, we shall gladly welcome him to 
public life. It is possible that Mr. Justice Bigham and the 
Courts may all have been in the wrong. Mr. Marks’s career 
may have been blameless, his apparent dishonesty an illusion 
produced by untoward circumstances, and he may have been 
sustaining himself under, a storm of calumny with the 
consciousness of his innocence. Before now a guiltless 
man has been condemned by the Courts. Mr. Marks may 
be a second Beck, grossly sinned against by fate and a 
harsh law. If this is so, we can promise that we and his 
other critics will make the most ample reparation. But 
any libel action which he institutes must go to the real 
merits of the case, and not be fought on a technicality. It 
will not satisfy the public if Mr. Marks is victorious 
because some paper has made a minor slip in quoting a 
judgment. “Farthing damages” will not clear his 
character. He must challenge his accusers on the great 
matters at issue, and win on these and on these only. 

If Mr. Marks’s announcement means nothing, then all 
we can do is to go on demanding an inquiry. In common 
decency the. matter cannot be allowed to drop. A man 
who enters public life must face the responsibility of: his 
acts. If Mr. Marks were to retire from Parliament our 
mouths would be shut at once. We have no concern with 
his private operations in the City ; our business is wholly 
with him as a legislator. But if he continues to exercise 
functions which demand, as lawyers say, uberrima fides, 
and in which he is a trustee for the national welfare, then 
his character and record must come at once under the 
searchlight of public criticism. The financial reputation 
of Mr. Marks is the business only of the shareholders in 
his companies, but that of the Member for Thanet is the 
concern of the whole nation. 





THE COLLAPSE OF THE SOAP TRUST. 


ge Soap Trust has had a short but eventful life. It 

has been the object of an unusual amount of 
popular dislike. Traders and buyers at once detected in 
it the inseparable characteristic of all Trusts,—the sub- 
ordination of the consumer to the favoured producer. It 
was to no purpose that the “authorised statement” put 
out on behalf of the “ working arrangement ”’ assured the 
public that the object of the combination was not to raise 

rices but to lessen expenses. These expenses, it was said, 
iad risen enormously through competition. The only outlay 
to which this could apply was advertising. Obviously, the 
cost of this might be greatly reduced if one advertisement 
could include all the soaps offered for sale in the home 
market. ‘he readers of this authorised statement were 
credited, seemingly, with a quite extraordinary simplicity. 
They were expected to believe that the entire soap trade of 
the United Kingdom—for in theory, at all events, the new 
rust covered no smaller ground—would be content with 
adding to its profits in a single particular. Competition, 
having been got rid of, the Trust was to ask for nothing 
beyond the opportunity of saving the money hitherto spent 
in advertisements. It would have the power, indeed, of 
raising prices to any figure it chose, and it would be its 
interest to make that figure the highest that could be 
ventured on without appreciably checking consumption. 
But to tlie temptation to make use of this power the Trust 
was to prove absolutely superior. It would be able to ask 
what. it liked for its wares, but the purchaser was expected 
to take for granted that it would ask no more than the 





a 
members of the Combine had asked when 
fighting against one another. they were 

So entire was the confidence which the founders of the 
Soap Trust placed in the charity of the public—charit 
as they possibly remembered, “ believeth all things "=" 
that only a few days later it was thought safe to announces 
that, owing to an advance in the price of raw materials, the 
pe of a particular soap would be raised. Price, doubt. 
ess, has two elements—the money charged and the amount 
of goods supplied—and there is no law against a change of 
price affecting either element at the choice of the seller 
He may ask sevenpence for what he has hitherto sold 
for sixpence, or he may go on asking sixpence, but 
give only fivepenny-worth of goods in return for it 
There is a popular prejudice, however, in favour of the 
alteration taking the former shape, and the notification 
that thé threepence which had hitherto bought a pound 
of soap would for the future buy only fifteen ounces 
caused much dissatisfaction. Unfortunately, too, this dis. 
satisfaction was not silent. It expressed itself in the 
invention of nicknames, both for the soap in question, and 
for the Combine which sold it. The “ fifteen-ounce pound ” 
is an example of the former, the “ Short-Weight Trust” of 
the latter; and both names did a good deal of mischief to 
those to whose methods of carrying on business they were 
applied. The fifteen-ounce pound had but a short life; 
but its withdrawal did not prevent «a general rise in the 
prices of Trust soaps. Indeed, before long higher prices 
became the only way in which the Trust could live. The 
amount of its sales fell off, while the soaps of the 
manufacturers who had remained outside the combination 
found a ready market. Certain newspapers—notably the 
Daily Mail and the Daily Chronicle—kept their readers 
well informed as to the methods and action of. the 
Trust, and gave them the one piece of intelligence 
which they most wanted,—what soaps belonged to the 
‘Trust and what to the independent makers. Grocers and 
“buyers alike profited by these indications. The first were 
told what to stock, the others what to ask for, and between 
the two the firms belonging to the Trust found themselves 
rapidly going to the wall. They tried one experiment after 
another. First they suddenly lowered prices; then they 
sent out their soaps without the familiar brands ; then, it is 
alleged, they took to buying up the raw materials in tho 
hope of “freezing out” the small manufacturers. But these 
gallant efforts to maintain an untenable position came to 
nothing, and on Saturday last there appeared an announce- 
ment that as “the working arrangement entered into 
between the leading soapmakers of the United Kingdom 
has been received with such great disfavour by the trade 
and the public as to make it unworkable, and as it is clearly 
the first consideration to endeavour to satisfy the trade and 
the public the working arrangement is now 
absolutely and finally destroyed.” Of the two reasons 
here given for the step decided on, the first is plainly 
the operative one. We shall not be doing any injustice 
to the authors of the Soap Trust if we assume 
that could they have compelled the trade and the 
public to buy their soaps they would have cared very 
little whether they were satisfied or not. But the motives 
which led Mr. Lever and his allies to make their bow and 
retire concern themselves alone. We are only interested 
in registering the failure of the first attempt on a great 
scale to introduce the American Trust system into this 
country. The unequal, the almost hopeless, fight which 
has been waged against this system in the United States 
has read Englishmen a lesson, and we rejoice to see that 
they have so quickly and so thoroughly mastered it. 

The immense profits which the Trust hoped to make 
seem to have prevented its authors from giving due 
consideration to the obstacles they would have to surmount. 
The soap industry is distributed over a great number of 
firms, and it was almost certain that some of these would 
stand outside the Trust for a time, and so prevent the 
issue from being decided by a single rush. The Trust 
hoped, no doubt, that the resistance offered to its opera- 
tions would soon die down, and that the firms who began 
by holding out would very soon have to choose between 
surrender and ruin. But in making this calculation they 
left out a very important factor,—public opinion. The 
English people happily know nothing of the American 
disposition to regard the capitalist as a force against which 
it 1s hopeless to struggle. They resent the thought of 
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being compelled to buy what they do not want merely 
because some powerful trade combination has arranged 
that what they do want shall not be offered for sale. As 
goon as the firms which formed the Trust were known, a 
large part of the English public came to a determination 
not to buy their soaps so long as soaps made by the firms 
which remained outside the Trust were to be had. They 
distrusted all the promises which the Trust so freely made. 
They had the experience of the United States to go by, 
and they were convinced that as soon as the supply 
of an article’ becomes the exclusive possession of a 
combination embracing all concerned in producing it, it 
will be reorganised for the benefit of the vendors and 
rot of the purchaser. We do not say that the traders 
who form Trusts are naturally less public-spirited 
than the traders who sell on their own account. But. 
the atmosphere in which the latter live is kept wholesome 
by competition. 
falling off of consumption consequent on an injudicious 
exercise of its power of fixing its own price. The inde- 
pendent tradesman has to fear the falling off of consumption 
consequent on a fellow-tradesman selling an equally good 
article at a lower price. Further, this effective ptiblic opinion 
is helped to make itself felt by a Press which lives by con- 
sulting the interests of large classes of the community, 
because it is by consulting them that it gains its readers. 
The immense circulation of the Daily Mail, for example, 
was at once placed at the service of the firms which 
refused to join the Trust. Its readers were quite willing 
to buy their soap from the independent firms rather 
than from the Trust, but they needed to be remindéd 
over and over again which were the independent firms. 
Against this information constantly given and widely 
distributed the Trust strove in vain. Without an 
instructed body of purchasers the opposition of the 
grocers—many of whom were thoroughly aware of the 
consequences which would follow upon a Trust victory— 
might have been overcome, but with the help of such a 
body it grew in volume every day. One more adversary 
which the Trust possibly underrated was the competition 
of foreign soaps. ‘ In time the free English manufacturers 
might have been won over or crushed out of existence one 
by one. But there would have been no means of keeping 
out the foreigner. So soon as the Trust had comfortably 
fixed its prices, reckoned up its profits, and con- 
gratulated itself on having absorbed or swept off the 
board all home competition, it would have been con- 
fronted by an increasing supply of foreign soaps as good 
as, or better than, its own, and sold at a much lower 
price. If it could have converted the country to the 
cause of Tariff Reform, and have kept out the produce of 
foreign industry, it might, had it only been moderate 
in its desires, have made the home industry yield it 
what it wished. Even then, probably, its success 
would not have been permanent, since triumphant 
monopolists never are moderate in their desires. But we 
may well be thankful when, as in the case of the Soap 
Trust, even a momentary victory is denied them. 








LIBERAL ROMAN CATHOLICISM. 

” SYSTEM cannot both claim to teach all the world and 

erect an impenetrable partition-wall between itself and 
the educated portion of that world.” These are the words of a 
Liberal Roman Catholic pleading against the obscurantist 
attitude taken up by his conservative co-religionists in the 
matter of Biblical criticism. A few months ago a Biblical 
Commission appointed by the Roman Church decided, in the 
teeth of the best Romanist scholars, that Moses was the author 
of the Pentateuch. This reactionary decision could but fill the 
Liberals with dismay, a dismay to which Baron von Hiigel and 
Professor C. A. Briggs give voice in a remarkable little book 
which they have just published in conjunction,—“ The Papal 
Commission and the Pentateuch” (Longmans and Co., 2s. 64. 
net). The subject of the Pentateuch is, so to speak, a test case. 
The decision of such a Commission does not come, the writers 
tell us, within the category.of infallibility. All the same, it 
must in a measure be regarded as a declaration of the Church’s 
mind, and it looks as though Rome had set herself to crush 
the budding life of the New Catholicism. Nevertheless, the 
Liberal Catholics still have hope. Like St. Paul, they are 
perplexed, but not in despair; and with something of the 
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Apostolic spirit of that heroic optimist, they believe they may 
yet reconquer the world for their Church. But if the Roman 
Church is to win in her struggle with schism, scepticism, 
and indifferentism she must, they think, become catholic in 
the true sense of the word. She must set herself against that 
“puny anti-Protestantism,” that “ mere negation of negations,” 
for which so many of her officials are fighting, and which 
would reduce her at the last to a sect among sects,—perishing 
under the condemnation of those who take away the key of 
knowledge that they may hinder them who are entering in. 
What are the prospects of these valiant men, these New 
Catholics who would turn the world upside down? We 
confess that to the Protestant outsider they do not look very 
bright. Hitherto Rome has always succeeded in breaking 
the wills and hearts of her liberal-minded sons. Has she 
grown softer-hearted, more open-minded in her old age? 
Will she recognise that except these men remain in the ship 
it cannot be saved? ‘Time will show. Meanwhile the loyalty 
and independence of her youngest sons are truly admirable. 


By the Church of their birth they will stand, however she 


may frown upon them. In religion they mistrust individualism 
and deplore schism, and believe that the oldest of the Christian 
societies is still the best vehicle by which religion can be 
conveyed to the people. 

But it is not by policy alone that the Liberal Catholics 
are moved, nor by churchmansbip alone that they are 
inspired. They have been suddenly struck with Christ-like 


compassion for a great multitude of educated people who 


are no longer capable of assimilating the ready-made 
decisions of ecclesiastics, nor the musty results of mediaeval 


| disputations, and who faint by the way because no spiritual 








food which they can accept is provided for them. Father 
Tyrrell’s new book entitled “A Much-Abused Letter” (Long- 
mans and Co., 2s. 6d. net) testifies to the strength of this 
second motive. The letter now given to the public was origin- 
ally confidential,—was, in fact, a reply to a friend, a Professor 
of Anthropology, who had confided to Father Tyrrell the great 
religious distress into which his scientific studies had thrown 
him, and the impossibility he felt of any longer giving an 
intellectual assent to the complex creed of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Father Tyrrell takes the confidence 
very calmly, more calmly, evidently, than the Professor 
expected. He is not “surprised”; he has seen too many in 
like case. He is not “shocked,” as though his estimate of a 
friend's “moral worth had suddenly been proved false or 
exaggerated.” He is not “alarmed,” not half so much 
“alarmed” as his correspondent, for he sees no reason to fear 
that he will ever be “less sincere and conscientious and 
essentially religious-minded” than he was as he made 
his self-revelation. “You may perhaps never see your 
way any more clearly than at present,” he writes, “yet 
God is with us in the night.” The Professor's theological 
doubts he will not attempt to solve; neither will he 
attempt to silence them by an appeal to authority. 
The plain truth he declares to be that no one in the Church 
as yet knows the solution. Individual clergy refuse to face 
the difficulties. “Taken individually, they frankly say that 
they are themselves incompetent to deal with such problems, 
but they imply that they huve an unbounded confidence in 
their own collectivity.” . Quite what they mean Fatber Tyrrell 
does not pretend to know. “The responsibility divided over 
the whole multitude of the Church’s children is shifted 
from shoulder to shoulder, and comes to rest nowhere 
in particular; nor is there, we are prone to suspect, any 
solid cash answering to these paper-notes that pass from 
hand to hand.” “When authority is dumb or stultifies 
itself, private conviction resumes its previous rights and 
liberties.” Faith, in the evangelical sense of the word, 
cannot, he asserts, mean intellectual assent to theological 
axioms. Such assent has been given by some of the worst 
men the world bas ever known. On the other hand, men had 
faith in the days of the Apostles before the dogmas of the 
Church had been evolved. Faith he defines as “a rudimentary 
faculty relating us to a world which is as yet ‘future’ and 
‘beyond’ in respect to our clear consciousness.” The truths 
by which men live are few, “and too fundamental to be in- 
volved in the fate of anything so contingent as a theological 
system.” “The Catholic outlook,” he adds, “is larger than 
the clerical.” For “as the Roman Communion is not 
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Invisible Church, so neither is her creed, her collective mind 
and teaching, coextensive with the mind of the whole.” And 
allowance must be made for the class-interest of theologians 
and the necessary one-sidedness of all specialism. Who, he 
asks, “ have taught us that the consensus of theologians cannot 
err, but the theologians themselves?” May a man then, he 
supposes his friend to ask, remain in the Church and yet 
maintain an agnostic position in regard to some of her 
theology? Father Tyrrell thinks that he may. “If Catholi- 
cism be primarily a theology or at most a system of practical 
observances regulated by that theology,” his answer, he says, 
would be different; but Catholicism, he thinks, is “ primarily 
a life, and the Church a spiritual organism in whose life we 
participate,” while theology is “ but an attempt of that life to 
formulate and understand itself.” “ What we adore in Christ, 
what we reverence in Mary or in the Saints, is, in the last 
resort, God,” he assures him; and “ whatever we render to 
the goodness of the creature in praise, reverence, or service 
passes straight on to the Creator.” For “though every deter- 
mination of the creed, every new symbol of divine goodness 
given to us by the beliefs and worships of the faithful (where 


these are spiritual and true to the Gospel type), colour our | 


conception of God more definitely and give a new tone to our 
sentiment towards Him, yet He is not for us a sum-total 
or generalisation of such accumulated goodnesses, but their 
simple source, other and infinitely better than all. 
whole religious value lies in the modification they effect in 
our feeling towards Him as their author.” His whole advice 
may be epitomised in his own sentence:—“If you can 
live on the undeveloped germ, you may dispense with the 
developments, especially if they but puzzle and hinder you.” 
For, after all, he concludes, “the visible Church (unlike the 
invisible) is but a means, a way, a creature, to be used 
where it helps, to be left where it hinders. It is not 
the Kingdom of Heaven, but only its herald and servant.” 
Very great changes are impending in the Church of Rome, 
or so Father Tyrrell believes. But she will continue to live 
and to flourish. Judaism, he reminds his correspondent, 
with its minute ordinances, its complex system of obser- 
vances, did not die, but lived a glorified life in Christianity. 
“Paul did not feel that he had broken with Judaism, but that 
he bad thrown down its barriers and opened it out into a 
world-religion, that he had but interpreted it. To the end he 
was a Hebrew of Hebrews; and we rightly boast ourselves 
to be the true, the spiritual Israel and seed of Abraham. 
..... May not Catholicism, like Judaism, have to die in 
order that it may live again in a greater and grander 
form P” 

Our sympathies are with the Liberal Catholics,—with those 
men who seem to us, though not to themselves, to be like Sir 
Thomas Browne: “of that reformed religion wherein they 
dislike nothing but the name.” But whether we sympathise 
or not, we cannot see what the Roman Church can do but 
turn them out. Father Tyrrell has already been expelled 
from the Society of Jesus, but remains as yet within the fold 
of Rome. “ Will she turn him out?” the religious world is 
wondering. One can but wait and see. Yet it is difficult to 
know how she can finally avoid it. 


How can the Roman Church do as these men would have 
her? With the millstone of her own infallibility round her 
neck, how can she pursue the truth and seek the strayed sheep 
down the new paths which science has made for humanity ? 
How can she cast aside the false treasure of her sanctified 
ignorance and start afresh in Christian poverty ready to 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven as a child? Yet, after all, 
and though it may seem far more likely that a camel should 
go through the eye of a needle, we must never forget that 
“with God all things are possible.” The Reformation 
freed one half of what was then the Church from the 
worst forms of spiritual bondage. Why need we assume 
that there can be no second Reformation as tremendous 
and as world-sbaking in its results ? 





THOMAS MOORE. 


NHE Celtic cross unveiled last Saturday as a memorial to 
Thomas Moore in the Wiltshire churchyard where he is 
buried is typical of the kind of reputation which that poet has 
now acquired. He has been caught up in a movement of which 
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| quantity of all kinds of work in prose and verse, from transla- 
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he had no conception, and of which in all likelihood he would 
have disapproved. There is scarcely anything in common 
between him and the Irish singer of to-day except birth 
and a sturdy patriotism. They are sad and other-worldly ; 
their gospel is a strange compound of paganism and 
mediaeval Christianity; and they are so far from Philistig 
that they would find some difficulty in locuting that country, 
Moore was in most ways a thoroughgoing Philistine. He 
had more than a touch of the stage Irishman in his humour, 
which was “rollicking,” and in his patriotism, which was 
robustious. He loved good talk, good wine, good company, 
he liked smart society, and he had no distaste for creature 
comforts. “As for living,” said Villiers de I'Isle Adam, 
“let us leave it to our servants”; and this austerity rung 
through all the best work of the modern Celtic school. What 
kinship bas the cheerful little man of the world with these 
anchorites and mystics? Moore, again, was not much of the 
conventional Irishman in one respect. He had, in later 
life at any rate, many of the bourgeois virtues, was an 
excellent husband, a good man of business, an admirable 
citizen. He had no taint of family pride which we are 
wont to associate with a section of his countrymen. Once 
when the Prince of Wales asked if he were one of the 
Moores of somewhere or other, the poet replied curtly : “ No, 
Sir, my father was a grocer in Dublin.” He was an 
industrious and capable man of letters, doing an enormous 


tions of Anacreon to political squibs and biographies. He 
spent his life as the friend of the most agreeable men and 
women of his day; and there must have been a singular charm 
about one who, without birth or wealth, and with a very 


rugged sense of independence, was welcomed everywhere, and 


very genuinely liked. He was no Creevey to haunt the back- 
stairs of a great world, but an uncompromisingly honest and 
reputable little gentleman who demanded recognition on his 
own merits. Even Charles Greville, who did not err on the 
side of leniency, speaks of him with unfailing kindness. His 
is not the least attractive figure in the small band of men of 


| letters who did not forget their duties, or claim any immunity 


from the rules of good behaviour. 


As a poet much of his work must seem to-day of little value. 
He once told Greville that “with him it required no thought 
to write, but that there was no end to it; so many fancies on 
every subject crowded on his brain; that he often read what 
he had written as if it were the composition of another, and 
was amused; that it was the greatest pleasure to him to 
compose those light and trifling pieces, humorous and satirical, 
which had been so often successful.” These sentences explain 
precisely the merits and defects of his work. Nothing could 
be further from the serious, self-conscious artist. His brain 
was amazingly fecund, brimming over with songs and jests 
and stories, and everything went down as it came from his 
mind, without any labour of revision or selection. His 
favourite metre assisted this facility, for his tripping 
anapaests became a kind of habit, too facile for art. The 
result is that the great bulk of his poetry must rank very low. 
The world has no need of “ Lalla Rookh” or the “ Loves of the 
Angels,” in spite of the prettiness of certain passages and 
the melody of many lines. Much of his humorous work, 
like “ The Fudge Family in Paris’’ and the “Twopenny Post 
Bag,” bas the same lack of any real distinction. It is 
capable, fluent, and easily forgotten verse. His translation of 
Anacreon has merits, for the Greek poet belonged to the same 
type, and Moore's version does no injustice to the original. 
But as a serious poet he must stand or fall by his songs, 
notably by those “ Irish Melodies” which, for all their affecta- 
tion, are often a real cry of the heart. Moore was a genuine 
patriot, and always admitted that in spite of all its dangers 
he must welcome the repeal of the Union; and it says 
much for a man so thoroughly Anglicised that he retained 
so fully the old sentiment of his boyhood. The Irish songs 
vary greatly in merit. Some are no more Irish than Kam- 
chatkan; many are worthy of the Muse of Mr. Thomas 
Haynes Bayly, fit to rank with :— 

“Oh, no, we never mention her, 
Her name is never heard.” 


The same names—Oisin, Deirdre, the Red-Branch Kings— 
occur as in the work of our modern poets; but how different 
is the jingle of— 
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# When her kings, with standard of green unfurl’d, 
Led the Red-Branch Knights to danger— 
Ere the emerald gem of the Western world 
Was set in the crown of a stranger,” 


m— 
sat “ Red Rose, proud Rose, sad Rose of all my days! 


Come near me, while I sing the ancient ways: 
Cuchullin battling with the bitter tide; 
The Druid, gray, wood-nurtured, quiet-eyed, 
Who cast round Fergus dreams, and ruin untold ; 
And thine own sadness, whereof stars, grown old 
In dancing silver-sandalled on the sea, 
Sing in their high and lonely melody.” 
It matters little which of the two is the more Celtic, but one 
js poetry and the other is not. And yet Moore was capable 
at moments of poetry. The best known of the songs are, 
as a rule, the least good. The “ Vale of Avoca” may 
compare poorly with “Innisfree,” but there is a high and 
manly vigour about such a verse as this :— 
“The last sad hour of freedom’s dream, 
And valour’s task, moved slowly by, 
While mute they watch’d, till morning’s beam 
Should rise and give them light to die!— 
There is a world where souls are free, 
Where tyrants taint not nature’s bliss ; 
If death that world's bright opening be, 
Oh! who would live a slave in this ?” 
And there is an admirable Bacchanalian vigour about such 
songs as “To Ladies’ Eyes” aud “ Drink of this Cup.” He is 
capable even of exquisiieness, as in such a line from “ Country 
Dance and Quadrille” (otherwise a poor poem) as :— 
“ Not Dian e’er 
Came rosier from the woodland chase,” 
After all, in re-reading the “ Irish Melodies” we are conscious 
of a charm which, while it falls far short of the glamour of Mr. 
Yeats and his school at their best, is yet something individual, 
racial, un-English. And if Moore has his conventions, so have 
our modern Celtic poets. They may have more of the root of 
the matter, but mingled with their spontaneous poetry there is 
a great deal of indifferent Rossetti and sham Maeterlinck. 

If a topical satirist were ever certain of immortality, we 
should say that Moore's best claim rested upon his satirical 
verse. The anapaestic measure is not the best for the sharp, 
clear sting of satire; but he has the true saeva indignatio, 
and his lash is never brutal. The “Lines on the Death of 
Sheridan” contain a noble tribute to his friend, and one verse 
worthy of Byron :— 

“How proud they can press to the funeral array 

Of one whom they shunn’d in his sickness and sorrow :— 

How bailiffs may seize his last blanket to-day, 

Whose pall shall be held up by nobles to-morrow.” 
Mordant, too, is his reference to George IV :— 

“ Ah, not for the wealth of all those that despise thee, 

Though that would make Europe’s whole opulence mine.” 
On the subject of Castlereagh he is at his best, whether in 
such lampoons as “ Why is a Pump Like Viscount Castle- 
reagh ?” or in the famous “ Insurrection of the Papers” :— 
“Last night 1 toss'd and turn’d in bed, 
But could not sleep—at length I said, 
‘I'll think of Viscount Castlereagh, 
And of his speeches—that’s the way.’” 
His version of “ Integer vitae scelerisque purus,” put into the 
mouth of Lord Eldon, is excellent; so, too, is his “ Epitaph on 
a Lawyer,” which deals with the same personage. His Free- 
trade “ Epistle to Lord King” is worthy of Canning; his 
“ Ballad for the Cambridge Election ” is almost the best piece 
of election literature ever printed :— 
“ Goulborn of the Pope afraid is, 
Bankes, as much afraid as he; 
Never yet did two old ladies 
On this point so well agree. 
Choose between them, Cambridge, pray, 
Which is weakest, Cambridge, say.” 
Admirably spirited, too, are the lines on the ballot :— 

“Time was when Free-speech was the life-breath of Freedom, 

So thought once the Seldens, the Hampdens, the Lockes, 

But mute be our troops as to vict’ry we lead ’em, 

For ‘Mum’ is the word with the Knights of the Box.” 
Again, the broader kind of political satire may be said to have 
reached its acme in the inimitable verses which end with the 
line :— 

“Good Lord, only think, black and curly already.” 
Not all political satires bear re-reading, but Moore’s will well 
repay the student. His acid is always wholesome and anti- 
septic, and, as with all true humourists, there is a certain 
kindliness towards his victims. 





SNIPE-SHOOTING IN WALES. 
NHE sport of snipe-shooting fully answers the great test 
of the true field sport,—its capability of exciting intense 
enthusiasm. There are some forms of shooting about which 
it is impossible to feel enthusiastic. Probably nobody has ever 
descanted upon the glories of shooting pigeons from traps, 
though it is a curious reflection that the ignoble pastime which is 
generally condemned to-day was really popular twenty years ago, 
when Lords and Commons used to shoot annual matches, and 
ladies watched the handicaps at Hurlingham. But few other 
forms of shooting have not found a writer to sound their 
praises. There is, of course, a2 good deal more written to-day 
about the science of driving game than was possible thirty 
years ago, when much less was known about it; and certainly 
those who claim for the shooting of driven birds that it 
supplies the finest test imaginable of shooting skill, combined 
with physical enjoyment of air and sunshine, can give plenty 
of reasons for their choice. To stand in a valley below one of 
the hanging combes of the West Country on a frosty, sunlit 
December morning, and to watch pheasants come sailing out 
from the trees a hundred and fifty yards away; or to wait beyond 
a belt of birch and fir, or a ten-foot quickset hedge, and to know 
that at any second a covey of partridges may come whirring 
down wind, scattering and twisting as they top the fence; or 
to stand hidden on the edge of a lake when there are duck 
high on the wing, and when half-a-dozen long-necked mallard 
suddenly swing into the picture, driving through grey air at 
an incredible pace,—there are few moments in many days’ 
shooting to equal those, in the swiftness of the opportunity 
offered to the shooter and in the keenness of the pleasure he 
may have if he takes it. But that is not the sum-total of the 
pleasure of shooting. Unless it is the wildfowler of the punt- 
gun, there is no gunner who claims more for his favourite sport 
than the snipe-shooter. 

The snipe calls to the shooter from the wild, and to that 
wild call the shooter must go. There are snipe shot every 
year within sight of London chimneys, but they differ from the 
snipe of the wild as the gull singing the song of the sea differs 
from the gull catching snails in a garden. They will probably 
be at a given spot at a given time, for one thing, and that is 
whut the snipe of the wild habitually is not. There are days 
when you may walk over the best snipe ground you know, and 
when there seems to be every reason why there should be as 
mauy snipe there to-day as there were yesterday, and yet when 
single birds get up where fours and fives got up before; or, 
worse fortune than that, you may walk the ground blank for 
miles. But is it, after all, much worse fortune? Like the 
gambler who declared that the next best thing to winning 
money was losing it, the true snipe-shooter knows that the 
next best thing to finding snipe is not finding them. The 
host who asks his guest for his big pheasant day is as certain 
as he can be that, unless rain or wind spoils the shooting alto- 
gether, he will be able to send so many birds over the guns; 
and the keeper who has watched the partridges pair in 
February and bring their broods safely through the summer 
can be sure of telling his master in which fields he will find 
the coveys. They know in each case that the birds are there, 
and that is what the snipe-shooter does not kuow, and reckons 
the fact one of the chief charms of his sport. The big bog 
may be empty; or yet again he may chance on the day of days 
when the snipe are in, not in dozens, but in hundreds, and on 
that day he does not know what envy is. For of all birds 
gifted with flight the snipe knows best how to use his 
wings so as to leave his enemy with two empty barrels 
and nothing added to the bag. He rises always so as to find 
the wind, it is true; and if you are walking down wind he 
may give you a number of successive shots at his white breast 
before he slips away sideways and criss-cross, zigzagging 
higher and higher, until he drops unseen perhaps half-a-mile 
away. But you must of necessity walk at least as often 
across or up wind as down, and to be able to drop a right and 
left at any angle, and under any conditions, more often than 
not marks a very good snipe-shot indeed. A driven snipe is 
an easy bird; you realise that his flight, though fast, is 
nothing like that of a grouse or partridge coming with the 
wind. But one of the chief difficulties of walking up snipe is 
that the arrow-like vision of blurred yellow and brown and 
white jumps up as often as not when you are clumsily poised 
half on and half off a tussock standing up out of bogwater, 
and “when you shoot zig he goes zag, and when you shoot zag 
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he goes zig.” Shoot as soon as you see bim, wherever he is, 
+ is the only rule worth remembering. 

And if you are wise, go snipe-shooting in Wales. There is 

capital snipe-shooting to be had in Scotland, and nowhere, 
when the snipe are in, are tere more snipe to be shot at than 
in Ireland. But there is a difference in snipe-shooting in 
Wales. If your ground lies in the wildest country of bogland 
and mountain, you may yet find in the smallest village, what 
you will not find in Scotland or Ireland, an admirably clean 
and comfortable inn. You will be welcomed by your host and 
hostess, who will show you first into a large and glowing kitchen 
with two settles, tall and wide, one on either side of a red fire ; 
you will dine off home-grown chicken and mutton, and cream 
und butter from the dairy, and before the inn closes you will 
see the village notables sit smoking round a big round table 
in the bar parlour, with red and green bottles gleaming above 
the bar; possibly your host's daughters in the sitting-room 
will sing you part-songs in Welsh, with the middle one of 
the three playing the piano, and the father joining in 
with a deep-chested bass. It is a curious and moving 
harmony, perhaps made a little melancholy by the 
arrangement .of the parts given to the three higher 
voices. The harmony is essentially Welsh; and so is the 
custom, which you first come across when you turn in for the 
night, of giving you but one sheet to your bed. A Welslman 
would be surprised if you suggested that there were not two 
sheets; but the top one, as a matter of fact, is a blanket,— 
smooth and soft and white, but still a blanket. 

But you have not yet seen all that is meant by Welsh 
hospitality. That is perhaps best tested when at the end of 
some three hours’ hard walking over red and umber and 
emerald-green bog mosses, stepping gingerly from rush-clump 
to rush-clump, or splashing whole-heurtedly through a foot of 
stunding water, you are reminded that it is time for lunch. 
There is no need to carry lunch with you, so long as you keep 
within sight of a cottage belonging to one of the small farmers 
who make a living out of the sheep fed on those rushy, wind- 
swept hills and valleys. You knock at the door, and your 
companion asks in Welsh if you can come in for lunch, or, 
rather, for tea. Nothing, it seems, could afford greater 
pleasure to the two old ladies who are the only members of 
the household at home. One of them clatters off in her clogs to 
cut bread-and-butter—and excellent white bread, home-baked, 
and yellow butter it is—and the other puts a kettle on a fire 
glowing in the heart of an enormous chimney-seat,—a very 
oasthouse of a chimney, with cured herrings smoking in it, 
and with the beams that cross from the chimney to the far 
side of the room hung with bags and bundles, a drying 
pumpkin, an old pin-fire double-barrelled gun, bunches of 
seed-pods, and other homely properties. A question is 
asked and answered in Welsh, and within a minute the elder 
of the two old ladies reappears from an inner room smiling 
and nodding in her tall Welsh beaver hat, specially put on 
for the benefit of the Englishman. Could any other headgear 
better fit in with that enormous chimney and the drying 
pumpkin? You turn your head and half expect to see a 
coach drawn by rats and Cinderella sitting with her pretty 
feet in the cinders. 

Incidentally, the snipe-shooter gets very wet. Snipe can 
be shot in rain, if pheasants cannot, and they are invariably 
shot on very wet ground, if not actually in water. But wet 
boots can be dried, and the discomfort of them vanishes 
with the warm and happy memories that glide through the 
shooter's tiring brain in the last few minutes before easy 
and early sleep,—a brace killed right and left rising from 
the unlikeliest patch of dry fallow; jack-snipe flitting up 
like darting moths from the rushes; a mallard bustling out 
of a quiet eddy of the trout-stream ; a high-hatted old lady 
nodding witch-like in a cottage doorway; and, last of all, 
sunset lighting gold lamps in the purple bogwater and on the 
apple-green mosses of the marsh. 
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III.—ADMIRALTY METHODS. 
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S1r,—Admiralty methods, as well as Admiralty organisation, 
have been greatly changed during the last two years. Some 
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of these changes are open to serious objection; others are of 
doubtful value; in all cases there is need for inquiry as to 
their character and effects. 

Several Committees have been appointed to deal with 
questions of great importance, including the Designs of 
Warships, Naval Training, Dockyard Reorganisation, and 
Navy Estimates. Lord Selborne and Lord Cawdor haye 
dwelt at length upon the work of these Committees, the value 
of their investigations, and the action taken on their recom. 
mendations. According to precedent, the Admiralty should 
have made public the terms of reference and the constitution 
of the Committees, as well as their final recommendations, 
Strictly confidential matters, of course, would not have been 
made public. Lord Selborne himself had followed precedent 
in regard to previous Committees—notably those over which 
Sir Edward Grey and Lord Goschen had presided—during 
the earlier period of his service as First Lord. In 
December, 1904, however, Lord Selborne announced the 
appointment of a Committee on Designs, but gave no par. 
ticulars respecting membership or terms of reference. In 
the following February (Statement Explanatory of the Navy 
Estimates) the names of the members were given; it was 
stated also that instructions to the Committee were drawn up 
by the Board after previous conference and consultation with 
the Commanders-in-Chief of the Channel and Atlantic Fleets, 
No information was afforded as to the nature of these 
instructions; indeed, Lord Selborne said he could “hold out 
no hope that it will be consistent with the interests of the 
publie service to publish either the reference to the Committee 
or its Report.” In a later letter “Recent Shipbuilding 
Policy ” will be dealt with: all that need be said at present 
is that Lord Selborne’s procedure in this case contrasted 
most unfavourably with the action taken by Lord George 
Hamilton in connexion with the Naval Defence Programme 
of 1889, and with that of Mr. Goschen when Lord Dufferin’s 
Committee on Designs was appointed (in 1871) after the loss 
of the ‘Captain.’ On both these occasions the position was 
more critical than that of 1904; the established policy of 
publicity was followed without consequent disadvantage of 
any kind; in both cases national anxiety was allayed, and 
confidence in Admiralty procedure was re-established. 

When a cry is raised that secrecy must be maintained “in 
the public interest,” there is frequently reason for suspicién 
that other interests predominate. The same cry (as was 
shown in the first letter of this series) was raised in con- 
nexion with the Douglas Committee on Naval Training. 
Although Lord Cawdor’s Statement of Policy made much 
of its labours and recommendations, publication of the Report 
was refused. in the House of Commons on the well-worn 
plea that it would be contrary to public interest. When 
the facts were disclosed, and the terms of reference and the 
Report were studied, they were found to be of a nature that 
did not require or justify secrecy. The avoidance of publicity 
so long maintained became intelligible, since publication 
demonstrated the inaccuracy of statements previously made 
respecting the commanding authority of the Committee, the 
thoroughness of its investigation, and the endorsement of its 
recommendations by the Naval Service generally. Secrecy, 
in short, was simply a cloak for misrepresentation. Dis- 
closure in this case has shaken public faith in official and 
officious assertions. ‘There is good reason for Parliamentary 
insistence on the publication of similar information bearing 
on other “ reforms” which has also been refused on the plea 
that it would be prejudicial to the “public interest.” No 
reasonable person claims or suggests that the Admiralty 
should publish all their information or intentions. Precedent 
determines fairly well the limits within which publicity 
should be kept, while the rights of the public to information 
For the last twenty years in the Navy 





has been given freely as to broad lines of policy, important 
changes made in details of administration, the leading 
particulars and dimensions of new ships, and other matters 
of public importance. Official statements of this nature have 
maintained and quickened national interest in naval affairs, 
have done much to produce the conviction that expenditure 
on the Navy has been well bestowed, and must be kept com- 
mensurate with provision against all contingencies. This 
frank treatment of the public, proved by Jong experience 
to be advantageous, has been abandoned in this country 
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during the last two years, although our former practice 
has been copied abroad, and is still operative there. British 
readers interested in naval matters—and their number’ is 

ion—now find themselves furnished with fuller and better 
official information respecting the French, American, German, 
Russian, Japanese, and other Navies than they are in regard 
to the Royal Navy. This condition of things is utterly wrong 
and indefensible. It must not be allowed to continue. 

When the change of Government took place there was 
reason to hope that the earlier practice would be revived. 
The present Prime Minister, Mr. E. Robertson (now 
Financial Secretary to the Admiralty), and others had 
opposed’ the tendency to secrecy in regard to naval 
affairs: it was natural to anticipate, therefore, that effect 
would be given to this view when they assumed office. Some- 
thing has been done, but there are strong forces in opposition 
to publicity, for reasons that are not difficult to understand. 
This opposition must be broken down; Parliament and the 
public must have their right to full information recognised. 
Admiralty methods in this respect during the last two years 
have been well described as “ professed secrecy tempered by 
periodic advertisement.” The secrecy claimed has been a 
“bogus” secrecy; those whose interest it was to obtain 
information have found no difficulty in getting it, and had 
facts and figures sufficient for their purposes in their posses- 
sion long ago. Moreover, it is well known that concurrently 
with the refusal of official information to Parliament and the 
people in regard to matters whereon information is greatly 
desired and could be given without prejudice, it has been 
customary (since 1904) for officials of high standing in the 
Admiralty to communicate facts and controversial statements 
to favoured agents in the Press. In regard to the sources 
or channels of such information the writer can claim no 
authority to speak: Mr. Bellairs, M.P., has spoken and 
written freely on the subject; many others share his know- 
ledge. “In the public interest” this practice should cease. 
It is declared to have been extensive and systematic; it is 
undesirable and undignified for a Government Department, 
like the Admiralty, to lie under the reproach of following 
“Bismarckian” methods and endeavouring to influence 
public opinion through the Press while it refuses official 
information. 

Two or three illustrations of what has been done must suffice. 
The ‘Dreadnought’ was long treated as a “ship of mystery”; 
even her principal dimensions and particulars were refused 
to Parliament. In the Navy Estimates the phrase “ details 
not published ” was used at a period when her construction was 
far advanced and nearly three-quarters of a million sterling had 
been spent upon her. When the launch took place, although 
a general description was forthcoming, in which the surpassing 
merits claimed for the vessel were set forth, the veil of official, 
secrecy was not withdrawn. On the day preceding the launch, 
however, a leading techuical journal published a lengthy 
description, giving the principal particulars of the design, and 
claimed that it was authentic, if not authorised. In July 
last, nearly six months later, official Parliamentary Papers 
appeared, from which it may be seen that the previous 
account was accurate. It could only have been based on 
exact information, and the question arises: From whom was it 
obtained ? Subordinates would not have dared to com- 
municate such facts, even if they possessed knowledge of 
them. 

In regard to naval training, the first and most complete 
account of details respecting courses and periods of study and 
Admiralty intentions in regard to specialisation appeared as 
a series of articles contributed by “ A Civil Engineer” to the 
Times. It was claimed by the author that his information 
was accurate, and it was clear that very special facilities had 
been afforded to him. It was not obvious why “A Civil 
Engineer” had been“chosen to convey to the public, through 
the leading journal, information respecting training in naval 
gunnery, torpedoes, navigation, or signalling; the nucleus- 
crew system, and the corps of Royal Marines. One asks: 
What authority in the Admiralty decided on that course? If 
the Admiralty wished to inform the public on these matters— 
and the public was interested greatly in all of them—it 
would surely have been preferable to have issued official 
Papers. A less controversial tone would have been necessary, 
no doubt, in official documents, and opponents of the new 
methods of training would not have been assailed so strongly 
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as was done by “A Civil Engineer.” These differences of 
style and method, however, do not justify the method 
pursued, or the employment of an anonymous, but avowedly 
inspired, writer. 

The last example to be mentioned of this unjustifiable pro- 
cedure is one of the most recent. When it became known 
that the ‘Dreadnought’ was to be attached to the Home 
Fleet, instead of the Channel or Atlantic Fleet, the decision 
was criticised in these columns and elsewhere. Almost 
immediately a lengthy communication was made to the 
Times by a “ Naval Correspondent,” setting forth what were 
alleged ‘to be the reasons of the Admiralty for this decision 
and their intentions in regard to further trials of the ship. A 
statement made in this indirect manner can be disavowed; 
but it is hard to discover any other reason why so important 
an explanation was not given officially before criticism com- 
menced. Recourse to these indirect methods is contrary to 
the traditions of the Naval Service, and offensive to the 
national sentiment. It is wise and proper that statements of 
facts should be communicated to the public through the 
Press, and that action taken or proposed to be taken by the 
Admiralty should be described and discussed by writers who 
are both capable and independent. What is unjustifiable is 
the issue from the Admiralty of controversial “ fly-sheets,” 
printed at the public expense, and circulated widely, with the 
intention that they shall be used in Press discussions of naval 
affairs. If this practice is continued now that it ‘has been 
publicly exposed by Mr. Bellairs, M.P., there must be thorough 
investigation, and the responsibility of the individuals who 
have directed operations must be determined. In the cir- 
cumstances described, and having regard to systematic 
attempts made to obtain support in the Press for recent 
naval “ reforms,” it is not a little surprising to find apologists 
declaring that the Press is not the proper place for discussing 
Admiralty action. Some go further, and recommend blind 
acceptance of Admiralty decisions, whatever they may be, 
and without reasons being stated for them,—in fact, a naval 
edition of the “confidence trick.” Not long ago an important 
discussion took place on the value of high speed in buattle- 
ships, and the desirability or otherwise of obtaining it when 
cost had to be increased greatly. This was a matter of prin- 
ciple well worth discussion. Writers of repute, including 
Captain Mahan, a‘gued against very high speed, and gave 
reasons for dissent from the Admiralty view represented in 
the ‘Dreadnought’ and ‘Invincible’ classes. To its honour, 
the Times reproduced these arguments, admitted their 
cogency, pointed out the fact that hitherto there had been 
silence as to the reasons which led the Admiralty to its 
conclusion, and urged the necessity for an official statement. 
Whereupon a correspondent (“ Laicus”) wrote as follows to 
that journal :— 

“TI view with alarm the growing unwillingness of the public to 

trust its technical advisers, and its insistence on chapter and 
verse for every new departure. Surely enough harm has already 
been done by the authorised and unauthorised publication of so 
many details of the gunnery and other progress that the Navy so 
painfully makes. Secrets may be vital: and now is the time to 
ask the public to trust its leaders,in the hope that the nation 
may enjoy at least the temporary monopoly of the experience 
which its hard-worked officers have gained.” 
The writer cannot have been in touch with naval affairs 
during the last two years, or had much acquaintance with 
Admiralty methods; otherwise he would not have ventured 
on this appeal. He ignores the fact that confidence in naval 
administrators and administration has been disturbed by 
recent events, and can only be recovered by a return to that 
straightforward and open procedure which has long been the 
honourable tradition of the Board of Admiralty, and has 
recently been discarded.—I am, Sir, &c., Crvis. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE SMALL LANDHOLDERS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


(To rae Eprroe oF tus “Srecraror.” } 
Srr,—The underlying, and at present unnoticed, difficulty in 
regard to the Small Landholders (Scotland) Bill is a financial 
one, and the question is: Where will the money for land 
equipment come from in the future? It is now provided to 
an extent of many millions a year by landowners, who for 
various reasons—chiefly because all return from the immense 
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capital irrecoverably sunk in the land depends on a continued 
expenditure—are willing, both in England and in Scotland, to 
make an unprofitable investment. Responsible ownership 
being abolished, the capital expended on the land being no 
longer regarded as private property, and the reallocation of 
land by compulsory leasing being entirely at the discretion 
of Land Commissioners, owners’ expenditure will obviously 
cease, as no man will care or can be forced to develop another 
man’s property. 

Many millions will have to be found annually either by the 
occupiers or by the State to maintain the existing equipment, and 
many more millions to provide the new and more costly equipment 
required for the new land system. The cessation of owners’ 
expenditure would be gradual, while occupiers with fixity of 
tenure, and without State gifts or loaus, might begin to invest 
their capital in equipment. The owner ceasing to spend would 
soon be entitled to less rent, and rent saved by the occupier could 
be applied for that purpose. Nevertheless, these savings would 
be insufficient; few tenants will readily assume what will be to 
them a novel and a crushing burden, especially in view of the 
loss of public confidence in the security of landed property ; nor 
is it likely that a tenant could provide equipment so economically 
as an organised estate staff, who, dealing with buildings of all 
kinds, can economise in management, material, and labour. 

It is this financial aspect of the whole matter which 1s 80 little 


understood, and few realise how great is the burden of land | 


equipment. To give an example of its cost, I would quote the 
figures of my own expenditure on two estates, incurred since 1880 
in one case, and since 1882 in the other. At both places a good 
deal required doing, but a special effort has been made to reduce 
the cost through the cheapening of equipment. On the one 
estate, with a net agricultural rental of £4,995 a year, the 
expenditure has been: on buildings, £55,325; 
drainage, £8,756 ; total, £73,418; and on the other, with a net 
agricultural rental of £3,225, it has been: buildings, £49,645 ; 
fencing, £11,120; drainage, £10,328; total, £71,093. Nor are 
these exceptional figures for Scottish estates, where buildings 
have been generally remodelled within the last quarter of a 
century, and where many owners with remunerative sources of 
income independent of agriculture have spent far more lavishly. 


In short, it is not a question of finding £65,000 a year as pro- | 


posed in the Small Landholders (Scotland) Bill, but one of finding 
many millions, not only for Scotland, but for England, to which 
the legislation, if once embarked upon, must be extended. For 
thirty per cent. of the rental, which for Britain is forty-two and a 


half millions, may roughly be taken as at present the average 


annual expenditure on equipment. This sum is at present found 
by landlords, who provide and maintain the whole of the equip- 


ment without cost to the public, leaving the occupiers’ capital | 


free for the stocking and working of their farms. 
What many are asking, both as agriculturists and as taxpayers, 


is from what sources the promoters of dual ownership intend to | 


draw the ten or twelve millions that will be annually needed as 
soon as irresponsible administration by Land Commission becomes 
the governing principle of the land tenure system. We should 
further like to know what are the objections to compulsory expro- 
priation by purchase so far as the public need requires land 
for public purposes. 
provision of small holdings which is now in progress, nor 
would it arrest expenditure on equipment, as the removal of all 
security in landed property is bound to do. 

—I am, Sir, &e., R. Munro-Fere@uson. 

Raith, Kirkcaldy. 

{Mr. Munro-Ferguson’s arguments are, in our opinion, un- 
answerable, The interesting story of expenditure on equip- 
ment which he tells can find a parallel in hundreds, nay 
thousands, of estates throughout Scotland and England. 
Professor Shield Nicholson’s admirable work on the 
economics of agriculture—a review of which we hope to 
publish in our next issue—supports very strongly the 
warning set forth by Mr. Munro-Ferguson.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE STATE OF THE NAVY. 
(To tugs Eprror or THe “ SpecTator.”] 
Srr,—Admiral Sir N. Bowden-Smith in his letter of last week 
charges me with taking “exception to the fact that when Sir | 


John Fisher came to the Admiralty in 1902 he brought the 
new education scheme with him in a practically complete 
form.” 
misses the point of the argument in my letter published on 
November 17th, There was no complaint made against Sir 


Jobn Fisher for framing a complete scheme for naval educa- | 
tion and training. My contention was that no proper investi- | 
gation had been made before Sir John Fisher’s scheme was | 
adopted, although it involved radical departures from the | 
system previously in force, which Lord Selborne had described | 
From the nature of | 


a few months before as “a good one.” 
the case and the pressure of other work, the Lords of the 
Admiralty could not have made a thorough investigation of 
Sir John Fisher's scheme in the brief interval between Lord 


fencing, £9,337 ; | 


This method would not check the voluntary | 


In making that charge Sir N. Bowden-Smith entirely | 


——$——— 


Selborne’s earlier utterance and his Memorandum of Decen. 
ber, 1902, contradicting it and promulgating the new scheme, 
Further, I showed that so far from that scheme being well 
considered and complete, it had been considerably modified 
within two years; and that the Douglas Committee, upon 
whose findings these modifications were said to have been 
based, was not representative in its membership, proceeded 
with unseemly haste, and produced ill-considered recommen- 
dations. Sir N. Bowden-Smith is a distinguished officer 
whose opinions on naval training command respectful con. 
sideration. His reading of my letter, however, is utterly 
mistaken, and cannot be left uncontradicted. His frank 
acceptance of the popular view that Sir John Fisher is the 
chief (if not the sole) author of recent changes in both naval 
traming and fleet distribution confirms the opinion recently 
expressed in these pages that they have been parts of a “ one. 
man show.”—I am, Sir, &c., Civis, 


(To tue Epiror or tue “Spscrator.”] 
Srr,—With regard to the second point of Sir N. Bowden. 
Smith’s letter in last week’s Spectator—viz.: “The enor. 
mous increase in fighting power at reduced cost produced 
by the withdrawal of small vessels from foreign stations 
and the formation of squadrons in Commission in Reserve” 
—the latest communication from the Admiralty to the 
Press shows quite clearly that the squadrons at present 
in commission at sea have to be depleted of six battle. 
ships in order that the squadrons in Reserve may be 
kept up. This is not due to any action on the part of the 
Government of to-day; it is produced by the absolute 
necessity of bringing ships now in commission into dock- 
yard hands for repairs. In other words, our present 
numerical strength in battleships will not permit the 
“nucleus-crew’”” system to be worked and our active-service 
squadrons to be maintained at the same time, which objection 
was patent to all practical naval officers when the scheme was 
initiated. Concerning the withdrawal of small vessels from 
foreign stations, Sir N. Bowden-Smith will probably admit 
that the very finest training-ground for officers and men was 
| thereby abundoned; nothing can replace the training and 
experience which the ship’s company of a small vessel on a 
foreign station get from such service, and the withdrawal of 
these vessels will be severely felt in years to come when the 
Naval Service is officered and manned by people the large 
majority of whom have never been farther afield than the 
home waters and the Mediterranean, and never longer away 
than for more than a few hours from the flag of an Admiral. 
| The effect of the absence of the British flag for long periods 





| from the distant ports and anchorages of the world needs no 
lengthy exposition.—I am, Sir, &c., TAXPAYER. 


(To tux Epriror or THe ‘‘Spectator.”] 
Srr,—In his second letter on “ The State of the Navy” in last 
Saturday’s Spectator your contributor “Civis” attacks 
Admiralty organisation in a very loose and, I think, unworthy 
|—certainly ineffectual—manner. His remarks, which are 
obviously aimed at Sir John Fisher, hinge on the slight 
| modifications introduced in October, 1904, in the distribution 
|of business at the Admiralty, which your correspondent 
asserts have “revolutionised in practice the working of the 
Board of Admiralty.” “Civis” allows this statement to pass 
with a comment on its strength, an assertion that it “can be 
substantiated,” and that it “can hardly be questioned in view of 
what has happened during the last two years.” It would have 
been more convincing if he had quoted one particular instance 
tending to substantiate such a pronouncement. If your corre- 
spondent in vaguely referring to what has happened in the 
last two years refers to the new system of entry and training 
of officers, the establishment of nucleus crews in lieu of 
| unmanned ships in Reserve, the redistribution of the fleets 
_in being, and the general businesslike measures established 
to replace waste and extravagance by economy and efficiency, 
then I think, speaking as a naval officer, that he is adducing 
Your correspondent 
| complains that the First Sea Lord practically controls “all 
important business in the Admiralty,” and he arrives at this 
complaint by an astonishing interpretation of his own on the 
| following passage quoted from the Table of Distribution of 
Business :— 
“It is to be understood that in any matter of great importance 


| evidence to refute his own arguments. 
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the First Sea Lord is always to be consulted by the other Sea 
Lords, the Civil Lord, and the Parliamentary or Permanent Secre- 
tary, and that he will refer to the First Lord for any further 
action considered n ; such as, for instance, bringing the 
matter formally before the Board.” 

Let us suppose that matters of great importance are to take 
effect without consulting the First Sea Lord. Well, I will 
leave it to “Civis” to evolve a workable and businesslike 
system of Admiralty organisation on that basis. It is not the 
modifications in the distribution of business at the Admiralty 
that give the First Sea Lord an ascendency over his colleagues; 
it is the First Sea Lord’s personality, capacity, and ability. 
Should the Navy be fortunate enough at a future time to have 
a Junior Lord possessing the ability and energy of Sir John 
Fisher, I would ask “Civis” if he really believes that such a 
Junior Lord would be handicapped in the administration of 
his office by the existing Admiralty organisation enforcing as 
it does consultation with the First Sea Lord in matters of 
great importance.—I am, Sir, &e., J. G. M. 





APOLOGIA IMPERATORIS. 
{To THe Epiron or TUK “SrxcraTor.”] 
Srr.—In the very interesting article printed under the above 
heading in the Spectator of November 24th you express some 
doubt as to the ultimate benefit either to Europe or Germany 
likely to accrue from the public criticism of the Emperor 
which is so prominent a feature of the present time. To those 
who know something of Germany the expression of that doubt 
must come as a welcome relief from the hints of coming crisis 
in the Empire which have been contained in many of the 
reports on this subject. There is one very adequate reason 
why no popular clamour in Germany is at all likely to con- 
stitute a check or control upon the Emperor's self-confident 


programme. 

Article XVII. of the Constitution of April 16th, 1871, provides 
that the “ dispositions and decrees of the Emperor are enacted in the 
name of the Empire, and require for their validity the signature 
of the Chancellor, who thereby assumes responsibility for them.” 
Nothing is said in this or any other paragraph of any check 
or control over the Emperor’s public utterances or of any 
Ministerial responsibility therefor. So far, indeed, as such 
speeches cover the region of foreign politics, they are actually 
legalised by Article XI.:—‘“ The international representation 
of the Empire is the function of the Emperor.” There is not one 
word about control by the Chancellor in the whole of that 
important article. It is fairly evident, then, that without altera- 
tion of the Constitution effective control cannot be exercised upon 
the Emperor, and it is in the highest degree improbable that a 
majority of the people of Germany are actually sufficiently con- 
vinced of the danger of the present régime to desire a reopening 
of the whole question of the fundamental principles of the 
Empire. Probably the limit of what is really desired by the 
moderate men of all parties is that the Emperor would remain 
quietly in Germany for a few years, and refrain from vigorous 
public expression of his opinions. The danger of such vehement 
expressions of supposed public dissatisfaction as have lately 
become a feature of the German Press is, as the article in the 
Spectator notes, that the Emperor may finally be convinced that 
he has altogether lost the confidence of the Empire, and must 
regain it by some great feat, possibly of arms. In fact, the 
danger is precisely that the Emperor may become a pessimist 
with regard to the present, and may seek to counterbalance that 
pessimism by undue optimism with regard to future projects. ‘To 
a certain extent that pessimism already prevails. There was put 
into the Emperor’s hands when he was yet young a most powerful 
weapon, the Excalibur of a vigorous nation already inured to 
hardship and fired by success. There seemed to be no visible 
limit to the deeds of knightly prowess, or, if you will, of knight- 
errantry, which the possession of such a weapon should render 
possible. Yet in use the sword has proved to be of human 
workmanship, not proof against blunting, and possibly not even 
proof against breaking. But if the weapon were after all human, 
was not the impulse divine? “ Mein Kurs ist der richtige und er 
wird weiter gesteuert !” cried the Emperor fourteen years ago, and 
his utterances against pessimism at Breslau and Munich in the 
present year are but a reassertion of that fundamental principle 
of his life. And if the weapon in his hand prove ill suited to 
his inspired purpose, he may be inclined in the end to seek 
to grind it back again to sharpness, or even to model it 
afresh. If cynicism, pessimism, and Empire-weariness appear to 
the Emperor to have reached the pitch of actual danger to all his 
purposes, he may think it necessary to awaken the bon courage of 
his people by setting them face to face with a grave and immediate 
danger, brought about perhaps by a little astute German 
diplomacy, but not so easily controlled by that same diplomacy 
as when Bismarck held the reins. The Emperor may plunge 
Europe into war whilst intending only to evoke the spirit thereof. 
It should be almost unnecessary to add that even if political dis- 
content reached a crisis in Germany, Europe might thereby be the 
loser, not the gainer. When the pot boils over there are some- 
times scalds instead of meat for the onlookers. 


—I am, Sir, Xe., 





KarsuisH. ! 





IRISH UNIONISTS. 


(To Tux Kpiror or Tag “SPECTATOR,” | 

Str,—As a reply to Mr. Talbot-Crosbie’s letter in the 
Spectator of November 10th would really be a criticism of the 
views of that journal as stated in the extract from your article 
on “Lord Dunraven and the MacDonnell Mystery” which 
I quoted in my last letter, and Mr. Talbot-Crosbie has adopted 
as putting with the utmost clearness the position of himself 
and the few Protestant Unionists who share his opinions, I 
venture to hope that you will allow me to examine the state- 
ment in order to show the conclusions to which your views 
must, I think, lead. 

“ We have every sympathy,” you say, “on general lines, with 


| those Unionists who are trying to get Irish affairs better managed 


and Irish wishes more generously granted,—that is, of course, 
without in any way imperilling the Legislative Union.” This 
statement is so general that it is difficult to come to 
close quarters with it. To manage Irish affairs better than 
they are at present seems to refer to the government of Ireland, 
and to the desirability of making some change in the present 
system of administration; but, if so,do not these words really 
imply that the Spectator would not in principle be opposed to a 
measure which, as I expressed it in my last letter, “would have 


| for its object some change in the administrative and financial 


system which Ireland has now in common with England and 
Scotland”? If Irish affairs require to be better managed, 
there is no earthly reason why they should not be so under 
the existing system. If, for instance, there are too many 
separate Departments in Ireland, what is there to prevent a 
consolidation of those whose duties are similar? But in 
this connexion let me warn you against believing the 
absurd statements which have lately been current as regards 
the number of the Irish Departments. Any one who wishes to 
know the facts can find them for himself by referring to the Civil 
Service Estimates, where he will see that almost every Depart- 
ment in Ireland has its counterpart in England and Scotland, and 
that, apart from the question whether the functions of the Con- 
gested Districts Board might be assigned to the Estates Com- 
missioners, the only Departments which could be consolidated are 
the Boards of Education,—Primary and Intermediate. 

Mr. Wyndham, who should have known better, stated in his 
speech at Birmingham on September 10th that “there are over 
forty different Boards and Government Departments in Ireland ” ; 
but in the Times of the 14th of that month this statement was 
shown to be a travesty of the facts by a correspondent signing 
himself “ Scrutator,” to whose letter I would refer all your readers 
who desire to know the truth. 

I do not claim that the present system is perfect, but I assert 
that, with the exception of the judicial establishment, which is 
confessedly overmanned, the cost of administration in Ireland is 
by no means excessive, having regard to the work which has to 
be done. The cost of primary education must be greater in 
proportion than it is in Great Britain owing to the poverty of the 
rural districts, while that of the constabulary is dependent upon 
the state of the country. 

But if it is not necessary to alter the present system of 
administration in order to secure that Irish affairs shall be better 
managed, what sympathy can the Spectator have with those so- 
called Unionists who are avowedly in favour of a change such as 
that which is contemplated by the present Government, and 
known under the name of Devolution? Mr. T'albot-Crosbie would 
not thank you if your words did not endorse his aspirations; but 
in face of the Prime Minister's declaration that “if an instalment 
of representative control were offered to Ireland, or any adminis- 
trative improvement, he would advise the Nationalists to thank- 
fully accept it, provided it was consistent and led up to their 
larger policy ; but it must be consistent and lead up to the larger 
policy,” I cannot believe that the Spectator would lend its great 
name and powerful influence to furthering the views of Mr. 
Talbot-Crosbie and his friends, 

It occurs to me, however, that the explanation of the Spectator’s 
attitude will be found in the words “and Irish wishes more gener- 
ously granted,” and that the particular wish which inspired these 
words is that for a University which will be congenial to the Irish 
Catholics, or rather the Irish Hierarchy. But how could any 
change in the existing system of managing Irish affairs which 
would not imperil the Legislative Union lead to the fulfilment of 
this wish? It is not necessary that I should express any opinion 
upon the question whether such a University should be 
established; but I am convinced that, save under a measure of 
Home-rule which would not be hampered in this respect by any 
such conditions as those in Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, its establish- 
ment will only be possible by not imperilling the Legislative 
Union. 

Hence it seems to me that your desire to get Irish affairs better 
managed and Irish wishes more generously granted without in 
any way imperilling the Legislative Union should not make it 
necessary for you to extend your sympathy, even on general lines, 
to those Unionists who have for their object changes in that 
administrative and financial system which Ireland has now in 
common with England and Scotland. 

It may be that a certain section of Irish Unionists—say, rather, 
a few Parliamentarians—have shown in their writings and 
speeches a harshness of spirit, but this is no reason, I think, why 
the Spectator should, by unguarded language, allow the enemies 
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of the Union to assume that its sympathies are only with those 

whom for the want of a better word I may call Devolutionists. 

—I am, Sir, &e., A READER OF THE “SPECTATOR” 
For Forty YEARS. 


[Our policy is the maintenance of the Legislative Union in 
its entirety. Out attitude towards what is ambiguously termed 
Devolution will be determined—when any definite scheme 
bearing that name is disclosed—by whether it does or does not 
make for the sound and sympathetic administration of Ireland 
as an integral part of the United Kingdom. If it does, it will 
not matter to us whether it is ornamented with an abstract 
word like “Devolution,” or with a concrete phrase such as 
“improved local administration.” If the real object is the 
satisfaction of the Nationalist aspirations towards separation, 
it will not, in our opinion, be safe to grant it. If, on the other 
hand, the real object is better administration, it will, in 
our opinion, be worthy of support. We regret that the 
attention which we feel obliged to pay to naval affairs at the 
present moment will not permit us to continue this corre- 
spondence.—Ep. Spectator. | 





UNIVERSAL OUTDOOR RELIEF FOR THE AGED. 

[To THe Eprror or tHe * Spectator.” )} 
S1r,—The Spectator can engage in no better work than the 
systematic defence of the State, the family, and the individual 
against the creeping advances of Socialism under the guise of 
charitable efforts for the relief of poverty and distress. Even 
the most tender-hearted among us may not yet be ripe for the 
“endowment of motherhood,” but we require some moral 
bracing to withstand the appeals for old-age pensions and the 
rate-paid feeding of school-children. But all Poor Law relief, 
whether indoor or outdoor, as it exists at present, weakens 
and encroaches on the obligations of the family and the 
individual, as is most ably shown in your leading article last 
week, Is it a vain dream that Socialistic tendencies may be 
checked, that the independent spirit of Englishmen may be 
fostered and restored, and that the public administration of 
Poor Law relief may, in a more perfectly organised state of 
society, almost entirely cease, without reverting to the evil 
conditions which preceded the Poor Law of 1834? The poor 
will always be with us, and it is certain that the rich and 
well-to-do will never be deprived of the blessed privilege of 
giving in charity; but is there not a practical possibility that 
compulsory Poor-rates may, by well-devised substitutes, be 
abolished as superfluous ? 


The national expenditure on indoor and outdoor relief is at 
present, of course, enormous, and your recent articles on “The 
Manufacture of Paupers” may, let us hope, throw much 
light on the question whether any considerable portion of 
this can be saved without real injury to the poor and needy. 
It is not, however, to that point, but to a much wider one, 
that I wish at this moment to advert. Assume that fifty 
muillions a year (the figure is imaginary) is now necessarily raised 
by rates for Poor Law relief. Probably not less than half of that 
total goes in machinery, official salaries, and bricks and mortar, 
leaving, say, twenty-five millions for real necessaries, food and 
clothing. This latter sum, then, would ex hypothesi suffice to 
meet the wants of the poor if official machinery could be abolished. 
In other words, if the national wage fund, the wages of the class 
from which paupers emerge, could by legitimate methods be 
increased by twenty-five millions, and if that additional sum 
could be secured exclusively for the poor and needy of each 
family, two important objects would be attained,—(1) the actual 
cost of maintaining the poor would be diminished by half; and 
. (2) the relief supplied would reach the recipient through its 
natural and proper channel, the family, and not through any 
pauperising public agency. 

The plan, of course, involves (1) a general rise in the wages of 
thé working class; and (2) the organisation of a system of com- 
pulsory insurance, such as is now provided by the Government 
and by employers in Germany, and by the sick and burial funds 
of the benefit societies. But the rise in wages and in the cost of 
commodities would be doubly compensated to the employer and 
to the consumer by the disappearance or reduction of the Poor- 
rates. The authorised deduction of insurance premiums from 
the wages paid by employers, in use in Germany, and not un- 
known in this country, might well include a contribution to the 
maintenance of hospitals. I am myself, as a member of a learned 
profession, subjected to an annual tax of £8 17s. 4d. for the 
maintenance, by an annuity of £150 a year, of a possible, but at 
‘ present non-existent, widow. 

These suggestions are, of course, far from constituting a com- 
plete scheme, but their aim is to assist in proving that “the 
manufacture of paupers” is a wasteful and injurious national 
‘pursuit. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 


C. S. 





$$ 


THE TRADE DISPUTES BILL. 


[To Tae Epiror or Tas “ SPECTATOR.”]} 


Srr,—Your correspondent “B. 8.” in the Spectator of 
November 17th calls attention to what might have occurred 
in the steel trade under a Trade Disputes Bill with employers 
and employed combined. I should like to ask what may occur 
when the Trade Disputes Bill becomes law in the coal trade, 
Miners are now, through their Federation, pressing forward 
demand for higher wages. Colliery proprietors state that 
present prices do not permit of any advance. The men’s 
representatives answer that they do not fix the prices, bat 
that if employers would unite like the men there could be no 
difficulty in obtaining such prices as would permit of the 
men’s demands being met. 


The Miners’ Union is in a strong position, and to-day they ma: 
obtain their demands; but the time will come when the falling 
off in demand will entail lower prices, and the employers wil] 
have to ask for a reduction. They will tell the old story of lower 
prices having to be taken to secure contracts for gas and loco- 
motive coal. The men will refuse any reduction, and there will 
be either a great strike, as in 1893—which, I think, the coalowners 
will not care to go through again—or there will be a combination 
between employers and employed which will result in the Trade- 
Union delegates telling gas corporations and railway companies 
in very plain language that if they buy coal below a certain 
price the colliery supplying them will be stopped. Some people 
will say that an English employer will never encourage such 
methods; but I agree with your correspondent that the employer 
is not a better subject for a stained-glass window than his work- 
men, and that he will find that there is no other course open to 
him, if he is to secure his capital, but “combination.” He knows 
what use his workmen’s representatives have made of their 
position in Municipal Councils to enforce their own conditions in 
all contracts. 

For the coal trade the Trade Disputes Bill opens out great 
possibilities, and I should not be surprised if some day Mr. Asquith 
may be picketed by a more formidable force than the female 
suffragists, should he attempt to buy coal, either for his own 
private use or for the national consumption, at less than the 
“ standard ” price. 

Are you quite fair to Mr. Balfour in your criticism of his action 
on the third reading of this measure? I think we have at length 
concluded to take Mr. Balfour as a Protectionist, and as such his 
action appears to me to be perfectly consistent. ‘That cannot be 
said, however, of Mr. Asquith, Mr. Haldane, or Sir Edward Grey, 
I am a Unionist Free-trader. I voted for the Radical candidate 
in my division at the General Election, relying on the presence in 
the Cabinet of the three statesmen named to prevent reactionary 
measures as to trade policy or education. My confidence in them 
is now practically destroyed. 


—I an, Sir, &c., FREE-TRADER. 





THE LATE MR. AUBERON HERBERT. 
[To Tue 
S1r,—I remember hearing from my dear friend North Pinder, 
now, alas! gone over to the majority, a curious anecdote of 
Mr. Auberon Herbert. He was staying at Pinder's house, 
Rotherfield Greys Vicarage, near Henley-on-Thames, and 
there were other guests in the house. High debate was held 
on various questions, social and political; and Auberon 
Herbert took, as was his habit in those days, a strong Tory 
line. One night, on retiring to bed, he asked for a book, to 
read when he should wake in the morning, and Pinder sup- 
plied him with a volume of Carlyle,—I wish that I could 
give the title. He came down to breakfast next day con- 
verted to Radicalism, if Radicalism is the right word 
for the political opinions which he held thenceforward. 
Possibly Anarchism would be better. It was a case of 
instantaneous conversion, and it had this characteristic of 
conversion, that the “old man” was put away utterly and 
at once. This was Auberon Herbert's way; and I remember 
another remarkable instance of it,—I give the recollection in 
absolutely good faith, but with reserve, for the thing happened 
many years ago. He was for some time a Founder's Kin 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, resident for a time and 
acting as a Lecturer, but afterwards non-resident. It was 
borne in upon him, after a while, that this was wrong, and he 
resigned his Fellowship. On the very day of his resignation 
he addressed a letter to the Vice-Chancellor strongly 
denouncing the whole system. No man could be more con- 
spicuously honest and sincere than Auberon Herbert, but 
these absolute breaks with the past, so admirable, and even 
necessary, in the province of morals, are apt to be misunder- 
stood in other regions of life.—I am, Sir, Xe., 
ALFRED J. CHURCH. 


Epvrrok or Tas “ Srecrator.” | 
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A DEADHEAD. 
[To rue Eprror or THe “‘Sprecrator,”] 

Sre,—Mr. Lloyd-George is reported to have described the 
House of Lords the other day as an assemblage of “ dead- 

” The word I know, and I believe that I once knew its 
meaning; but I have quite forgotten it, so I looked into my 
“Webster” and there found “deadhead” explained as 
follows :—“ Deadhead. 1. One who receives free tickets for 
theaters, public conveyances, &c. (colloquial, U.S.) 2. (Nautical) 
A buoy.” Probably Mr. George’s hearers and readers in 
general have taken “deadhead” to be a more opprobrious, 
or perbaps a more literate, form of “blockhead,” and have 
assumed that the orator called the Oppositiun Peers “dead- 
beads” because their heads were dead,—as he might have 
called them “ dead-hearts” or “dead-eyes.” But a different 
meaning evidently underlies the word. We may be doing 
Mr. Lloyd-George an injustice if we are left in ignorance of 
what he meant to say about the House of Lords. Webster 
does not help us much. Will you, Mr. Editor, kindly explain 
to your less well-informed readers how the name originated 
and what it now signifies P—I am, Sir, &c., D. 

[“ Deadhead” is most commonly employed in theatrical 
slang. The sting in the word is due to the fact that the 
man who does not pay for his ticket, but is present by favour, 
bas no real status at the performance. He is a cipher, 
whose judgment can count for little more than that of the 
salaried servants of the theatre. We do not, of course, admit 
the validity of Mr. Lloyd-George’s innuendo.—Eb. Spectator. | 





SLEEPLESS. 
[To tae Eprror or tue “ Srecraror.”|] 
Srr,—Mr. Ward Muir’s pathetic verse under the above title 
in last week’s Spectator recalls, especially by its last two lines, 
an inscription which, if I remember aright, is carved upon an 
old bed somewhere :— 
“Somne veni! quanquan: certissima mortis imago es, 
onsortem cupio te tamen esse tori. 
Huc ades, haud abiture cito, nam sic sine vita 
Vivere quam suave est—sic sine morte mori.” 
There runs also in my head the following translation, whereof 
the author, if he lives and should chance to read this note, 
will make lenient allowance for fallible recollection :— 
“Come sleep! though thou of Death the image art, 

O share my couch with me, nor soon depart ; 

For sweet it is, while listless here I lie, 

Lifeless to live, and without death to die.” 
The sixth word in the third line is a sorry substitute for one 
in the English original, which I cannot remember.—I am, 
Sir, &e., HERBERT MAXWELL. 





THE COLENSO NONSENSE RHYMES. 
{To tue Epiror oF tHe “Srrcraror.”) 
Sm,—The rhymes I remember about Bishop Colenso are not 
quite the same as those you quote in your notice of Lady 
Dorothy Nevill’s Memoirs in the Spectator of November 17th. 


They ran :— 
“ A Bishop there was of Natal, 
Who had a Zulu for a pal; 
Said the Zulu: ‘ Look here, 
Sure this Pentateuch’s queer.’ 
Which converted my Lord of Natal.” 


There was another rhyme with a variation :— 
“There was a good Bishop Colenso, 
Who could reckon from one up to ten. So, 
Finding numbers Levitical 
Not arithmetical, 
He went out and told the black men so. 
Naughty Bishop Colenso ! 
Naughty Bishop Colenso!” 
The variation was :— 
“ Finding that Moses 
Couldn’t count noses.” 


Bat this was not thought so good.—I am, Sir, &c., 
| ny eS 





PRISCILLA BRIGHT McLAREN. 
[To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—You insert in your issue of November 24th a letter from 
Mr. Tallack referring in contemptuous terms to John Bright's 
sisters, The time is opportune. The grave has only this 





mother of Sir Charles McLaren, M:P., and of Mr. Walter 
McLaren. “Full of years, full of cares, of neither weary but 
full of hope and of Heaven,” one of the best and most dearly 
loved of women, a lifelong worker for women’s suffrage, has 
just entered into her rest. And you—you decide “to publish 
no letters of an argumentative or polemical nature in regard 
to the question of women’s suffrage, but cannot refuse. so 
valued a correspondent as Mr. Tallack” the opportunity of 
offering his petty insult upoh her newly made grave. You 
are wise in admitting no argument. It is not a case for 
argument, but for personal chastisement. If John Bright had 
been alive, he would not have touched you. He was a Quaker. 
But he would have given you a lesson in manners which would 
have lingered long in your memory.—I am, Sir, &c., 
MILLICENT GARRETT Fawcett. 


[The tone and temper displayed by Mrs. Fawcett would 
afford ample reason for refusing to publish her letter. Wa 
do not, however, wish to take advantage of her intemperance 
of language, though we sincerely regret that she should have 
asked us to place her in a position so undignified. Wa 
published an interesting and perfectly legitimate biographical 
anecdote, written by one who has been a correspondent of the 
Spectator for many years, and who was also a close friend 
of Mr. Bright,—an anecdote which no reasonable biographer 
would, we are sure, have thought unfit to publish as illustrating 
Mr. Bright’s views on a political subject. Mrs. Fawcett there- 
upon attacks us as if we were guilty of some disgraceful offence. 
We think our readers will agree that if Mrs. Fawcett’s letter 
is to be taken as a sample of the kind of letters to which 
we should be subject were we to open our columns to a dis- 
cussion of the suffrage question, our decision against such a 
controversy is well founded. They will also, we think, ask 
with some misgiving whether the character of Mis. Fawcett’s 
letter is typical of the kind of public discussion which 
we must expect should the State adopt female suffrage and 
its necessary sequel, the representation of women by women 
in Parliament. Men, of course, often use strong language in 
politics, but we venture to think that no male politician of 
Mrs. Fawcett’s high character, great ability, great knowledge, 
and, on many subjects, great good sense would have shown 
quite the same dangerous tendency to excitement of mind, 
even under provocation—we admit the provocation from her 
point of view—as is shown by Mrs. Fawcett. The atmosphere 
of violent and unreasoning excitement exhibited by ber, and in 
the whole of the present female suffragists’ campaign, is not 
one out of which good for the State can arise. When even 
the best women can be thus thrown off their balance by 
political controversy we, at any rate, shall not wish to see 
them given a more direct share in the conduct of Imperial 
affairs. Lest some of our readers should have forgotten 
Mr. Tallack’s letter, we reprint it here :— 
“JOHN BRIGHT—A BEMINISCENCE, 
(To tus Eprror or tus ‘Srecraror.’] 
Sir,—As the question of women’s suffrage is now receiving renewed attention, 
perhaps a reminiscence of John Bright in connexion with this matter may 
interest some of your readers, When I was secretary of the Howard Associa- 
tion Mr. Bright sent for me on various occasions to talk over matters relating 
to that Society, and at one of these times I observed on his table a pamphlet 
on women’s suffrage. Knowing that several ladies amongst Mr. Bright's 
nearest relatives were prominent advocates of the movement, I made a remark 
upon the question which elicited from him the reply: ‘The best women do not 
care for that sort of thing.’ I expressed some surprise at this observation 
from one who was so closely connected with certain of the leading lady 
suffragists. Mr. Bright smilingly exclaimed: ‘ Silly girls.’—I am, Sir, &., 
Clapton, N.E. Wriiiam Tatack,” 

We yield all honour to John Bright’s sisters, and should never 
speak dishonouringly of them or allow others to do so in these 
columns. If, however, women must not be written of as Mr. 
Tallack wrote of the ladies of Mr. Bright’s family without 
the writer or the editor being held up to publie obliquy 
as worthy of personal chastisement, women will have to be 
condemned to a more than Oriental seclusion,—a seclusion 
quite incompatible, we may remark, with Mrs. Faweett’s 
projects for the political advancement of women.—Ep. 


Spectator. | 


[To tus Epiror or tus “ Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—As a constant reader of the Spectator, I note a letter 
describing an interview with John Bright. So closely follow- 
ing the death of his dearly loved sister, Priscilla McLaren, 
it seems unsympathetic. John Bright’s strongest work was 





month closed over the last of them, Priscilla Bright McLaren, 
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long enough to appreciate the demand of the still unrepre- 
sented women taxpayers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Niece or Joun BriGurt. 


[We were not aware of the recent death of Mrs. McLaren. 
We cannot, however, say that, had the fact been in our mind, 
we should have rejected Mr. Tallack’s letter on that ground, 
so entirely inoffensive did it, and does it still, seem. Never- 
theless, since it has in fact given pain to a member of Mr. 
Bright's family, we can unreservedly express our regret—and 
here we are sure we speak also for Mr. Tallack—that the 
letter should have appeared.—Ep. Spectator.] 








POETRY. 


“A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM”— 
A SUGGESTION. 
THERE in the midst he stands,—the little Child 
Whom all men love but not all understand, 
While in divided camps, unreconciled, 
They strive about him, each an angry band. 


In a few years he comes to man's estate, 

This they know well and that he then will rule, 
So each desires before it be too late 

To fashion him according to their school. 


Both would be Teachers; but suppose instead 
Just for a little while they cease to teach, 

And by the little Child themselves be led 
To humbler thoughts and kinder ways of speech. 


Suppose hot-headed partisans sit down 

And note the quiet strength of being meek, 
Suppose the mighty scorners cease to frown 

And watch the grace God binds about the weak. 


Suppose the men of passion and of pride, 
As furious in their age as in their youth, 
Cease from themselves and take the Child for guide, 
If haply he may lead them into truth. 
W. A. D. 








MUSIC. 
Ra ee 
COMPOSERS AND PUBLISHERS. 
THE complimentary banquet to Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M.P., for 
his services in connexion with the passing of the Musical 
Copyright Bill gave Sir Charles Stanford an opportunity, in 
replying to the toast of “ Music,” to address a forcible appeal 
to the publishers on behalf of composers with serious aims. 
The efforts of Mr. O’Connor and those associated with him 
had, he pointed out, secured the safety of those works which 
produced the quickest returns and the largest profits, and they 
once more raised the hope that some portion of those profits 
would be devoted to the publishing of music which appealed 
to a smaller but earnest circle of music-lovers. From this 
category he exempted choral and church music, and limited 
his remarks to absolute music,—symphonies, concertos, and 
other orchestral works, string chamber-music, trios, sonatas 
for various instruments, important pianoforte music, and 
classical song. To illustrate our position in this regard he 
compared our record with that of Russia. In Russia the 
creative energy of the last quarter of a century had been 
immensely assisted by the foresight of the publisher Belaieff, 
who realised that if Russian music was to gain the reputation 
it deserved it must be brought within the reach of Europe. 
Thanks to his enterprise in St. Petersburg and Leipzig, nine- 
tenths of the Russian music that counts had been published, 
with the result that it had made its way over two continents. 
While Belaieff's catalogue filled two hundred and ten pages, 
the list of such works published in England during the same 
period would not fill four pages. “With abundance of the 
finest material, it is safe to say that at least nine-tenths of it 
are in manuscript or procurable by nobody,” in proof of 
which Sir Charles Stanford referred to the case of that 
admirable composer, Mr. Hurlstone, who died without the 
satisfaction of seeing many of his finest works in print. The 
composers of England had strenuously supported the publishers 
in their campaign against the “pirates.” He felt that they 





were entitled in their turn to ask for a strong helping hand 
from the publishers to save the artistic reputation of the 
country. As matters stood, those of them who persisted in 
devoting their lives to the pursuit of high aims had hardl 

any prospect that they would ever reach the outside world 
through English channels. How would English literature be 
rated in Europe if its staple were six-shilling novels, and the 
works of Tennyson, Browning, Darwin, Huxley, Lecky, and 
Green remained in manuscript? Yet that was the present 
ease of music in England. If Schubert were alive and an 
Englishman, and were to send in “The Erl-King” to a pub. 
lisher, it would be returned next day with the comment that the 
difficulty of its accompaniment would interfere with its sale. 
Yet Schubert, poor and neglected though he was, at least got 
seven shillings for it, and saw it in print; and was better off 
in Vienna a century ago than he would be in London to-day, 
Sir Charles Stanford cheerfully admitted that the musig 
publishers had generously supported the schools of music, 
but he contended that their support would be greatly enhanced 
in value if it took the form of practically encouraging the 
young scholars, who were many and increasing, who devoted 
themselves to the highest branch taught in those schools, — 
composition. The music publishers were men of business and 
experience, but they must realise that all citizens of England 
had responsibilities above and beyond their daily bread. 
Their special responsibility was to do what they alone could 
do,—raise the repute of England as a music-producing nation 
to the position which she was capable of holding in the eyes of 
the world, but which under present conditions she could not 
hold, for the reputation of a country could not be built up on 
manuscripts. What had been done by Germany, France, 
Italy, Russia, and America—none of them Utopian in business 
matters—was surely not beyond the reach of England. He 
admitted that success could only be achieved gradually, but 
was confident that it would come if the policy were persisted 
in, and quoted Brabms’s advice to a well-known German firm 
to put some of their money in Consols, which paid less, but 
lasted, rather than in gold-mines, which paid 100 per ceunt., 
and were soon exhausted. 

We have reproduced the substance of Sir Charles Stanford's 
appeal at considerable length in view not only of the speaker's 
distinction, but of the interesting and important issues which 
it raises. It was not to be expected that the indictment of 
the music publishers which it contains would pass without 
reply, and their views on the subject, so far as they have 
expressed themselves, are both instructive and significant. 
Mr. William Boosey, the managing director of Chappell and 
Co., speaking with all the magisterial authority derived from 
an unsurpassed experience of ballads and ballad concerts, 
described the future of young English musicians as “ appal- 
lingly dark.” The decline and discontinuance of the Saturday 
and Monday “Pops” proved, in his opinion, that the public 
had ceased practically to care for chamber-music. The 
popularity of orchestral ccncerts had killed the taste 
in that direction; hence it was unprofitable either to 
produce or to publish chamber works. And for other 
forms of serious composition Mr. William Boosey declares 
there is virtually no market. But the blame for the 
distressful case of the earnest young composer lies not so 
much at the door of the public as at that of the professors. 
“The professors, for the most part, insist upon the students 
writing in certain forms that have no commercial value, and 
hold up their hands in horror at the lighter forms,—those 
that might be cultivated with substantial advantage to the 
students in after life.” The italics are ours, but we may be 
pardoned for employing them to emphasise Mr. Boosey's 
suicidal ingenuousness. If practical effect were to be given 
to his strictures, we should have, not Royal, but Royalty 
Colleges and Academies of Music. The need for instruction 
on such lines is further driven home by Messrs. Metzler, who 
have stated that “not one song in a hundred sent in to them 
is worth a second thought, either as regards its artistic or 
market value.” The professors, it would seem, cannot teach 
their pupils to write good songs, and will not teach them to 
write bad ones. Worst of all, when genius does in rare cases 
assert itself and win the publishers’ acceptance, the public is 
deaf to its appeal. Such at least is the obvious inference to 
be drawn from Messrs. Metzler’s further remark that “ we 
have some magnificent songs, but can’t sell them.” . 

It must not be supposed, because the publishers have so far 
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played into the hands of their critics, that their attitude 
towards the composer of abstract masic is entirely inde- 
fensible. On the contrary, a Devil's or Barabbas’s advocate 
would bave no difficulty in making out an excellent case 
on their bebalf. Thus he would begin by pointing out 
that the analogy of Russia was doubly misleading,—on 
the one hand, in that Russia did not come within the 
scope of the Berne Convention, and that, in con- 
sequence, publishers were not hampered by the obliga- 
tin to pay fees to foreign composers; on the other, 
in that Belaieff, the far-sighted and patriotic publisher, was 
a man of independent fortune, to whom it was a matter of 
indifference whether he made or lost money on his venture. 
Next, it might be pointed out that high aims and disinterested 
devotion to art afford no guarantee for the possession of 
creative genius, and that, although a great deal of abstract 
music by British composers has been brought to a hearing 
during the past few years, the popular verdict, as well as that 
of the critics, with a very few exceptions, has not been such as 
toencourage publishers to invest capital in engraving these 
new works. Thirdly, it might be urged that, by Sir Charles 
Stanford's own admission, the publishers had liberally 
encouraged that branch of musical composition—oratorio 
and church music—which appealed most strongly to the very 
fibres of the national character, and on that account alone 
they could not be charged with neglecting their patriotic 
responsibilities. Lastly, it might be said that the leading 
publishers bad rendered the public excellent service by 
bringing classical and standard works within reach of the 
masses by their cheap reprints. But while all these points, 
and others besides, may be made in favour of the music 
publishers, they do not touch the main contentions on which 
Sir Charles Stanford bases his appeal. He does not deny that 
they have done, and are doing, much to help music and 
musicians ; he merely asks them to take longer views in their 
commerce and be more logical in their benefactions. The 
history of book publishing certainly shows that a greater con- 
tinuity of success has been achieved by those firms who took 
the longer, and what we may call the more sportsmanlike, 
view of their responsibilities, But this encouragement is not 
derived from the parallel case of letters alone. Mr. Samuel 
Chappell, the founder of the firm of which Mr. William Boosey 
is now managing director, was originally connected with 
Robert Birchall, a man whose record is not without its bearing 
on the issues raised by Sir Charles Stanford. Birchall, who 
founded a circulating musical library in 1784, was the most 
enterprising music publisher of his time. His catalogue not 
only contained Mozart’s operas and a great number of classical 
and standard works, but the original English editions of a 
good many of Beethoven’s works, the copyright of which he 
purchased from the composer at a time when Beethoven's 
reputation was far from meeting with general recogni- 
tion even in his own country. Yet Birchall, we learned, 
amassed a large fortune before he died in 1819, several 
years before the death of Beethoven himself. It is 
not to be supposed that he made his fortune out of 
Beethoven ; but, at any rate, he was not afraid to lock up 
some of his profits from more immediately lucrative ventures 
in investments from which the dividends, if ever realised, 
were likely to be enduring. If it should be objected that 
there are no British Beethovens at the present day, one may 
retort that they are just as likely to turn up in England as 
anywhere else, and that recognition on which such a repute is 
based is impossible so long as compositions of serious aim are 
unable to make their way into print. 

Whether the publishers will respond to Sir Charles Stan- 
ford’s appeal or not it is too early to speak with any 
confidence. But he has at any rate thrown out a suggestion 
which is well worth the consideration of such millionaires— 
if any there be—who may feel disposed to lend practical 
encouragement to British musicians who devote their energies 
to the highest branches of the art. The foundation and 
endowment of scholarships is an excellent thing in its way, 
but it only leads to an impasse if those who are thereby 
induced to indulge a natural bent for composition are denied 
the opportunity of placing their works at the disposal of the 
public. If, then, the enterprising millionaire wishes to exploit 
a new and blameless field of benevolence, let him emulate the 
example of Belaieff and finance an establishment for the 
publishing of abstract music. Speaking roughly, a symphony 





can be produced at the cost of a “library book,” and 


important chamber works or minor orchestral compositions 
at that of a six-shilling novel. In other words, allowing for 
the salary of a competent reader, fifteen works, of orchestral 
and chamber music, might be engraved for the annual outlay 
of £2,000 a year. Viewed as an investment, there is little 
reason to believe that this expenditure would be all dead loss, 
to say nothing of the off-chance of discovering, if not a 
Beethoven, at any rate a Dvordk, a Bizet, or a Richard 
Strauss. Cc. L. G, 


BOOKS. 


—@——— 


MR. SIDNEY LEE ON SHAKESPEARE.* 
SHAKESPEARE is a standing dish at the literary board; and 
to this no one can take objection. Apart from the splendid 
flavour of the fare, the variety of ways in which it is pre- 
pared is in itself sufficient to animate the most jaded palate. 
Each critical cook has his own favourite receipt; so that one 
can obtain one’s Shakespeare with every conceivable dressing, 
from sauce piquante to melted butter. Mr. Sidney Lee, how- 
ever, employs a style of cookery which contrasts strongly 
with all the others. He rejects every kind of condiment, and 
attempts to serve up Shakespeare au naturel. The endeavour 
is a laudable one; but it is sometimes a little difficult not to 
regret the accustomed sauces; and, after all, is not even the 
most succulent of meats liable to be tasteless without a pinch 
or two of salt? In other words, Mr. Lee, in his hatred of 
rhetoric, of sentimentalism, and of “gush,” is sometimes 
carried too far towards the opposite extremes of the frigid 
and the commonplace. In his new volume of essays on 
Shakespearean subjects he is always interesting and in- 
structive, but he is very rarely sympathetic. Milton, in his 
epitaph on Shakespeare, addressing that “admirable dramatic 
poet” in a somewhat obscure metaphor, says :— 

“ Thou, our fancy of itself bereaving, 
Dost make us marble with too much conceiving” ; 
and the words ought surely to be taken to heart by Mr. Leo. 
After quoting the lines— 
“We are such stuff 

As dreams are made on, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep,” 
Mr. Lee tells us that they are “first-rate poetry.” And after 
an extract from John of Gaunt’s dying speech on England, 
concluding— 

“ This land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land, 

Dear for her reputation through the world ”— 

he observes that “the last line identifies with the patriotic 
instinct the aspiration of a people to deserve well of foreign 
opinion.” What has happened to Mr. Lee's “fancy”? And 
is there not some danger (to use Milton’s phrase) of his 
“ conceiving ” too much P 

Mr. Lee’s essays, however, have a great deal more in them 
than an occasional unpleasant hardness of tone. They are full 
of matter, lucidly arranged and carefully substantiated. They 
are serious and scholarly contributions to the literature of 
Shakespearean criticism. Several of the essays are concerned 
with the vexed question of the presentation of Shakespeare's 
plays on the modern stage; two of them discuss some aspects 
of Shakespeare’s philosophy; and the remainder deal with a 
variety of subjects connected with Shakespeare’s life and 
works, Among these one of the most interesting papers 
is a brief sketch of the history of French opinion upon Shake- 
speare. Here Mr. Lee touches upon so many suggestive 
points that every reader must wish that he had seen his way 
towards expanding his bare outline into a detailed exposition 
of the subject. As it is, the extreme compression of the essay 
has rendered its treatment of much that is important so super- 
ficial as to be occasionally misleading. Is it quite fair, for 
instance, to say that Voltaire’s “method of teaching Shake- 
speare to his countrymen” was “characteristically cynical” ? 
It is true that at first sight the violent invectives of Voltaire’s 
old age stand out in striking contrast with the tributes of 
his earlier years; but the more the facts are examined, the 
more obvious it becomes that Voltaire’s attitude towards 
Shakespeare was really consistent throughout his life. His 
view was a simple one. Shakespeare was a writer of great 
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force, but absolutely devoid of taste. At the beginning of his 
career, when Shakespeare was unknown in France, it was only 
natural that he should wish to impress his countrymen with 
the merits of the English genius. To explain his subsequent 
change of front by imputing to him a vulgar jealousy of 
Shakespeare’s fame is an explanation which, though it satisfied 
Horace Walpole, should not have satisfied Mr. Lee. Voltaire’s 
anger was aroused, not by a fear for his own laurels, but by a 
genuine disgust for what seemed to him a silly craze over a 
foreign barbarian. The genius of the barbarian was neither 
here nor there; he was a barbarian, and to place him above 
the masters of French drama was to commit an inexcusable 
outrage upon literary taste. And, from his own point of view, 
Voltaire was certainly in the right. As Mr. Lee points out, 
the worship which eighteenth-century Frenchmen bestowed 
on Shakespeare was indiscriminating in the highest degree. 
They went into ecstasies over Othello, while they converted 
the speeches of Iago into stilted alexandrines, and trans- 
formed the last act of the play into “a dazzling scene of 
domestic bliss.” Their adaptations showed clearly enough 
that they recognised, no less than Voltaire, that their idol had 
feet of clay; they believed, just as he believed, that no 
tragedy which disregarded the “unities” and contained the 
word “handkerchief” could be a great work of art. They 
accordingly concocted a Shakespeare of their own,—a 
Shakespeare who had read Aristotle, wore a full-bottomed 
wig, and never spoke of a handkerchief as anything but a 
gage d'amour. Voltaire was far more honest; he started 
from the same premisses, and arrived at a very different 
conclusion: Shakespeare was a preposterous mountebank, 
whom it was dangerous to imitate and foolish to applaud. 
And the conclusion was logical; it was only the premisses 
which were mistaken. 

In his discussion of the relations between the Shakespearean 
drama and the stage of to-duy Mr. Lee throws himself 
vigorously into a familiar controversy. He argues in favour 
of the establishment of a theatre supported by public 
funds; and his argument is powerfully reinforced by an 
acquaintance with the methods of Continental stage 
production too rarely possessed by English critics. Indeed, 
Mr. Lee puts his own case so well that it is unfortu- 
nate that he should have paid so little attention to the 
case of his opponents. Nothing is so unconvincing in an 
argument as to ignore the other side; and the unbiassed 
reader of Mr. Lee’s pages soon begins to wonder why so much 
powder and shot should be wasted in order to establish a 
position which (to judge from Mr. Lee’s attitude) nobody 
could be foolish enough to dispute. There is, in fact, a great 
deal to be said on both sides of the question. The problem is 
a highly complex one, for it involves not only the determina- 
tion of some of the most debated of aesthetic principles, but 
also the application of these principles to the workings of 
practical life. Without attempting an adequate discussion of 
these obscure matters, it may, nevertheless, be worth while to 
point out a few of the difficulties which surround Mr. Lee’s 
main contention,—that some form of State-aided theatre is 
essential to the proper production of Shakespearean drama. 
Put briefly, Mr. Lee’s view is that, in London at any 
rate, the only effective presentations of Shakespeare are of a 
spectacular nature; that this form of production is, from the 
literary point of view, altogether unsatisfactory ; and that the 
only way of escaping the incubus of the “ musico-scenic” 
method is to adopt the Continental system of a subsidised 
theatre devoted to the production of literary plays. But, in 
the first place, is not Mr. Lee’s estimate of the resources of 
London managers unwarrantably low? No one who was 
fortunate enough to see Mr. Forbes Robertson’s Othello or 
Mr. H. B. Irving’s Hamlet—to mention only two instances— 
would be inclined to agree with Mr. Lee in his sweeping 
assertion that “the pleasure which recent Shakespearean 
revivals offer to the spectator reaches him mainly through 
the eye.” This, however, is a minor point; for, even if it 
were admitted that Shakespeare had never been acted so well 
in London as in Vienna, would it follow that the Viennese 
example of a municipal theatre ought to be unhesitatingly 
followed by London? Mr. Lee wishes to see Shakespeare 
enthroned in a London playhouse just as Molitre is enthroned 
at the Théatre Francais. But the parallel suggests what is 
really the fundamental objection to Mr. Lee’s scheme. The 
plays of Molitre must from their very nature be acted in one 





way, and in one way alone; the conditions of their perform 
ance are determined not only by centuries of tradition but 
by the universal agreement of French artists and criticg. ‘the 

are, in short, “classical” plays. But the plays of Shakespear 
are no less obviously romantic; they are woven upon a 
texture of poetry, of imagination, and of coloured atmosphere 
which is amenable to no restriction and no law; and to reduce 
them to a uniformity of presentment is to run grave risks of 
committing “a fallacy in proportion.” But it is clear that 
this is precisely what an official theatre would tend to do. It 
would give us a Shakespeare more cultivated perhaps than 
any we have seen, but a Shakespeare in uniform. And is q 
Shakespeare in uniform really Shakespeare at all? At any 
rate, it seems open to doubt whether, for the sake of such a 
consummation, it is worth while sacrificing the system which 
we already possess,—a system by which the lover of Shake. 
speare may look upon his master in every variety of aspect, 
from the severe simplicity of archaism to the gorgeous 
elaboration of modern scenic art. 

The two essays upon Shakespeare’s philosophy are the least 
successful in the book. The account which Mr. Lee gives of 
the political teaching contained in the plays is little more 
than a collection of truisms. Patriotism is a good thing, but 
it should not blind us to the faults of our country; it is our 
duty to obey constituted authority, but we must remember 
that power and virtue are not always the same things; social 
distinctions have their uses, but we should never forget that 
K'‘ngs are often as unhappy as ordinary persons. Need we go 
to Shakespeare for these propositions? Or to Mr. Lee to 
learn that Shakespeare believed them? The truth is that Mr, 
Lee, like all searchers after a Shakespearean philosophy, has 
been unable to avoid the dilemma of saying either too little or 
too much. And, if he has said too little upon Shakespeare's 
politics, he has erred in the opposite direction over Shake- 
speare’s outlook upon human life. Thus, when he asserts that, 
in Shakespeare’s view, “ wavering, impressionable emotion is a 
main constituent of womun’s being,” one cannot help 
wondering how such a generalisation as that could have been 
held by the creator of Imogen and Cordelia. Again, Mr. Lee 
states that, in Shakespeare’s opinion, “the self-sufficing, 
imperturbable will is the ideal possession, beside which all else 
in the world is valueless,” and that the best of men is 

“Free from gross passion, or of mirth or anger, 
Constant in spirit, not swerving with the blood.” 
Upon what evidence is this statement based? Mr. Lee does 
not say; but it may be pointed out that his description of 
Shakespeare’s ideal man corresponds precisely with the 
character of Octavius in Antony and Cleopatra. We must 
suppose, then, that Shakespeare would have judged Octavius 
to be a far better man than Hamlet. If that is so, Shake. 
speare’s views as to his own characters must have been 
singularly paradoxical. Even more arbitrary is the short 
paragraph in which Mr. Lee lays down the doctrine that 
Shakespeare was “at heart an optimist.” This is a mere 
assumption, for the truth of which Mr. Lee does not even 
attempt to produce proof. “There is some soul of goodness 
in things evil” is a maxim which “sounds as if it came 
straight from Shakespeare’s lips.” Why does not Mr. Lee 
tell us how we are to recognise such “sounds,” and how we 
are to know that these words, for instance— 
“ As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods; 
They kill us for their sport ”— 
are not also of the very utterance of Shakespeare? No! 
Such speculations are indeed “empty as air.” “ We ask and 
ask. Thou smilest and art still.” There is no passing bebind 
those impenetrable portals. It is better to scatter incense 
than to construct theories; and, instead of seeking the 
unknowable, let us simply admit with Landor that— 
“In poetry there is but one supreme, 


Though there are many angels round his throne, 
Mighty and beauteous; but his face is hid.” 





PILGRIMS’ SCRIP.* 
THE first two books before us, in different manners and from 
very different points of view, sing the praise of pilgrimages. 
Both writers have the aboriginal love of wandering and 





* (1) The Mirror of the Sea: Memories and Impressions. By Joseph Conrad. 
London: Methuen and Co. [6s.]——(2) Hills and the Sea. By Hilaire Belloc 
Same publishers and price.——(3) Our Heritage the Sea. By Frank T. 
B London: Smith, Elder, and Co. (6s. | 
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gdventure in their souls, both see the world in its proper light 
as born of the past and holding the promise of the future. But 
as there are many breeds of sedentary men, so you may find a 
variety in pilgrims, and, save that both have the root of the 
matter in them, no two men could be farther apart than Mr. 
Conrad and Mr. Belloc. The Mirror of the Sea is not a book 
for which we can foretell a ready sale. It is too subtle, too 
profound, too exacting in its appeal to take the fancy of the 
casual reader. But to those who belong to the totem of its 
writer it will be always a kind of gospel. It contains the 
whole soul of a man who has known the deeps of sea mysteries, 
who has sought them as a lover, with joy, and reverence, and 
fear. The chief note of the book is its sombre passion. It 
is concerned almost wholly with elemental things, seen with 
the eye of a man who is at once a sailor and an artist in words. 
Perhaps there is something in the life which is in itself a 
training for style. The exactness and vividness of the 
phraseology of the sea prevent any one who has ever 
practised it from falling into second-hand modes of thought 
and speech. Technicalities in such hands as Mr. Conrad's 
become invested with the glamour of poetry. 

It is of the “ yesterday of the sea” that he writes,—the days 
of the sailing-ship. The sailing-ship, says Mr. Conrad, was 
not the lineal ancestor of the steamship, but the predecessor. 
The seamanship required is of a different quality :— 

“Punctuality is its watchword. The incertitude which attends 
closely every artistic endeavour is absent from its regulated 
enterprise. It has no great moments of self-confidence, or 
moments not less great of doubt and heart-searching. It is an 
industry which, like other industries, has its romance, its honour 
and its rewards, its bitter anxieties and its hours of ease. But 
such sea-going has not the artistic quality of a single-handed 
struggle with something much greater than yourself; it is not 
the laborious, absorbing practice of an art whose ultimate result 
remains on the knees of the gods...... The other seems to 
draw its strength from the very soul of the world, its formidable 
ally, held to obedience by the frailest bonds, like a fierce ghost 
captured in a snare of something even finer than spun silk. For 
what is the array of the strongest ropes, the tallest spars and 
the stoutest canvas against the mighty breath of the infinite, but 
thistle-stalks, cobwebs, and gossamer.” 

This quotation gives us a hint of Mr. Conrad’s attitude. He 
is a subjective observer, and landfalls and departures and 
anchorings are all taken emblematically, and read as an 
allegory of mortal life. The same humanising quality is seen 
throughout the book. It is not the “ pathetic fallacy,” for he 
is too austere an artist for that. But he reads into the sea 
and the things of the sea a kind of Titanic human quality,— 
eaprice, subtlety, cruelty, tenderness, and strength. He writes 
of ships as living things, with characters to be patiently 
studied. “For the hundreds who have reviled the sea 
Af ere there could not be found, I believe, one sailor who 
has ever coupled a curse with the good or bad name of a ship. 
If ever his profanity, provoked by the hardships of the sea, 
went so far as to touch his ship, it would be lightly, as a hand 
may, without sin, be laid in the way of kindness on a woman.” 
A ship in dock seems to him a free, wild thing imprisoned in 
a squalid cage, while a wreck is like the death of a soul. 
There is a wonderful study of the psychology of stranding, 
which, unlike a wreck, bas the “littleness, pcignancy, and 
bitterness of human error.” But finer than the chapters on 
ships are those on the winds and on the sea itself, which reach 
at times a poetry which is almostsublime. They are full, too, 
of extraordinarily acute observation, as when he says that 
south-westerly weather is not the thickness of the fog, but 
“rather a contraction of the horizon...... not blindness, 
but a shortening of the sight.” The West wind— 

“is a barbarian, of a northern type. Violent without craftiness, 
and furious without malice, one may imagine him seated master- 
fully wit a double-edged sword on his knees upon the painted and 
gilt clouds of the sunset, bowing his shock head of golden locks, a 
flaming beard over his breast, imposing, colossal, mighty-limbed, 
with a thundering voice, distended cheeks, and fierce blue eyes, 
urging the speed of his gales. The other, the East king, the king of 
blood-red sunrises, I represent to myself as a spare Southerner 
with clear-cut features, black-browed and dark-eyed, gray-robed, 
upright in sunshine, resting a smooth-shaven cheek in the palm 
of his hand, impenetrable, secret, full of wiles, fine-drawn, keen— 
meditating aggressions.” 

We have little space to quote any of the descriptive passages 
on the sea, but we would mention an account of the rescue of 
a crew from a sinking derelict, which is full of a mysterious 
terror :— 


their hearts are broken, and wears stout ships to death. Nothing 
can touch the brooding bitterness of its heart. Open to all and 
faithful to none, it exercises its fascination for the undoing of the 
best. To love it is not well. It knows no bond of plighted troth, 
no fidelity to misfortune, to long companionship, to long devotion. 
The promise it holds out perpetually is very great, but the only 
secret of its possession is strength, strength,—the jealous, sleepless 
strength of a man guarding a coveted treasure within his gates.” 
The last chapter of all, on “The Heroic Age,” contains one 
of the finest panegyrics of Nelson that we have read. 

Mr. Belloc—to speak without a hint of disrespect—is a 
lesser soul. He has none of the serious and brooding passion 
of Mr. Conrad. He sneers at all that he does not understand, 
whereas the other writer is reverently silent. He postures 
and swaggers, and, for all his hatred of Imperialism, betrays 
much of the boastful “ mafficking” spirit which he repudiates, 
He falls into mannerisms and catch-words which weary us 
from their repetition. And yet he has the charm against 
which all criticism is powerless. He delights us with a 
cheery good-comradeship, a boisterous optimism, and now and 
then a fugitive and exquisite poetry. It is all excellent way- 
side talk, familiar, without reverence, full of a kind of 
homely grandiloquence. Dionysus—whom Mr. Belloc calls 
“Dionysius”—has visited him to some purpose. We com- 
mend his essay on the “Idea of a Pilgrimage” to all way- 
farers as an adequate confession of faith. Some of the papers 
are pure high-spirited farce, such as the one which tells of the 
quest of the inn called ‘The Griffin’ situated in the town of 
March, or the story of “The Man and his Wood,” or a dozen 
incidental reflections on the habits of whales and Imperialists. 
In many ways bis little historical sketches are the best, for no 
man understands better the romance of past ages, and whether 
he is writing of Arles, or Roncesvalles, or the Sahara, or the old 
stock of England, he is always illuminating and memorable. 
One chapter on a wild day in the North Sea in a little boat 
is as good as it could be, and the moral is so universal that it 
applies to Mr. Belloc with the rest of us :— 

“ But which of you who talk so loudly about the island race 

and the command of the sea have had such a day? I say to you 
all it does not make one boastful, but fills one with humility and 
right vision. Go out some day and run before it ina gale. You 
will talk less and think more; I dislike the memory of your faces. 
I have written for your correction.” 
The book is so quotable that we dare not begin, but we would 
specially mention the little apologue of “ The Onion-Eater,” 
which contains Mr. Belloc’s wholesome gospel of optimism, 
and that of “The Harbour in the North,” which has in it all 
the philosophy and religion of pilgrimage. 

Lastly, we have Mr. Frank Bullen’s Our Heritage the Sea, 
which is more modest in its intention than either of the 
others. In the volume before us he aims at being neither seer 
nor poet nor propagandist; but he is an admirable and com- 
petent instructor. Like Mr. Conrad, he has gone down much 
to the sea in ships, and he knows the ways of the sea, but it 
is sound information on the present occasion which he brings 
back to us, not dreams. He thinks of the winds rather as 
scavengers than as gods, and the sea as a hygienic appliance 
rather than the mother of mysteries. It is solid, competent, 
and most useful work, and forms an admirable companion to 
Mr. Conrad’s more esoteric studies. But in saying this we 
must not forget that it is not only as an instructor that Mr. 
Bullen can deal with the sea, Readers of his exquisite little 
book, Idylls of the Sea, the greater part of which appeared in 
these pages, will remember with how sure and exquisite a 
poetic touch Mr. Bullen brought before us the wide-stretching 
waters of the Pacific. With him we heard the surf beating on 
coral islands, saw sperm whalers engaged in the most magnifi- 
cent form of great-game hunting that either land or sea can 
furnish, lay becalmed in tropical seas, or watched the gleam 
and sparkle of Antarctic ice. 





BRITISH MALAYA.* 
TuosE of our readers who visited the New Gallery in the 
spring of 1905 cannot fail to remember Mr. Sargent’s fine 
portrait of Sir Frank Swettenham, and will recall how it 
dominated the entire Exhibition, how it drew and held the 
eye again and again; and will realise, in nine cases out of ten, 
that while a blurred impression of certain other works of art 





* British Malaya: an Account of the Origin and Progress of British Influence in 
Malaya. By Sir Frank Swettenbam, K.U.M.G., late Governor of the Straits 
Colony and High Commissioner for the Federated Malay States. London? 





“I looked upon the true sea—the sea that plays with men till 
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remained, that single triumphant figure stood out so promi- 
nently from its fellows as to make of them all little more than 
a background. A close analogy is supplied by the position 
which Sir Frank Swettenham himself occupied in the world of 
Malaya during the last twelve years of his service. Those 
years, however, were only the culmination of a long, and in at 
least one sense a unique, career. Young Swettenham joined 
the Civil Service of the Straits Settlements in 1870 as the 
last and least of cadets. He retired thirty-four years later 
from the post of Governor of the Colony and High Com- 
missioner for the Federated Malay States, having passed step 
by step, or by leaps and bounds, from the lowest to the top- 
most rung of the official ladder, without once being transferred 
for service to any other field of activity. This is an achieve- 
ment without parallel or precedent in the Colonial Civil 
Service. It shows that Sir Frank had made himself, during a 
long term of years, indispensable to the local administration ; 
that he had driven home an appreciation of this fact even to 
the slow understanding of the Colonial Office; and that he 
possessed those unusual attributes which alone can secure to a 
prophet the honour and obedience commonly denied to him in 
his own country. When, therefore, he gives us, as the fruit of 
his well-earned leisure, this history of British Malaya—in the 
making of the latter portion of which he has himself had so 
large a share—we turn to his pages with an interest of a 
quite peculiar character. 

Of late years we have had many books telling, with 
sympathy, insight, and intimate knowledge, of distant lands 
and of strange peoples. Simultaneously we have had several 
works dealing with striking chapters in the administrative 
history of the Empire, written by men who have themselves 
had a hand in the fashioning of the history which they record. 
The name of the former class of book is legion; of the latter, 
Sir Auckland Colvin’s Making of Modern Egypt is a recent and 
conspicuously successful example. The book before us belongs 
to both categories, and combines the attractions of each. 
Portions of it are purely descriptive, being a series of vivid 
word-pictures, full of warmth and colour, and presented with 
that skill and that keen feeling for things beautiful of which 
the author has given proof in earlier volumes. There is an 


essay upon the Malay, his customs, prejudices, arts, language, 
and literature, a delicately traced sketch (albeit in outline 
only) of a vast subject, written throughout with the wide 
knowledge and deep understanding of, and sympathy with, 
the people which are the secrets of Sir Frank Swettenham’s 


administrative success in Malaya. For the rest, the book is 
historical, though the larger half is devoted to the events of 
only the past two-and-thirty years, the years which have 
followed upon the first attempt on the part of the British 
Government to intervene in the internal affairs of the then 
lawless Malay States of the Peninsula. 

Of the chapters which deal with the early history we could 
wish the first away, though it is the only portion of the book 
which we would willingly spare. It does not suggest that 
deep knowledge of the ground traversed which everywhere 
else forms one of the chief attractions of Sir Frank's work, 
and it contains some serious inaccuracies, as, for example, the 
statement (p. 15) which attributes to Albuquerque Siqueira’s 
ill-starred expedition against Malacca, for which the great 
Alfonso had no responsibility, and with which he had no con- 
nexion. Sir Frank, however, has made himself so completely 
master of the modern history of Malaya, and has therein 
played a part of such enormous importance and utility, that it 
seems almost churlish to complain if he should betray less 
familiarity with the scattered records of an earlier age. 

And it is for the modern, not for the ancient, history of 
Malaya that this book will be read. The chapters which deal 
with the acquisition of Penang and Singapore are admirably 
fitted together, and confirm, if confirmation were needed, the 
opinion now pretty generally held that it is not safe to confide 
the honour of the nation to a commercial company. The 
descriptions which follow of the chaos and anarchy that 
prevailed in the native States of the Peninsula at the time of 
ow tentative intervention in 1874 are at once vivid, 
picturesque, and absolutely accurate; and the blood must 
indeed be thin that is not quickened by the tale told in the two 
ensuing chapters of the lonely men (the author of this book 
was himself one of them) who were sent into those troubled 
jands for the purpose of advising their wayward rulers (or, as 
the Malays have it, to serve there as “the bait at the tip of 





the fish-hook”), and of the things which there befell the 
Punitive expeditions followed tly to ~ 
expeditions followed presently to gather up the bones 
of Mr. Birch, the first Resident of Pérak, who had perished 
and to put the fear of the Lord into the villages which had 
witnessed the hair’s-breadth escapes of young Swettenham and 
his fellow-survivors ; and the concluding chapters of this wise 
and modest book trace the gradual evolution of the Residential) 
system in Malaya, and the methods adopted by the selected 
British officers whose advice and control enabled the Sultans 
and Chiefs to bring their war-racked, blood-stained im. 
poverished, lawless lands out of chaos and anarchy to a state 
of peace, wealth, and prosperity to which even the lono 
record of British administration of the brown races supplies 
no fitting parallel. The culminating point was the federation 
of the Malay States, which was accomplished in 1896. As 
for the results, they read like a fairy-tale. The revenue has 
risen from $409,000 in 1875 to $23,900,000 in 1905. Where 
there were no roads, there «re now three hundred and forty 
miles of railway open to traffic, one hundred and fifty more under 
construction, and over two thousand five hundred miles of some 
of the best metalled cart-roads in the world. Where there 
was no postal system, ten million covers are now dealt with 
annually; where there were no hospitals, forty-six thousand in. 
patients and one hundred and thirty thousand ont-patients are 
annually treated; where of old the people were oppressed by 
a grinding tyranny, they are now free and safe, have an 
indefeasible title to all their land, have easily accessible 
markets for their produce, and are taxed (we speak of the 
Malays) on an average three shillings per annum per head. 
Throughout not one farthing of debt has been incurred! It 
is a noble story, nobly told; and even those who hold with 
all sincerity that nothing can justify the exercise of control 
by one race over another will find some difficulty here in 
maintaining the logic of their position: much Gifficulty, for 
—und this is the whole secret of the success achieved—the 
miracles which have been wrought are not the fruit of force, 
or might, or fear, but of that keen sympathy with the natives, 
with native custom, tradition, opinion, susceptibility, and 
prejudice, whence springs that mighty personal influence 
which in the East invests those who possess it with the most 
autocratic power yet conferred by man upon his fellow. 

This has always been the tradition of those of our race who 
have achieved lasting success as administrators among the 
sensitive, proud, affectionate Malayan peoples. That great 
forgotten Englishman, Sir Stamford Rafiles, early learned 
this secret ; nay, in a sense, he was its discoverer. Sir James 
Brooke, the first Rajah of Sarawak, attributed to the example 
set him by Raffles the major part of his own astounding 
success among the Malays of Borneo. Sir Hugh Low, who 
was Resident of Pérak from 1877 to 1889, had in his youth 
been private secretary to Sir James Brooke, and he re- 
imported the secret of administrative work among Malays, 
inherited from Rafiles, into the Malay States. Swettenham 
and a few others had in some sort evolved it for themselves; 
but Low’s influence, during the first decade that the Residential 
system was on its trial in Malaya, did much to quicken their 
already strong sympathy with Mulays. The danger of all 
this is, however, obvious. It depends too largely upon the 
personality of the men selected to carry on the work which 
has been brought from such small beginnings to so extra- 
ordinary a success :— 

« All is well now,” writes Sir Frank Swettenham, “and a reason- 


. able consideration for the people of the country will keep it weil. 


The danger is that the legitimate aspirations of a people who are 
too reserved to complain aloud may be overlooked. ..... Time 
means progress and expansion for all that part of Malaya which 
comes under British influence But time will not change 
the Malay character, or alter the fact that the Malays are ‘the 
people of the country’ whose confidence we have gained by making 
their interests our first consideration.” 

For the rest, Sir Frank Swettenham writes always with force, 
sometimes with humour, very often with charm, with delicacy, 
and with finish, in spite of an occasional tendency to split 8 
hapless infinitive. The book is beautifully got up, and is 
lavishly illustrated with reproductions of photographs. A 
good map has been added. We are conscious that space has 
prevented us from doing anything approaching to justice to a 
book which is, as we have said, one of quite unusual interest 
by reason of its matter, the manner of its presentment, and 
the authority of its author. It should be read by every 
Englishman who loves his country, for from Sir Frank 
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§wettenham’s eloquent pages all who read will carry away 
pavy beautiful and striking pictures, mauy facts of great 
galue, and a number of Imperial lessons very well worth 


Joarning and remembering. 





NOVELS. 
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THE HOUSE OF ISLAM-* 

Wz have every sympathy with the writer who, after achieving 
guecess in some special field of fiction, endeavours to break 
ground in a fresh direction. Yet the disparity in quality 
between Mr. Pickthall’s studies of Turkish provincial life and 
of English society is so great that we welcome his return to 
the former as a wise acquiescence in the verdict of his critics. 
Said the Fisherman gave us a picture of the Near East 
yemarkable not only for its intrinsic interest, but for its 
strange and complete detachment from European standards ; 
gud it is this same detachment, this capacity of appreciating 
the Oriental standpoint, which is the most notable feature of 
the companion volume. Of romantic or love interest in the 
ordinary acceptance of the phrase there is not the faintest 
vestige from beginning to end. The only Europeans who are 
encountered in these pages are a party of chattering tourists, 
seen for a moment through the hostile eyes of Turks and 
Circassians, and an unnamed “ Frankish” doctor to whose skill 
the principal character, against his better judgment, entrusts 
his dying daughter, much in the same spirit that a despairing 
English father, failing to derive any assistance from properly 
qualified practitioners, might in his dire extremity consult 
some unlicensed charlatan. 

The story of The House of Islam is chiefly concerned with 
the fortunes of two brothers of Syrian origin, who at the 
opening of the narrative are settled in Constantinople, 
Milhem having entered the Sultan’s service, while Shems- 
ud-din is a pious though prosperous shopkeeper. Milhem is 
entrusted with a mission to settle some Circassians in Syria, 
and his brother insists on accompanying him. His mission 
accomplished, Milhem returns to Constantinople, while Shems- 
ud-din remains on in the little Syrian hill-town, reverenced 
for his saintliness and learning. His son grows up, enters 
the Sultan’s service under the aegis of his uncle, and drifts 
away from his father. The central episode of the narrative 
isthe journey made by Shems-ud-din to El Cids with his 
daughter, who is dying of consumption, to seek the advice of 
the Frankish physician. The girl dies, and Shems-ud-din’s 
unruly followers murder the doctor's servant, with the result 
that the innocent Shems-ud-din is arrested, and only rescued 
from serious consequences by the intervention of his son, who 
tardily redeems his unfilial conduct, and, abandoning his 
oficial career, returns to live with his father. 

The framework of the story is slight, but it serves Mr. 
Pickthall admirably as a means of illustrating his curious 
and intimate knowledge of the different types that are to 
be met with in provincial Turkey. The contrast between 
the saintly Shems-ud-din and Milhem, the astute, semi- 
Europeanised, time-serving official who is alternately 
ashamed of his brother, and, again, when occasion arises, 
only too glad to exploit ihe relationship, is excellently 
done; and as the narrative advances the reader's admira- 
tion grows for the unfailing gentleness and magnanimity 
of the sorely tried Shems-ud-din, dreamer and sage, who, 
spite of his strange and compromising associates and his 
ragged disciples, never ceases to be dignified, never 
falters in loyalty to his family or friends, or fails to extend 
forgiveness to those who have wronged him. A more 
engaging picture of the attributes of gentlemanliness it 
would be hard to find, and the portrait is all the more 
striking from the strange background against which it stands 
out—a background filled with fellahs, Circassian cut-throats, 
Bedouins, and all the motley humanity of a Syrian town. 
Mr. Pickthall, as readers of Said the Fisherman will 
remember, is in the main an uncompromising realist; but 
imasmuch as the present story ends with the triumph of 
magnanimity and the reconciliation of father and son, he 
cannot be regarded as wholly impervious to the claims of 
poetic justice. It only remains to add that the vivid 
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impression of the book is heightened by the manner of its 
presentment, in which the sententious and metaphor-laden 
style of Oriental conversation is faithfully reproduced, while the 
nurrative is at once terse and unaffectedly picturesque. 











Back o’ the Moon, and other Stories. By Oliver Onions. (Hurst 
and Blackett. 6s.)—Mr. Oliver Onions has given his readers 
good measure pressed down and running over in his new book. 
He is not content with the first story, “Back o” the Moon,” 
which, printed in large type and with good margins, would have 
made a full-sized six-shilling novel. Besides this, Mr. Onions 
puts in several short stories of unequal len gth and unequal merit. 
To deal first with “Back o’ the Moon.” This is a story in Mr. 
Onions’s usual vein, and is concerned with life in the wild parts 
of Yorkshire at the extreme end of the eighteenth century. It is 
full of romance and adventure, and the escape of the hero, who 
is a coiner, and his wife through the burning heather is an 
extremely exciting piece of narrative. After finishing this 
adventure, the reader will probably find himself disinclined to 
begin on the shorter stories; but should he yield to ‘this iis- 
inclination, he will miss a very rare pleasure. The next story in 
the volume is called “The Pillers,” and is as beautiful a wood- 
land idyll as can be found in contemporary fiction. It is inevit- 
able that writers who describe woodland scenery should challenge 
comparison with Mr. Thomas Hardy, but it can be said that “The 
Pillers” stands this comparison triumphantly. The “ Pillers” 
themselves are woodcutters who are also employed in barking 
the trees after cutting them down ; and from the opening scene 
—the setting out of the waggons towards the distant woods by 
the seashore—the story never fails in magic until the close. 
The song of the nightingale in the first chapter; the picture of 
the woods at midday; and, finally, the coming of the press-gang 
and the successful appeal of the heroine with the Commander 
of the ship, are all exquisite pieces of description. The speech of 
the Commander, though too long to be quoted in full, contains 
more than a hint of poetry :— 

“Heart o’ the oak, that holds it all for us, for us others— 

the rest we scorned in our youth, the boundless sea, the 
endeavour that must be its own reward, the pleasantness of life 
foregone. ..... Girl, I come ashore but thrice in ten years, and 
there are hardly ten of years now remaining tome. For thirty 
years I have carried acorns in my pocket, and have planted them 
when opportunity came, and have seen tall oaks of my own 
planting. And your woodsmen come in the season and cut them 
down, and they are bolted together to be the houses of some of us 
—our hearths, homes, lodging, we others who have chosen it so. 
ask en You, too, have your chaice; go—mnay stay. ..... 
Plant me these last acorns, girl; heart o’ the oak, heart o’ the 
oak.” 
The story ends with the boat containing the returning wood- 
cutters being pulled up on to the beach: “And the Pillers 
turned their backs to the sea, filed of the breakwater, and 
followed the men and women of Portsannet.” Mr. Onions has 
certainly proved in this story his claim to have his work con- 
sidered as literature and not mere story-telling. It is no meau 
achievement to have written one short story which it is hardly an 
exaggeration to call perfeot in its kind. 

The Comedy of Age. By Desmond Coke. 
6s.)—Very few authors after writing a successful story of school 
life can resist the temptation to carry the process one step 
farther. The results of these attempts are too well known and 
too disastrous to need any comment of ours. The only really 
successful story of undergraduate life—the burlesque chronicle 
of “Mr. Verdant Green ”—is the exception that proves the rule, 
for Cuthbert Bede never wrote a school-story, to say nothing of 
the fact that he was never a member of the University of Oxford. 
Mr. Desmond Coke, the author of that exhilarating volume, “ The 

Jending of a Twig,” has profited from the experience of his fore- 
runners. Undergraduates play an important part in his story, 
but the central figure is an elderly don, a scholar and a recluse. 


(Chapman and Hall. 


Radford, after nearly forty years of cloistered seclusion, is stung 
by the good-humoured criticism of an old friend—a man of the 
world—into trying to make friends with the undergraduates of his 
College. These chapters recount the result of Mr. Radford’s belated 
experiment, the special object of his overtures being an engaging 
young Philistine whose attitude passes gradually from con- 
temptnons annoyance to a tempered gratitude. The sympathies 
of the reader throughout are enlisted on the side of the elder 
man, and the situation is handled with humour as well as good 
The book is, perhaps, misnamed a comedy; a tragi- 


feeling. 
But the conclusion shows 


comedy would be nearer the mark. 
that, after all, both parties have gained from the experiment; ina 
word, that it is never too late for an old man to endeavour to 
understand the younger generation. 
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The Plough of Shame. By Mary Bradford Whiting. (J. M. 
Dent and Co. 6s.)—This is a story of the Renaissance, and no 
less a figure than that of Michael Angelo is introduced among the 
personages. Miss Whiting reproduces the life and colour of the 
Renaissance with much descriptive power. Her book will make 
most readers fecl extremely glad that, in spite of the wonder of 
the great rebirth of art, they themselves were not called upon to 
run the innumerable risks inseparable from life in those days. 
The cruelty of the time, as well as its magnificence, are depicted 
in this story with a firm hand, and the intricacies of the plot are 
well developed and carefully carried out. The figure of the 
beautiful Marchesa Alderoni might have stepped complete out of 
one of Leonardo’s canvases, and the masques and pageants in the 
book are cleverly described. Any one who can make the 
Renaissance live before our eyes deserves our gratitude. For 
people who were safely born in the nineteenth century it is a 
delightful pastime to imagine the light and colour of those 
wonderful days. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


{Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms,] 


Italy of the Italians. By Helen Zimmern. (Sir Isaac Pitman 
and Sons. 6s. net.)—The first, and certainly not the least 
interesting, chapter in this volume is “The King.” Miss Zimmern 
regards Victor Emmanuel III. as an uncommon personality, well 
suited for the very difficult position which he has to fill. For, 
indeed, Italy wants very skilful management, and her politicians 
do not help as much as they might. Extreme poverty and a 
fiscal system which presses hard upon those who are least able to 
bear it are among the problems which have to be dealt with. 
What is to be said of a Salt-tax so rigidly enforced that the whole 
coast is patrolled lest people should take sea-water for evapora- 
tion? Miss Zimmern appropriately asks: “ Can it possibly pay ?” 
After the King comes the “ Press,” of which much that is 
favourable is said here; but there are certain features in 
it which, to say the least, we could do without,—witness the 
amusing skit on pp. 31-32. This is followed by chapters on “ Litera- 
ture,” “The Painters,” various branches of “Art and Science,” 
the “ Agrarian Industry,” “Commerce,” &c. Much of the informa- 
tion given will be absolutely new to most English readers. We 
know one or two names of Italian men of letters, but who could 
give on the instant those of Italian painters and sculptors? We 
would especially commend to the attention of our readers the 
chapter on Italian agriculture. It touches on various questions 
which, in one shape or another, concern us at home. Here is one 
significant fact. The duty on sugar is so heavy that the Italian 
fruit-grower has to export his fruit to be made into preserve else- 
where. The whole volume is one of remarkable interest. 


The Tragedy and Comedy of War Hospitals, By Sister X. 
(John Murray. 6s. net.)—‘ This is army nursing, you know; it 
is quite different from civilian”; so spoke the Reserve Sister to 
Sister X, when she was introduced to the College Hospital at 
Maritzburg ; and she said it not without a twinkle in her eye. 
Here was the comedy ; it was comic, as wholly inadequate and 
even impossible arrangements are ludicrous. But the tragedy 
was not far off. It came to the front the very next day. A 
number of patients were to be sent on to Durbar. One of them 
was suffering from peritonitis, and his temperature was 101°. 
Sister X remonstrated, first to the orderly—the orderlies washed 
the patients and made their beds; in fact, were the real nurses— 
and then to the ward-master. He resented her interference at 
first, but then became more sympathetic. Still, he could do 
nothing ; neither could the Sister Superintendent, nor even the 
civilian doctor. The man had to go; it would have been 
kinder to put a pistol to his ear at once. And this is a fair 
specimen of the Sister’s experiences. So on p. 27 we read ofa 
man in very high fever compelled to make his bed; on p. 31 of 
the horrors of pay-day, when most of the orderlies got drunk; on 
p. 83 of a ward with “no linen, no pillows, except flat straw 
bolsters,” fever patients “lying panting and saturated with per- 
spiration, loaded with blankets, their poor mouths all clogged 
together, and the flies swarming round them in thousands.” And 
the country was spending millions, allowing contractors to grow rich 
on the purchase and sale of superfluous stores, sending rivers of 
port wine, enough to flood the home market for months afterward, 
and yet the commonest provision was wanting. 
as if to give the name of military to office, or hospital, or anything 
else was to strike the whole thing with paralysis, 
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es. 
Occasional Papers: Dramatic and Historical. By H. B. Irving 


(Bickers and Son. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Irving divides his book 
almost equally between the two classes of subjects. It should be 
said, however, that two of his four dramatic essays are histori 
one of them, “The English Stage in the Eighteenth Century,” 
being decidedly the most able and interesting paper in a volume 
which deserves these epithets in no common degree. “ Colle 
Cibber’s Apology ” takes up the same or a similar subject at ~ 
earlier date, and carries it on contemporancously. Cibber wag 
born in 1671, went on the stage in 1690, retired in 1732, and died 
in 1757, sixteen years after Garrick’s début. This also is a& valuable 
contribution to the history of thedrama. In “The Art and Status 
of the Actor” and “The Calling of the Actor” Mr. Irving essays 
a more difficult task. He makes—and his name, to speak of 
nothing else, warrants him in making—a defence of his calling 
He has all our sympathy, but it seems to us idle to contend 
that there is not a special element of peril in it. When 
we remember what the plots of a very large proportion 
of modern plays turn upon, we must acknowledge that, if men 
and women are at all affected by that which must be most 
familiar to them, this danger exists. “Let it not be once named 
among you,” was the counsel, or rather the command, of the 
greatest of Christian teachers. The four other essays take us 
into byways of history. They are “The True Story of Eugene 
Aram,” “The Fall of the House of Goodere,” “The Firalder 
Case,” and “The Early Life of Chief Justice Scroggs.” The first 
subject has the claim of having been treated by a man of genius, 
and the last has a certain bearing on history. The second and 
third subjects might as well have been suffered to remain in 
oblivion. 


English Drama, by A. S. Rappoport (J. M. Dent and Co., Is. and 
2s.), is a valuable little volume of the multum in parvo order 
which we are accustomed to receive from its publishers. It 
contains a history of the English stage from its beginning down 
to the end of the eighteenth century. The limit is judiciously 
chosen. To have gone further would have been to essay the 
impossible. As the book stands it will be found a serviceable 
guide to its subject. 


The History of the Wine Trade in England. By André L. Simon, 
Vol. I. (Wyman and Son. 5s. net.)—Mr. Simon has collected 
here a vast mass of facts. Perhaps it would have been better—if 
we may venture to say so much to an expert—had some been 
omitted, for they are certainly overpowering to the outside 
reader. We may note as a topic of special interest the growth of 
wine in England. It seems that there were years, as we may 
readily believe, when the produce had to be turned into verjuice, 
So we read that in 1492 “no wine but verjuice made.” Price is 
another interesting matter. In 1242 Bordeaux wine—the days of 
the different eras was not yet come—sold at 30s. per tun. (In 
1264 the failure of the vintage brought it up to £6 13s. 4d.) It 
was 50s. in 1278, and in 1300 62s. 8d. In 1375 it cost as much as 
£12. All the while the authorities, after their manner, were 
doing their utmost to keep the price down. In January, 135%, for 
instance, a proclamation was issued that no “taverner should sell 
a gallon of wine of Gascony for more than 8d.” One sympathises 
more with another injunction (1357) that “each wine should be 
sold for what it really is.” 


The Book of Sports and Pastimes for Young People. Edited by 
J. K. Benson. (C. Arthur Pearson. 5s.)—This is a dictionary of 
sport beginning with “Acetylene Lamp”—a toy lamp, it seems, 
may be constructed ; we are not told whether there is any risk— 
“ Acting Proverbs,” “Angling” (this article covers more than 
twenty pages and seems sufficiently complete), down to “ Wood- 
Carving,” “ Wrestling,” and “ Yacht.” We would say Salve to the 
youngster who begins with the lamp and ends with the yacht. 
There is, it appears, a companion volume of “Indoor Games.” 
Here, however, we have some of these, but we do not see on what 
principle. ‘“ Beggar-my-neighbour” is missing, though it is 
probably the best game of cards which a child plays, and we do 
not see either piquet or cribbage, though loo and poker are given. 
Surely there must be a misprint in the statement, where the 
“stance” at golf is described, that the right foot should be 
“ 36 inches behind the left.” 


The Quiver. (Cassell and Co. 7s. 6d.)—The Quiver is an old 
friend, and we feel certain, when we open it, that we shall find the 
accustomed supply of entertaining and profitable reading. We 
are not sure, however, that the “serial story,” Mr. Joseph 
Hocking's “ Woman of Babylon,” is quite the right thing in the 
right place. With what may be called its moral we are in 
thorough agreement. If a Protestant parent places his daughter 
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in a convent school because he gets, as he thinks, very large value 


for his money, he commits an act of folly, and if any warning can 
hinder him from doing it—very good. Still, we doubt whether 
the pages of @ magazine are a suitable vehicle for such 
warnings. On the whole, the Quiver is full of excellent matter, a 
real Sunday magazine which no one will find any difficulty in 
reading on a weekday. 

We are glad to see a new edition of In the Name of the 
Bodleian, and other Essays, by Augustine Birrell (Elliot Stock, 
2s, 6d. net). A new edition of Dr. Pusey’s Minor Prophets 
(James Nisbet and Co., 2s. 6d. net per vol.) is in progress. That 
much may be learnt from Dr. Pusey’s introductions and commen- 
taries we do not doubt, for Dr. Pusey was a man of great learning 
and unbounded industry. At the same tinic, we cannot but 
regard them as somewhat obsolete. The volume before us, for 
instance, deals with Amos. Of course, it does not admit what 
even moderate critics would agree in conceding,—that the 
prophecies included under the name are not all of the same 


date. 


We have received a great varicty of Christmas Cards from 
Messrs. Hills and Co. These are priced at various sums from 
eighteenpence to a penny, and certainly afford in this respect, as 
in the variety of the subjects, a great opportunity of choice. 
Many sets of them are described as “autograph,”—that is, a space 
is afforded for the name of the sender. The publishers claim for 
them that they are all produced by British labour, and, further, 
that they may “compare very favourably with the foreign 
productions.” Our Free-trade principles do not hinder us from 
regarding with favour a home-grown article, if we are not asked 
practically to discourage enterprise and skill by unwarranted 
preference. Messrs. Hills’s wares seem, as far as we are 
able to judge, altogether qualified to stand on their own merits. 
We should say that besides Cards there are Calendars. Among 
these may be mentioned the Robert Herrick Calendar. Herrick, of 
course, lends himself very readily to seasonable extracts. He is 
a poet of the various “tides” of the year. Messrs. Walker send 
us an assortment of their Diaries, accommodated for various uses 
and needs. So much, indeed, may be gathered from the list which 
follows. They are: “Pocket,” “ Desk,” “Tablet,” “One-Day,” 
“Two-Day,” “Graphic,” “ Quarterly,” “Combination.” These 
Finally, we have 

















varieties will satisfy, we take it, most needs, 
to mention a set of articles of which we can speak with thorough 
approval, as having used them for some years and found them most 
convenient. These are Messrs. Hudson and Kearns’s Blotting-Pad 
and Book Diaries. ‘These vary in shape, size, and price. The 
Banker’s Edition (8s.) may be described as a specimen. On the 
left hand is a diary, interleaved with blotting-paper (seven days 
to the week), with calendar (and also for 1908), postal informa- 
tion, and columns for cash entries. Then comes the pad; on the 
right hand removable leaves for recording engagements; all 
those are in one piece. 








(For Publications of the Week see p. 894.) 


LIBERTY & CO.’s XMAS GIFTS 








ILLUSTRATIONS aniline ILLUSTRATIONS 
800 Sogent ‘St. LONDON 800 
ILLUSTRATIONS —o ILLUSTRATIONS 


PRICE LIST POST FREE 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
HAM™MPTON S 
EASY CHAIRS AND SETTEES 








Upholstered in the best manner 
and designed to afford the 


Maximum of Comfort. 


For many Illustrations see Hamptons’ 
Catalogue S 211, sent post-free « - 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ld., Pall Mall East, London, $.W. 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, B.C. 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


Chairman; The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


Invested Funds exceed ... +» £15,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates ol 
British offices. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 


Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protits 
are large, and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. The uext 
valuation will be made after December 3: st, 1903. 





FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
terms. 


The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 
Company. 





For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Ofices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
TRUSTEE ~ EXECUTOR. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
A.D. 1720. ASSURANCE. 


The Corporation Grants SPECIAL TERMS to 
ANNUITANTS when HEALTH is 
IMPAIRED. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


“ This is Genuine Cocoa.”—The LANCET. 


THE BEST ON EARTH. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


Guaranteed Absolutely Pure Cocoa only. 
Specially Prepared for Invalids. 


Of all Grocers and Stores. at Home, India, and Colonies, 


A REVOLUTION IN COPYING LETTERS. 
CERES A Copy taken as you write, but letter shows no sign 
of having been copied. No trouvle or difficulty. 
WRITING Ordinary Pen and Ink. ° 
COPIER System of Letter Filing in Boxes, Cabinets, &c., which is fast 
displacing all flat plans. 


(Patented), | THE CERES DEPOT, 10 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
(Opposite the Society of Arts and close to Charing Cross). 

. ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 
GENERAL FIRE. LIFE. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
“ 5 _ BURGLARY. 

AND LIFE . — 

cae MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 
RANCE | ——— 
ASSU | 9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
CORPORATION | nead office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH 
Limited. General Manager—F. Nore Miicer, J.P. 


Full particulars, with specimen of Writing and Copy, on 
application ; also Illustrated Catalogue of the Ceres Vertical 





ACCIDENT, 





| THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
ROYAL THE WORLD. 

INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


FIRE, LIFE. 





Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 
Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 








TOTAL FUNDS ... £13,803,187. 


EPPS’S COCOA You - 1 ssibly 
bett« Socoa. 
COCOA It Scams _ oot del cacy for 
anc 
COCOA “Terenge 





the morning and evening meal. 
A fragrant, delicious, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


a i 
fuer ?; ), A Country Cppen < < the 19th S Cate, 8v0 we a} net 7/6 
we gf . K. 2 Holmes & Co., 12 -“ me 
Beak (G. B. ), The Aftermath of War 
Bedford (F. D. b), 4 —e of Wonders, 12mo 
Beecher tt W.), The Life of Christ, Without— Within, cr 8vo (Harper) net 
Bible in ‘Wales (The), with an Introductory Address ‘and a Bibliography 
by John Ballinger, roy 8vo ..........++. (Sotheran) net 
Bierer (E.), The pobatien of Religions, cr 8vo. (Putnam) net 
Biles (J. s The Steam Turbine as Applied to Marine —— one ‘ 
riffin) ne 
Bingham (C.), Songs without Music, er 8vo .. oof seeelene net 
Birt (F. B, B.-), The Romance of an Eastern “Capital” Cer & — Tote net 1 
Blackman (W. F.), The Making of Hawaii, 8vo Macmillan) net 
Bonomelli (Mgr.), On Religious Worship and Some Dieisote in Popular 
Devotions, cr 8vo (Burns & Oates) net 
Branch (E, A.), Complete Course of Blackboard Drawing, Book I., 4to 
(Ralph & Holland) net 
Brown (J. P.), Practical Arboriculture, roy ove nelson seee(A. F. Bird) net 
Burton (W.), Porcelain, its Nature, &., 8vo... (Cassell) net 
Camm (B, ‘, Tyburn Conferences, cr 8v0 (Burns & Oates) net 
Carter (J. E.), The Offenders, cr 8vo . ..(Drane) 6/0 
Charles (B. H.), The Ethiopic Version of the Book of Enoch, “sto 
(Oxford Univ. eta) 17/6 
Chesson (N. & W. H. » Father Felix’s Chsenisien, cr 8yo... Unwin) 6,0 
Coventry (R. G. T ), Poems, 12mo . —— - Mathews) net 
Dawson (C.), A mene of Fate, er 8vo 
Dennett (R, E.), At the Back of the Black Man's Mind 
Donnell (A. H.), The Very Small Person, cr 8vo.......... 
Dunne (F. P. ee a Dooley, cr 8 
( ),C tive Studies in Nursery Rhymes ( uckworth) net 3/6 
Edge (J. H.), An Irish Utopia, er 8vo (Sealey & Bryers) 3/6 
Elton (O.), Frederick York Powell: Life and Letters, 2 vols. 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 21/0 
Escombe . ), Phases of Marriage, cr 8vo. (E. Mathews) net 3/6 
Falkiner R.), Foundation of the Hospital and Free School of 
Charles a 8vo0 (Sealey & Bryers) 
Findlay (A. y Practical Physical Chemistry, cr 8vo . (Longmans 
Graham (R. B. C,), His People, cr 8vo ..(Duckworth 
Greenwell (D.), Selected —— cr 8vo (Allenson) 
Grundy (M, B.), te’s Wonderful Year, cr 8vo .(Arrowsmith) 
Harley (V.) an 'G body (F. W.), Chemical Investigation of Gastric and 
Intestinal Diseases by the Aid of Test Meals, 8vo.. .(E. Arnold) net 
Hill (D. J.), History o Pate in the International ‘Development of 
Europe, Vol. II., roy 8vo Longmans) net 18/0 
History of the First Ten Years of Automobilism, roy 8vo ows) net 2/6 
Hollins (D.), The Seven Wayfarers, 16mo .(E, Mathews) net 2/6 
Hyslop (J. H.), Borderland of Psychical Research, cr 8vo ... ..{Patnam) 6/0 
Jackson (C. 8.) and Milne (R. M.), A First Statics, cr 8vo.. ‘.. (Dent) net 4/0 
Johnson (C.), Highways and Byways of the Mississippi Taig 8vo - 
U 


ewan net 
Keightley (S. R.), A Beggar on Horse-back, cr 8vo (Long) 6/0 
Kinnear. (J. B.), The Teaching of the Lord Contained in the Gospels 
Brought Together under the Principal Heads, cr 8vo (Smith & Elder) net 2/ 
Klein (E.), Studies in the Bacteriology and Etiology of Uriental Plague, 
8vo . ...(Maemillan) net 12/0 
Kraus » ABC of Motoring, 12mo.. (A, F, Bird) net 
Lamas (Mrs, s. C. ), The Edwardian Inventories for Huntingdonshire, 
y ove (Longmans) 
Lawiess (E.), The Book of Gilly, 4t0 ..........c00-0c0eceeceee (Smith & Elder) net 
Lawlor (H. C.), A History of the Family of Cairnes or Cairns(E. Stock) net 
Lethaby (W. R.), Westminster Abbey and the Kings’ Craftsmen, 4to 
(Duckworth) net 
(Mowbray) net 





arper) 50 
(Harper) 6/0 
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Lethbridge (A.), ym 4 Communion Coen, cr 8vo 
Lewis (M. G.), The Mo a Romance, cr 8vo.. «+seeeee (Routledge) net 
Lincoln (J. C.), Mr. Pratt: a Novel, cr 8vo.. ..(Gay & Bird) 
Lubovius (L.), Practical German Grammar, Reader, ‘and Writer, Part II. 
cw. Blackwood) 
Mahon (R. H.), Love the Avenger: a Play, cr 8vo (Sealey & Bryers) net 
Mason (C. 1) Some Studies in the Formation of Character (K. oy net 
McManus (L.), In Sarsfield’s Days, cr 8v0 ......... 00000 sseeeet M. H. Gill) 
Metchnikoff (E.), The New Hygiene, 12mo ‘(Heinemann) 
Millington (J. P. \, J John Dalton, cr 8vo .(Dent) net 
Moller (M.), Wood-Carving Designs, in portfolio . ... (Batsford) net 
Paul (H.), Queen Anne, 4to . ace ..(Goupil) net 
.), French Readings i in Science, cr 80 es eoumest 
Payne (Ww. ), When Love §; 8, cr 8vo .... wa "(Macmillan 
Petrarca (F.), On the Death of Madonna Laura, cr 8v0. ‘(Heinemann) net 
Pitt (WiHiam), Correspondence, 2 vols, 8vo (Macmillan) net 
Placid Pug (The), and other Rhymes, by the Belgian Hare ...(Duckworth) 
Readings in Descriptive and Historical iology, cr 8vo.. .(Macmillan net 
Remington (F.), The Way of an Indian, cr 8vo ....(Gay & Bird) 
Rhead (G. W. & F. A.), Staffordshire Pots and Potters .. " ifatehinson) net 2 
Rivers (A. L, P.-), The Evolution of Culture, and other Essays, 8v0 
7/6 
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(Clarendon Press) net 
pete (J. P.), Personal Adventures on Anecdotes of an Old Officer, 


Schofield (P.), The Triumph of Man, cr 8v0 . Stock) 3/6 
Schuyler (M.), Westward the Course of Empire, cr 8vo (Putnam) net 5/0 
Scott (J. G.), Burma, er 8vo (De La More Press) net 
Skrine (J. H.), The House of the Luck, 4to (Smith & Elder) net 
Stearns (F. P.), Life and Genius of Nathaniel Hawthorne har ee net 
Steiner (E. A.), On the Trail of the Immigrant, 8vo . ipl hant) net 
Tallentyre (S. G.), The Friends of Voltaire, 8vo .... “(Smith & Elder) net 
Templeton (J.S.), A Layman’s Mind on Creed and Chureh (Macmillan) net 
Thomas (H. W.), The Sword of Wealth, cr 8vo 
Thompson (Canon), Southwark Cathedral, 8vo ...... } net 6, 
Thwing (C. F.), Higher Education in America, 8vo .......(S. Appleton) net 12/ 
Toohey (J. J.), Indexed Synopsis of J. H. Newman's Grammar of Assent, 
EE Ae IE Tee en ren punnnnenees (Longmans) 
Tuite (H.), Bob ‘aud the Dream Birds. cr 8vo ..(Simpkin) net 
Wallace (Lew.), An Autobiography, 2 vols. 8vo (Harper) net 2 
Watson (R. 8.), The National Liberal Federation, cr 8vo ......(Unwin) net 
Wilberforce (B.), Sanctification by the Truth, cr 8vo.. .(E. Stock) 
Zwemer (S. M.), The Mohammedan World of To- day, < cr 8v0.. *"(Revell) net 


RHEUMATISM, 
Sciatica, Lumbago, &c. 


**DROITWICH CURE” at Home 


BY USING 


“DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS” 


Obtainable at all Chemists’, or a 28 lb. Bag Delivered free 
to any address: 
London and Suburbs... 2/- 
Country Addresses .. .. 2/3 








The 


Sole Proprietors— 
WESTON and WESTALL, Ltd., 16 Eastcheap, London, E.€. 
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DENT’S WATCHES & CLOcKs 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DEN 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Meee? oe 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALO 
application, GUE tree = 
E. DENT and CO., Ltd, 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big a 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E, Cc. 


BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 








TRADE-MALE. 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


OUTSIDE PacE (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS, 


Pag cccccce cooekl2 12 0 TT enn Thivdet Pag se) £4 
Halt. Page (Golumn) 6 6 0} Half rang ae Colum 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0 

Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 83, 


CoMPANIES. 


Outside Page ...seeeeseee+++» £16 16 0 | Inside Page -£1414 9 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), re pate laa 
line for every additional line (containing on an average ticelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net. 


40 
20 
lo 





Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
Including postage to any part of the Unitea Yearly. 

Kingdom .....++- £1i Sue 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 

Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 

China, &c, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. _ 


ENT EDUCATION COMMITTED. 

The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of INSPECTOR 
of BIBLICAL INSTRUCTION in Council Schools (Elementary). 

The salary offered is £250 per annum, rising by increments of £10 to £300. 

In addition to the work of inspecting Biblical Instruction, the gentleman 
appointed will be required to perform such other duties of a responsibie 
character as the Committee may from time to time impose upon him. 

Candidates must be not less than 30 years of age and must be laymen. 

Applications must be made on a prescribed form obtainable from the Secre- 
tary, and shoukd be sent in so as to reach him not later than noon on Monday, 
the 3rd December, 1906. All communications upon the subject should le 
marked outside “ Inspector. s 

Copies of testimonials may be submitted. 

Canvassing will be considered a disqualification. 

By order of the Committee, 
F . W. CROOK, Secretary, 


Half- 
Yearly. Quarterly 
wo Bu.6 fo 


112 6.... 


Serre eater terse eeenee 








Caxton House, Westminster, London, 8.W. 
November, 1906. 


} OYAL ALBERT MEMORIAL COLLEGE, EXETER. 
The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the appointment of 
LADY TUTOR and LECTURER in EDUCATION. Commencing Salary 
£200 per annum. yy should be lodged not later than lith 


December, 1906, with the REGISTRAR, from whom a form and particulars 
of a appointment may be obtained. 


ANTED after Christmas, at Parish Church, Woolwich, 

ASSISTANT PRIEST (or Title would be given), on a staff of 

four. Varied Parish work; Eucharists, Sunday, Tuesday, and Thursday. 
Stipend commencing at £150 ‘for Priest. — Address, RECTOR, Woolwich. 


i es - COUNTESS OF CREWE highly RECOMMENDS 
her LADY SECRETARY. Shorthand and Typewriting. Brighton or 
Sussex preferred.—Address, Miss C. BEYNON, Crewe House, Curzon Street, 
London, W. 


GENTLEMAN with a large mixed FARM in the 

South of England has a VACANCY for a PUPIL after Christmas, 
A Public School boy preferred. Plent 7 <= riding if desired.—Box 159, The 
Spectator, 1 1 Wellington Street, Strand, ndon, Ww. c. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS. —KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. Oo premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 














OLLEGE HALL, BYNG PLACE, GORDON 
SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 
RESIDENCE for WOMEN-STUDENTS of University College, and of the 
London School of Medicine for Women. 

THE SLADE SCHOOL—Lent Term begins Jan. 7th. FACULTIES OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCE—Lent Term begirs Jan. 15th, THE LONDON 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE (Royal Free Hospital)—Lent Term, Jan. 3rd, 197. 

fen ations choulé be: mages to the PRIBCIP AL not inter than Jan, Ist, 1! We 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Cevse= EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


THREE FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
__— Head- Mistress. 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Parkstone, Dorset...Miss Grainger Gray... 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea......Miss H. Walsh -~ 
MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, Oxford ...Miss C. I, Dodd, M.A, eels 
(New and approved buildings now being erected, ) 


Prospectus, &c., on application to the Head-Mistress of each School. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’ s Daughters. Entire charge 0 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse, Detached honse 4 mila 
from seca, PRINCIPALS- Miss E, YOUNG and Miss WILTSHIZR, 





Fees. 
= 
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ONICA’S, 


a —_ 
tT. M 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 


Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors, 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. 


eta EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 











TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., late Lecturer of Education 
iu the University of Manchester. , ’ ; 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, the Cambridge 
Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher's Diploma of the University of London, and 
the Higher Froebel Certificate. ‘ ; 

Full courses of Professional Training are provided for students preparing to 
teach in various types of Secondary Schools. Students have the advantage 
of attending Oxford Lectures in addition to those given by the Cherwell Hall 
staff. They are allowed to practise in the Milham Ford School, which is 
organised to illustrate modern methods of teaching. 

Full particulars on application to the Principal. _ ~ aod Ps 

Ty. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 

Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy only. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT for STUDENT-TEACHERS. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 
The Rectory, Warrington. 


JLMSHURST, EAST FINCHLEY, N.—Recognised by 

4 the Board of Education. Principal, Miss LEADER, Cambridge Classical 
Tripos. First-class Boarding-School for Girls, Grounds of eleven acres; 
field for hockey, cricket, net-ball; tennis-courts, Individual care and home 
life. Thorough Education on modern lines. Specialization or Advanced 
Examinations if required. ek 

oe FAV ie GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
a BROOK GREEN, W. 

Av EXAMINATION for TWO FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, open to 
Girls under 16 years of age, will be held at the School on December 12th, 13th, 
and 4th. These Scholarships exempt the holders from payment of Tuition 
Fees.—Further particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS of 
the School. 


( UTDOOR LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 

GIRLS—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near ‘Seabee Splendid situation, 
southern slope. - Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 
F.R.H.S., and first-class Certificates.—Illustrated Prospectuses on application. 


| gg tye CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 
LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 
Fees advanced to 











Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten. 
suitable students in special cases. 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Charch 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis,—Principals, 


> 


Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER Pehiitalet Ata oh tonal 
IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 


Principals—Miss C. METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS. 


The SPRING TERM will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, January 23rd, 1907. 


HESHIRE—WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCE 

GRALAM,.—Excellent School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Inclu- 

sive Fees, £50 to £70. Large Mansion, Grounds, and Playing Fields; Riding; 

Perfect Sanitation; highly qualified Staff; Great Successes,—Illustrated 
Prospectus from Miss PARKES, Principal. 


f\HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 

tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful country. Games, 
gymnastics, sea bathing, &c. Health carefully studied, Individual training. 
Excellent Languages and Music. Head-Mistresses—Miss BUSSELL and Miss 
EBBUTT, M.A. (Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge. 


[}VERPOOL—SUMMERFIELD, Auexanpa DRIVE. 
DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. Fully qualified staff, 


Thorough Education. Higher Examinations, if require: Good games, 
—Principals: Miss AGNES SIMPSUN and Miss LUCY TURNER, 


ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thorough] 

good education. Special attention to development of character.— Principal, 

Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 


—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 
HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, 
Miss ESTHER CASE 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD.—Head-Mistress : 

{Certificated Student of Girton College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos). Second 
—— Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS, B.Sc,, London. A few Boarders 
receiv . 


4 OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 

fteld. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 

foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens. 

















N7; HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
ht) Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 

SPAN GE HAWE, EWHURST, SURREY.—Miss E. C. 
b ALLEN and Miss E. A. PARISH RECEIVE a limited number of 
PUPILS to educate on the lines of the Parents’ National Educational Union. 
The children lead a free and natural home life, having short hours of serious 
work, and spending a great deal of time out of doors. Visiting specialists. 
Terms moderate. 


.ADY BEAUMONT Strongly Recommends a HOME for 
PAYING GUESTS and CHILDREN. Poultry farm. Lady Pupils for 
poultry-farming and domestic economy taken. Healthy. Gravel soil. Pretty 
country. Educational ee Lady BEAUMONT, Swannington 
House, Leicester; or Miss ALLSOPP, il Farm Bungalow, Botley, 





OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Live: 1 G muasium) Mes. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objecte—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Al! branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymunastica, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
—— with eet teachers, 

ALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Bev. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
VHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 








VHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 

A residential College providing a year's professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in ~ particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained ou 
application to Miss H. L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


VHE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer : 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Gpeveiney: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and 
two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually 
to Students.—Prospectuses may obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 
—For particulars as to age Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the 
Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennia, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


T. MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss JANE L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
1. TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, Preparation 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. 
2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, Fee &75. 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


IGH-CLASS GIRLS’ SCHOOL offers’ excellent 
coaching to MATRICULATION STUDENT or for KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING. Very reduced fees in return for few light duties. Also 
VACANCY for two BOARDERS on half fees. Exceptional advantages,— 
Miss B., 107, Chesterfield Road, Bristel. 


URREY HILLS.—_GARRATTS HALL, near EPSOM. 


SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good social position. The 
house stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of grounds. Riding and driving. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
PARK SCHOOL 


L,* ae £ oe 
NEAR READING. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 
Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 
The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. THREE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED 
next April; one of £70, two of £50, 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 

—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 5th to 7th, 
for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects, Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c,, without Extra Fee, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildiugs. Five 
Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS MONDAY, January l4th, 1907. 
Heal-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. — 
ELSTED § C H OO L. 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. SCHOLARSHIPS, 
£70-£20. JUNIOR HOUSE for BOYS under 13. Wes curiae Laboratories 
and Workshops.—Prospectus from BURSAR, or Rev. EAD-MASTER, 


Felsted School, Essex. Te 
ARWICK SCHOOL. 
Moderate 


School. Fine Buildings. Fees. New 
Large playing fields.—For further particulars, 














First-Grade Public 
Science Buildings (1905). 
apply to HEAD-MASTER,. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T, G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


1,\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
1j PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 








14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply The BUBSAR. 
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Roerar AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE: 
CIRENCESTER. 

Parron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII, 

Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
For Land-owners, Land ta, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &e. 

aod Colonial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
Yor of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEY? SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 29th. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
AN UNSECTARIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
NEXT ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
» December 4th and 5th. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


EV. P. R. BARTLEY, M.A. (Cantab., late Scholar of 
Christ’s College), RECEIVES TWO PUPILS. One vacancy, 
Healthy country life. Hunting and golf. 
PEN-Y-LAN PARSONAGE, 
NEAR RUABON, 


T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 

I by the Oxford and Cambridge Board. Approved the Army 

Council. Recognised by the Ro: Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. 

Open Scholarships continually an larly won. Standing on high ground 

overlooking Canterbury. EVERY BOY TAUGHT TO SHOOT AND TO 

— Prospectus, &c., apply Rev. E. J. W. HOUGHTON, M.A., Head- 
r. 














————_____ 


DUCA TION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate inf. 
Girls or TU RS in yaad = cee 


CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or " i 
are invited to call upon or send Fally detailed patina 
Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and co., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely i i 
educational establishments. Advice, free of ~ hn 2 ~~ - Sg icading 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, y Mr. Thring, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS—n, 
A SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Beg COLE. 
duates) gives advice and assistance without A to Parents and G ~- j 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Exa oe 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent i 
Manager,B. J. BEEVOR,M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue Wig 
. . 


I i 
re, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


T ADY WISHES to RECOMMEND RESIDENCE fo 

4 WOMEN STUDENTS, conveniently situated for attending the Lond . 

School of Medicine for Women, the Slade School, University College wan 

— Museum.—Apply, Miss DAVIDSON, 46 Porchester Terrace Hyde 
‘ark. » 


ORK FOR POOR WOMEN IN CLERKENWELL. 
HELP is WANTED to assist these Women by baying Clothes made 


them. Materials and work good.—Apply Miss L. NICHOL; h 
Square, Clerkenwell, W.C. —, © Lloyd 





1m nations 














ICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 

Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 

£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 

class; FIRST and TH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 

Schoothouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket field, three 
fives courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 p. an. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 
. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 


Junior School, quite se: te houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply AD-MASTER, School House. 











FOREIGN. 


NTERNATIONAL GOILD. 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. 


AUTUMN anv WINTER SESSION. 
TERM BEGAN OCTOBER Ist. 
CLASSES adapted to the jal needs of English-speaking Students in 
FRENCH LITERATURE, LANGUAGE, and HISTORY. 
Diploma recognised by Registration Council of the Board of Education, 
For full particulars apply to SECRETARY. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French ww acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Cc German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical mch Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, PhD., 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—Mr. R. E. LEACH (M.A. Cantab.), formerly 
Head-Master of Appleby School, PREPARES for the ARMY, UNIVER- 
SITY, and other EXAMINATIONS, Pupils ean, if desired, be placed in 
French families. Special facilities for learning German and Mathematics, 
Holiday pupils received.—Le Nid. 


IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. Preparation for French and English Examinations. 
German, English, and French ident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. House well situated. Liberal table. Terms 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 








ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
have a few VACANCIES in their HOME SCHOOL, now removed 
to mach r mises. Exceptionally fine situation. Excellent Education. 
First-rate af for Music, Languages, Painting, Lectures on Art. 
Tennis, riding, gymnasium. en. Practical Cookery and Dress- 
making.—Apply BEAULIEU, 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche, Paris. Miss 
Metherell be in London on December 18th, and can arrange to meet 
parents. 
RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class English 
education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Modern Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
no healthier life on the Continent.—Prospectus from C. E. LAURENCE, M.A. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School, Bruges. 


EIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Miss 
DAWSON RECEIVES in her Educational Home, a small number of 
GIRLS of 16 yearsof age and upwards. Exceptional advantages for MUSIC, 
LANGUAG HISTORY, and ART. Outdoor Sports.—Prospectus on 
application. 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Contiment, will be —— to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) Prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. hen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be V- 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


HE GARDENS of VERSAILLES.—EXHIBITION of 
OIL PAINTINGS by Mr. BOSCH REITZ at ROBERT DUNTHORNE’S 

The Rembrandt Gallery, Vigo Street, W. ’ 

NTIQUE GATE LEGGED TABLE.—WANTED. 

ta a rw ea 4 Oak aye Legged ye 9 to 15ft. long.—Apply by 
er to “A. G. L, T.,”” Thrower’s Advertisin ency, 20 I ‘ ing 

Ludgate Circus, London, E.C, per ——— moe Danang, 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH— 

BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Beautiful winter resort 

Sea and moorland, Walks, picnics, music, home comforts, and genial com. 

panionship. Less than four hours from Paddington. Responsible charge 
taken of the younger guests.—Terms, &c., from PROPRIETOR, 


OURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


For Health and Pleasure: Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea, 
Turkish, Sea-Water, and Light Baths, &, 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN. 


je ER BE EE ERS WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, Further par. 
ticulars on application.—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C, 


RS. ROSS’ TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 
8 Old Jewry, London, E.C. Telephone 12258 Central, 
All kinds of Legal, Medical, Scientific, and Literary Work undertaken, 
Translations from and into Foreign Languages. English and Foreign Short- 
hand. Young ladies trained for Secretarial Posts. 


| 1) PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy, 
Experienced Medicaland Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, 
Bowls, &c.—-Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


ISH. — ONLY FINEST CHOICES QUALITY 

SUPPLIED. Packages from 2s. upwards, carriage paid. Clergymen 

and Householders in Town or Country should write immediately, Manager, 

MITRE FISH CO., GRIMSBY DOCKS, for full free particulars, Inquiries 

solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. Order from an Old-Established Firm with 
best modern Facilities in the Trade for sending ready Dressed for Cooking. 


M.S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL 


le STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 




















SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS, 
January and February. Sixty days, 80 guineas. 
For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 
S Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES § (tonnage, 
e £17 PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, SICILY, NAPLES, 
January 15th. 
TOURS TO LUXOR, ASWAN, KHARTUM, 
H. S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


3,273). 


PERFECT HOLIDAY.—CUNARD LINE. 

SPECIAL TRIP BY THE ‘CARPATHIA’ TO THE MEDITER- 

RANEAN AND ADRIATIC, RETURNING FROM NAPLES BY THAT 
LUXURIOUS FLOATING HOTEL ‘CABRONTIA,’ 

The twin-screw steamer ‘ Carpatbia,’ 13,603 tons, will sail from Liverpool on 
TUESDAY, 12th February, taking passengers for Gibraltar, Naples, ‘Trieste. 
Fiume, Palermo, and back to Naples, where she connects with the ‘ Caronia,” 
which returns to Liverpool. The round will occupy about 25 days.—Apply 
Cunard Line. L’pool. London: 93 Bishopsgate St., E.C. ; 3 Waterloo P!., 5. W. 


NOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.RS., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free).— 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED of 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 








Ty\O0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
ticulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, 
Eita., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar uare, W.C, Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London,” Telephone No, Gerrard), 





OOK BARGAINS.—Times Ency., 35 vols., £13; Burton 8 
Arabian Nights, Ilus., £77s.; Dickens, Complete, 21 vols., 42s. ; Bar tholo- 
mew’s Gazetteer, 1904 (2ls.), for 12s. 6d.; Decameron, 2 vols., extra Tilustra- 
tions, 34s, Catalogues free. Books kought. Books with Coloured Plates W anteds 
Good prices given,x—HOLLAND BROS,, Book Merchants, Birmingham. 
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— 
SIBERIA. 
NOTICE 
to Shareholders in the 
H. A. SYNDICATE, LTD., 


SIBERIAN MINES, LTD., and 
THE NERCHINSK GOLD CO., LTD. 


KLUCHIT GOLD MINES, LTD. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acis, 1862 
to 1900.) 


BEING THE FIRST SUBSIDIARY COMPANY 
OF THE 


NERCHINSK GOLD COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 





A Prospectus (which has been filed with the Registrar 
of Joint Stock Companies) is being issued. 


The CAPITAL of the Company is £280,000, divided into 
990,000 Shares of £1 each. 115,000 SHARES have been under- 
written by the H.A. Syndicate, Limited, and are being OFFERED 
FOR SUBSCRIPTION AT PAR, payable as follows : 2s. 6d. per 
share on Application; 2s. 6d. per share on Allotment; 5s. per 
share two months after Allotment ; 5s. per share four months after 
Allotment ; and 5s. per share six munthsafter Allotment. Share- 
holders of the H.A. Syndicate, Limited, the Siberian Mines, 
Limited, and the Nerchinsk Gold Company, Limited, will receive 
(rateably, according to their applications on this prospectus) pre- 
ferential allotment as to one-half to shareholders of the Nerchinsk 
Gold Company, Limited, and of the balance, 40,000 shares, equally 
between Shareholders of the H.A. Syndicate, Limited, and the 
Siberian Mines, Limited. 

The Shares may be paid up in full on or at any time after 
Allotment, and Share Warrants to Bearer will, subject to the 
provisions of the Articles of Association, be issued if required. 


The Pros pectus states that the Company has been formed to acquire the 
gold mining rights in respect of the Mount Kluchi block, forming part of the 
area comprised in a concession (as altered and amended by the supplementary 
agreement thereinafter mentioned). which aren is situate in the eastern part 
of the Nerchinsk Mining District of Siberia. The Company will acquire the 
benefit of all moneys expended upon and all developments made in the mines 
on the Mount Kluchi block, and of all machinery, mills, boilers, stamps, 
plants, ore-houses, assay and other offices, houses, buildings, electric installa- 
tion, ore stock, tailings, provisions, material, and all other property whatso- 
ever except gold recovered after a certain period in or upon the said mines on 
the Ist day of July, 1906, or which was in transit to the mines or had been 
ordered for use in the said mines on or before the 30th day of June, 1906, and 
together with the benefit of, and subject to, all contracts made in connection 
with the said mines, and all gold extracted from the said mines at any time 
after t) » 30th day of June, 1906. The Nerchinsk Gold Company, Limited, has 
expended over £45,000 upon these developments and in the purchase of 
machinery, &c. 

Messrs, Pearse, Kingston, and Browne, who have acted as Consulting 
Engineers to the Nerchinsk Gold Company, Limited, and have superintended 
the developments, report to the directors of Kluchi Gold Mines, Limited, as 
per report enclosed with the prospectus, from which it will be seen that :— 

The area of the Mount Kluchi block is about 7} square miles or 4,800 
acres. 

The Kluchi lode formation e »nsists of a highly altered and silicified 
quartz porphyry, mineralise! with pyrites aud gold. The mineralisation 
extends for a considerable distance laterally, as well as along the strike, 
where it has been proved for upwards of 1,200 feet. The developments 
in“ A” level show it to be continuous for the whole distance driven 
(over 600 feet). The limits of width have not yet been reached by the 
crosscuts, though they extend from 15 feet to over 150 feet across the 
formation, the latter under the big costeen at the greatest depth so far 
reached (about 150 feet). 

The assays from surface discoveries ahead of the workings give values 
up to 1 oz. 6 dwt. per ton. 

The underground developments consist of “A” level 630 ft. long, with 
crosscuts, which level is connected with the surface by shafts “‘B” and 
“C” 95 ft. and 115 ft. deep respectively. A costeen shaft has been sunk, 
and will meet the north crosscut at a depth of about 150 ft. 

The whole of these developments are in ore. Over 239.000 tons may 
reasonably be considered to have been disclosed above the *‘ A” level. 

The Mill Crushings up to the end of August last were 5,214 tons for a 
return of 2,419 ozs, 16 dwts. 17 gers. of retorted gold, leaving 8 dwts. 
9 grs. per ton in the tailings, the ore thus treated showing an average of 
17 dwts. 16 grs. per ton. 


It is anticipate that within a few months the present mills, capable | 


of crushing 100 tons per day, will be in full operation, and that the profit 
will amount to approximately £40,000 per annum; if the mills be 
increased to a capacity of 500 tous per day the profil would amount to 
£200,000 per annum, subject to provision for Sinking Fund, Administra- 
tion, and other expenses. The balance of cash available from the 
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Sketch maps, showing the position, &., of the Kluchi property, and of the 
Mount Kluchi Block, and the plan of the workings, and the Kiwehi lode, pre- 
pared by Messrs, Pearse, Kingston and Browne, and referred to it in the said 
report, are enclosed with the prospectus, 


The purchase consideration payable to the H.A. Syndicate, Limited, of 62 
London Wall, London, E.C., and the terms and conditions relating thereto, 
together with the various contracts and all other information required by the 
Companies Acts, are fully set out in the prospectus, 


The Company will pay a brokerage of 64. per Share on all Shares allotted on 
application forms bearing brokers’ stamp. 


The minimum subscription upon which the Directors may proceed to Allot- 
ment on this issue is the number mentioned in the Articles of Association, 
uamely, 55,000 Shares, but 115,000 Shares have been underwritten. 


The DIRECTORS are LORD LURGAN, K.C.V.O., 21 Lowndes Square, 
Loudon, 8.W. (Chairman) (Director of Siberian Mines, Limited; Director of 
Kgyptian Estates, Limited; a London Director of Norwich Union Life 
Insurance Society), THOMAS HAMILTON-ADAMS, De Tillens, Limpsfield, 
Surrey (Managing Director) (Managing Director of H.A. Syndicate, Limited ; 
Managing Director of Siberian Mines, Limited), E. MEREWETHER 
BOVILL, Norcott Cuurt, Berkhampstead (Director of Peel River Land aud 
Mineral Company, Limited). C. L. WILLOUGHBY WALLACE, 10 Drapers 
Gardens, London, E.C. (Director of the Argentine Railway Concessions and 
Land Company, Limited), 

The Baukers are Parrs Bank, Limited, 77 Lombard Street, London, E GC. 
and branches. The Solicitors to Veudor Compauy are Herbert Smith. Goss, 
King, and Gregory, 62 London Wall, London, E.C. ‘The Solicitor to the 
Company is H. Perey Becher, 26 Bedford Row, Loudon, W.C. The Broker 
is Wilfred Stepheuson, Gresham House, Broad Street, Loudon, E.C. The 
Auditors are Hudson Smith, Briggs, Smith, and Taylor, 23 College Hill, 
London, E.C., and Exchange, Bristol. The Consulting Mining Engineers are 
Pearse, Kingstou, and Browne, Worcester House, Walbrook, Loudon, E.C. 
The Secretaries are Hamilton-Adams Fréres, and the Registered Offices are 
at 62 London Wall, London, E.C, 

Applications for Shares must be made on the form accompanying the Pro- 

spectus, and forwarded to the Company's Bankers, together with a remittance 
for the amount payable on application. 
This notice is not published as an invitation to apply for shares, but merely 
as a notification to shareholders in the H.A. Syndicate, Limited, Siberian 
Mines, Limited, and Nerchinsk Gold Co,, Limited, that a prospectus of the 
Kluchi Gold Mines, Limited, is being issued, and that Prospectuses and Forms 
of Application can be obtained at the Ottices of the Company and of the 
Bankers, Brokers, and Solicitor. 


“THE PUBLISHERS AND THE PUBLIC.” 


Under the above title Messrs. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS, 
LIMITED, have just published a Classitied List of some of their publications 
—chiefly produced during the past three years, in the best styles of printing, 
on papers of good quality, and in tasteful, up-to-date bindings—which supply 
information as to 


HOW TO FURNISH A LIBRARY FOR £5 


and upwards. ‘They claim that there is not one book in this List 
which does not contradict the statements made and reiterated 
by THE TIMES that books are dearer to-day than twenty years 
ago, and that publishers have failed to give the public the ful) 
benefit of the cheaper methods of production. 

The List will be sent free to any applicant, 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Broadway House, Ludgate Hill, E.c. 











“AN IDEAL BEVERAGE.” 


IDRIS GINGER ALE. 


(Sweet or Dry.) 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
H.M. THE KING. 


Of ali Chemists, and at ali Clubs and Hotels. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 
One of the Loveliest Spots in the County, Established 25 years. 
Peautiful Private Grounds, Turkish and other Baths, 
C, F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 


lyre BARGAINS.—The Largest Combined Stock of 
- Secqnd-Hand and New Remainder Looks in the world, Write for 
December Catalogue, now ready, containing some 7,000 titles, embracing all 
Departments of Literature, showing reductions of 25 to S80 percent. W. H. 
SMITH and SON, Library Departwent, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 


NHEAP BOOKS. POS'T FREE. H. J. GLAISHER'S 

ANNUAL CATALOGUE (124pp.) of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, 

A comprehensive List of valuable works in all branches of Literature, new as 

uublished, butat BARGAIN PRICES It includes Books suitable for Presents, 

Caenetaa! Prizes, Kc, Also short list of French Books.—H. J, GLAISHER, 
Remainder aud Discount b kseller, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 








| AVE YOU BOUGHT YOUR BOOKS FOR XMAS? 








A. and F, DENNY will send their New Catalogue on receipt of 


uame and address, The largest and most varied stock in Loudon to 


| select from. 
A. and F, DENNY, 147 Strand, L mdon (oy posite the Gaiety Theatre). 





WOOK BARGAINS.—AIl new. International Library, 20 
vols., three-quarter levaut, £5 5s., half calf, £4 10s., cloth, £3 1s.; 
Dollinger’s Gentile and Jew, 2 vols, 12s.; Dumas, Celebrated Crimes, 





present issue will be sufficient to cover the whole cost of the additional 
machinery and equipment to enable the mine to be further developed 
sufficiently to guertde a continuous crushing up to 500 tons per day. 

This is based on taking the average value of the ore at 12 dwts., and 
allowing for the extraction of 85 per ceut., and milling, mining, and 
cyaniding costs, at 14s. per ton. 


The metallurzical tests made show, by amalgamation and cyaniding | 42s., for 7s. Ga, 100, 
Lk 


an extraction of upwards of 90 per cent. of the value, 





Ilius., 8 vols., £2 10s.; Dod’s Peerage, 1905, 10s. 6d., for 3s, 6d,; Burton's 
li Pentamerone, 2 vols., rare, 45s.; Lord Alfred Douglas’ Poems (Friend of 
Wilde), 15s.; Reynolds’ Mysteries of Loudon and the Court of London, 12 vols., 
£3 10s.; Slater's Art Sales, 21s., tor 5s.; Alken's British Sports, folio, coloured 
plates, £5 5s., for 35s.; Farmer and Henley’s Complete Slang Dictionary, 
7 vols., privately printed for Subscribers, £12 5s, net, for £3 lus. ; Dore Gallery, 
w Books for Sale or Exchange. State Wants, List free, 

SAK ER'S GREAT BUOKSUUP, WW & WJVAN UXIGHT ST, BIRMINGHAM, 
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bs FINE TAWNY PORT 


UNIQUE 
INTERESTING 


“NONAC” BRAND 


a well-matured 


_ACCEPTABLE PURE NON-ACID WINE 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


visit 


produced from the finest grapes 
shipped direct from Oporto, carefully selected 


NI A P L E & C oO 9 Ss on account of its freedom from acidity, and 


suitable alike for the purpose of 


GALLERIES luncheon and dinner, or for 
invalids. 
or write for the omen 
NEW BOOK “PRESENTS” sent free Extract from the “ Lancet ” Analysis, 
MAPLE & CO LONDON & PARIS June 30th, 1906: 





This wine “has evidently been matured in 


A Source of Pleasure and Delight. “wood for some time. It is peculiarly soft to 


“the palate, and practically non-acid......It 


PI AYER’S “contains a minimum amount (for port) 
“of sugar. The flavour is delicately fruity, 


“and the wine has been carefully selected for 


N a V ¥ M i , 4 t u P e “invalid purposes.” 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe. Per doz. bottles, 45s. Per doz. 1-bottles, 24s. 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player’s Navy 
Cut (itself a tobacco of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 


Carriage paid to any Railway Station in Great Britain 
or Port in Ireland. Cases extra. 











delight to smoking. To be obtained of all Stores, Wine Merchants, or from 
SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS. Hatch, Mansfield & Co., Ltd., 
MILD, 1s. 8d. per }-lb. Tin; 6d. per oz. Wine Merchants by appointment to H.M, the King, 
MEDIUM, 1s. Gd. per }-lb. Tin; 44d. per oz. 47 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.w. 
John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
to applicants mentioning thio paper. A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 
il T 9 

PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE compaNny,|""® **Allenburys” DIET. 
Limited, This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, gruel, &c. Being 


largely predigested it is easy of assimilation and is particularly adapted to 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. It is quickly made, 





the addition of boiling water only being required. 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 


INVESTED FUNDS......£60,000,000. | arten & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 


Parroxs—The ARCHBISHOP of \aameenes The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
Presipent—The BISHOP of LONDON Vice. Presipent—The LORD HARRIS. 
Cuammman—The DEAN of CANT ERBURY. Derpvtr-CHainman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
Secerrant—W. N. NEALBE, Esq. Actuary anp ManacGer—FRANK B. WYATT, Eszq., F.LA. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,292,691. Annual Income, £438,200. 
Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464. 














LOW PREnrine. Notwithstanding the LUWNESS of the Premiums charged, the BONUSES 

LARGE B ES. are on an EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH SCALE, 

NEW AND. SPECIAL Application is invited for the NEW PROSPECTUS, and Leaflets explaining two 

70 ICIES. New Policies, with Valuable Options, 

- WHOLE-LIFE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual 

rate—during first ten years. 

2. PENSION POLICIES. Premiums returnable with Compound Interest in case of death or surrender 
before pension age. Option to commute for Cash. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE.—No Agents employed and No Commission paid for introduction of business, 








whereby about £10,000 a year is saved to the Members. Assurances can be readily effected by 

direct communication with the Office, 2 and 3 Tax Sanctuary, Westminster, 8S.W. 
FISH ER’S The most Useful and Compass Writing Case 
ever invented, It contains Blotting-Book, Ink- 


stand, Pen, Pencil, Paper-Knife, Memorandum 
Tablet, Pockets for Nete-paper, Envelopes, &., 
CORRESPON DENCE and Large Pockets for Correspondence, Letters 
Answered, Unanswered, a Miscellaneous. 
‘The sides are made to expand. Bag has New 
BAG. Double-Action Lock. 12 in, size, price only 
42s., delivered free. 
Special New Catalogue of Writing Cases 


S. FISHER, Ltd., 188 STRAND 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. inc 23m. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. "The quality 

of this wine will be found eqeal ts to 146 a3 
wine usually sold at much 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it ‘will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence im submittang it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Ratiwa | Station, including Cases 
Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is 20 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


R. ANDERSON & CO,, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. W.C. 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest _possib! 
yates, Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

anufacturers, &., on application. 
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HAVE YOU A 


METROSTYLE PIANOLA? 


SESS SS SS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSCOOOOSD 


You will perhaps find it easier to realise the complete 
personal control which the Pianola will give you over 
your piano when you remember that in any home 
where there is a Pianola you can always tell who is 
playing, just as you recognise the style of the performer 
when playing by hand. There is the same scope for 
expression in the one method as in the other; but 
Pianola technique is always perfect, and hand-playing 
technique is so very often a synonym for false notes 
which mar the beauty of any kind of music. Moreover, 
in Pianola playing you can always have recourse to the 
Metrostyle, which provides you with authoritative inter- 
pretations, and thus enables you to render the whole 
or any part of a composition exactly as it has been 
played by many of the greatest living musicians. Then, 
too, there is the enormous Pianola repertoire of nearly 
18,000 compositions, incontestably the largest in the 


world. 


The Metrostyle Pianola is very easy to pay for, as you 


can take advantage of our new Hire Purchase System. 


We shall be glad to send you Catalogue BB, which 
gives a full description. 





THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


ZEOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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COMPLETION OF THE GENTLEMAN'S 
MAGAZINE LIBRARY. 


*,° An exceptional opportunity of acquiring the 
complete set of 30 volumes at a greatly reduced price. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE LIBRARY. 


Being . Classified Collection of the Chief 
tents of the Gentleman's Magazine 
m: 1731 to poo 


dited by 
GEORGE LAURENCE GOMME, F-.S.A. 


This work is now completed in 30 volumes, which 
contain a perfect storehouse of information on 
Antiquarian, Historical, Genealogical, Literary, 
Bibliographical, aud Topographical subjects. n 
this great work is condensed all that is worth pre- 
serving of the 224 volumes which were published of 
the “Gentleman's Magazine,” from 1731 to 1868, 
classified in subjects, and supplied with full indices. 
It_is published at £11 5s., but is now being 
offered to subseribers for £7 10s. 

A full Prospectus, giving detailed information 
concerning the contents of this most valuable work, 
and the arrangement for its sale, is published, 
Pal isher. be sent post-free on application to the 

ubusher. 


New Work byt the Rev. Charles S.1 Isaacson. M. A. 
In large crown 8vo, 328 pages, suitably bound and 
beautifully illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF THE POPES. 


From the Great Schism (A.D. 1414) to the | 


Present Day. With Forty Reproductions of 
a ay Medals and a Contemporary Portrait of 

Pope Innocent II. By Rev. Cuarurs 8S. Isaacson, 
M.A., Author of “ Roads from Rome,” “Rome 
in Many Lands,” “Stories of Grace,” &ec. 

The Story of the Popes as told in the present 
volume is on entirely fresh lines. It is personal, 
anecdotal, and popular; biographical rather than 
historical. There is nothing dry or uninteresting 
in the story, but, on the contrary, there are 
pumerous entertaining yet veracious anecdotes, 
which make the Popes stand out before us as real 
and living personages, 


NE’ w ‘NOVELS. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 


HOLMWOOD PRIDE. Who had the | 


best of it? By Epa Hearts. 
Tn crown 8vo, bound in cloth, 6s, 


MY NEIGHBOUR. A Tale of Our 


Own Times. By E. G, Stevenson. 
** My Neighbour ” is a tale of our own times, is 
3 a sensational novel! It is, as its title implies, 
“ Tale ” of human iuterest, setting forth the real 
sorrows and joys of real people, whose doings and 
lings are of 


SECOND EDITION.—In crown 8vo, cloth, 
ettered, 6s, 


HASTY FRUIT. By Heten Wat- 


YACE, Author of “The Ureatest of These,” 
Lotus or Laurel?” &c. 

“An unusually good book, carefully and re- 
strainedly written.” —Guardian, 

“A tale of merit, with fine character, and good 
but not insistent moral tone.” —Times. 


HEAP EDITION. — —In crown §8vo, appropriately 
Some 


vound, ls, net. 
IN A COUNTRY TOWN. 
Old-World Stories. By Cuartorte Hunter. 

** A pretty little volume containing seven stories 
dealing with life in a quiet, old-world settlement 
They are good enough to make the reader wish 
"—Church Times, 





gilt 


for more. 


CHEAP EDITION, Incrown 8vo, bound in cloth, 2s. 
A LIFE AND A LOVE STORY. 


By Aunt Janet. 

“The tale breathes a note of gentle quietism and 
resignatiou thoroughly in keeping with the subject. 
It might Le a page out of real life.’ 

- —Shefield Independent. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
Tu crown 8vo, bouad in cloth, gilt lettered, 3s, 6d. 


THE TRIUMPH OF MAN. By 


Percy ScHorieLp. 

“The Triamph of Man” is a Dramatic Poem, 
and consists of blank verse and rhymed and un- 
rhymed lyrics, and is moulded throughout in the 
manner of a dream. Its dominant purpose is-to 
shadow forth an ideal scheme for the emption, 
through love, of the human race, 


In crown 8vo, bound in leatherette, Illustrated, 1s. 


A FAREWELL TO-ETON, and other 


Poems. By K. Fentoy, Author of * Dora” 
and “* Easter Memories." 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 3s. 6d. ne 
RADIA; or, New Light on Old 
Truths. By Atec C. More, 
In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE DUKE OF ENGHIEN, 
other Poems, By F. 8. Hotiines. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ne 


THE TREASURE OF THE SEA. 


A Book of Verse. By Stancter Geratp Duny, 





and 


| Worx anv Lire. 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For DECEMBER contains 


Turkish Captives. 

Harem Life in Constantinople. 
London. , By A FRroyTIeRsMAN, 
The Cake of Mithridates. 


By Joun Davipson. 
The Working of a Freneh General 
Election. By V. Hussey Watsu. 


The Man who had no Courage. 


Sy Lypta Mitier Mackay. 
The Zionists. By Colonel C. R. Conner, B.E. 


In South Down Gorse Coverts. 
By Exnest Ropinsoy. 


The Daft Days—Chaps. 16-17. 
By New. Muyro 


The Festival of the Annunciation at 


Tenos. By Mary Hamiiton. 
The Life of Isabella Bird (Mrs. 
Bishop). 
With a Car to the German 
Mancuvres. 


By the Author of “ On the Heels of De Wet.” 
Boston. 

The New Equality. 
Musings without Method. 

The Poplar Union—The Rapid Growth 

of . Pauperism—An Experiment in 


Socialism—The Government’s Ili-omened 
Economy. 


By Ccartes Wurstey. 
By J. K. 


WILLIAM BL AC KWOOD AND SONS, 
EDINBURGH ayp LONDON, 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 
DECEMBER, 1906. 


Tue GovERNMENT AND THE LORDS. 
Hon, Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart. 

Tare Lanovur Movement. By J. Keir Hardie, M.P. 

Amateun Estimates or Navat Pouicy. By 
Admiral Sir Cyprian A, G. Bridge, G.C.B. 

Tae BaLKkaNn QuesTION AND INTERNATIONAL Law. 
By Professor J. Westlake, K.C., LL.D. 

Tue Race Suicipe Scare. By James W. Barelay. 

IstamM 1s INDIA: A Stupy at Aticars. By Miss 
Gertrude Lowthian Bell. 

Tue Escarr or Tue DuvucHess 


By the Right 


bp’ ANGOULEME 


purine “Tue Hunprep Vays.” Contributed 
by Mrs. Tribe. 

Reincarnation, By Lady Paget. 

Tue Reapine or tae CoLoniat Girt. By Miss 


Constance A. Barnicoat. 

Francesco Guarpi. By George A. Simonson. 

Tue Srupy or Furniture. By the Kev. H. 
Maynard Smith. 

Tur Guent Scuoor ror Morners. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Bertrand Russell. 

Tur ‘Vixgintus’ IncipENT By 
Rudolph de Cordova, 

Pursicat Tratnine 1n StockuoLtm anp CopEn- 
uaGex. By Mrs. Scharlieb, M.D., and Miss 
Alice Ravenhill. 

Friexpiy Societies. By Sir Edward Brabrook, 
C.B. (late Chief Registrar). 

Hewricus R. versus THomas Becker. 
Rev. Ethelred Taunton. 

Tae Hovse oF Lorps anp Tar Epvucation Bit, 
By the Right Hon. Lord Eversiey. 

Wat oe THE Lorps Do? By Herbert Paul, 
M.P. . 


AnD Cupg. 


By the 


London: Sporriswoope & Co., Limited, 
New Street Square. 


CONTEMPORARY 


REVIEW. December. 2s, 6d. 
A Popitsuer in Peace-Time. By John Murray. 


Tue GOVERNMENT AND ITs OpponEeNTS. By J. A. 
Spender. 
Tue Peasant-Gop. By Sir W. M. Ramsay. 


A Basytonian Jos. By Professor Morris Jastrow, 
un. 
Tue Royat Commissiow ON EXPERIMENTS ON Live 
ANIMALS. By the Hon. Stephen Coleridge. 
By Sir Oliver Lodge 


Tue Prisoners or Hore ty Hottoway Gaov. By 
Millicent Garrett Fawcett. 
Currcu, State, Dogma anv Epucation. By P. T. 


Forsyth, D.D. 
Poor Retier 1x Vienna. By Edith Sellers, 
Recent Frencu Piars. By Count S. C. de Soissons, 
Tur Norweeian System Or Liquor Controt, By 
Professor James Seth. 
Foreien Arrains. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 


London: HORACE MARSHALL and SON, 


*“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“Kk” Agent. Where there ws no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K" Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 








ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, 
Londo! 


“K” SHOES. 





THE TIMES OF INDIA 


Established in the First Year of 
Victoria's Reign. — 


The recognised organ of information and 
opinion on all Indian and Asiatic questions, 


You have the advantage of one of the 
best conducted and ablest newspapers 
in Asia 


Persia, a subject which is perhaps better 
appreciated, and is certainly better 
written about, in Bombay than in 
any other city of the Empire. 
Lord Curzon in his address 
of farewell to India at the 
Byculla Club, Nov. 16th, 1905, 

MAIL EDITION, containing a Sum. 
mary of the Indian News of the Week, 
down to the departure of the Mail. 
Subscription, £1 1s. ; half-year, 11s 


London Office : 121 FLEET STREE 4 BA, 


GOBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD, 
BELFAST. 
Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the hing 
ents’ 3/6 Gents’ 3/11 


CAMBRIC 
POCKET foe 


ptt world-wide fame.”—Queen, 


SAMPLES & PRICE HANDKERCHIEFS 


LISTS POST FREE, 
COLLARS, Gentlemen's 4-fold, from 4/11 


IRISH perdoz, Cuffs for Ladies 5/11, Gentle- 


men's from 6/11, per doz, 


Annual 


Children’s 1/3 doz. ! He omstitched, 
— 26 Ladies’ 2/9 doz 


SHIRTS, Fine 

COLLARS, CUFFS, Quality Long 
SAMPLES & PRICE g, Hons. S68 
LISTS POST FREE. & SHIRTS. !: 4-doz, 





(to dechdunn Bray 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 
materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 
14/- the }-doz. 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay. al Letter Orders and 


Inquiries Jor Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 


THE UNION ‘BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Incorporated 18%, 





Established 1837, 





Paid-up Capital .......0.s00s000 +«£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ............0000 . 21,085,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,00 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also mada 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSI'S are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 





OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


ovary MOTOFRIEZE 


cocour FADED BRACKEN 


(and 23 others). 
The only truly Hygienic Cloth for Motor Garments, 


Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from 


The BALLYMENAGH Woollen Factory, 
Limited, 
GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Book 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 





1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 
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(XFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


FREDERICK YORK POWELL. A Life and 


Gelection from his Letters and Occasional Writings. By Otrver Extox. 
gvols. Vol. I.—Memoir and Letters. Vol. Il.—Writings. With IMostra- 
tions, 8¥0, cloth, 21s. net. 


HERMANN VON HELMHOLTZ. By Prof. 


Korsrospercrr. Translated by Francis A. Weisy. Witha Preface by 
Loxv Ketvix. With 3 Portraits, royal 8vo, ls, net. 


THE LETTERS OF ERASMUS. By P. S. 


Autey. Vol. I, 14841514. Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. net. 

This is the first volume of what is intended to be a complete edition—the 
first for two centuries—of the correspondence of Erasmus, including, as was 
his own wish, the prefaces to his numerous works. It contains some three 
hundred letters written between the end of the year 1484 and the month of 
July, 1514. It is expected that the work will be completed in five or six 


volumes. 


OXFORD TUDOR & STUART LIBRARY. 


printed on linen rag paper with the contemporary Fell types. Each 
volume 5s. net, 


HOWELL’S DEVISES, 1581. With an Intro- 


duction by Water Rateien. Small 4to. 


THE DEFENCE OF THE REALME. By 


Sir Hevey Kyyvertt, 1596. Now for the first time printed, froma MS. in 
the Chetham Library, Manchester. With an Introduction by Cuartes 
Hvueues, Crown 8vo. 


PEPYS’ MEMOIRES OF THE ROYAL 
NAVY, 1679-1688. pic Tiere, ‘Peiiow of Magdalene 


College, Cambridge, Crown 8vo. 


EVELYN’S SCULPTURA. With the unpub- 


lished Second Part, printed from the MS, discovered by Professor Church 
in the Archives of the Royal Society. With a Photogravure of Prince 
Boupert’s mezzotint. Edited by C, F. Bett, Crown 8vo. 





THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS. 


Edited, with an Introduction and Textual Notes, by H. Buxton Forman, 
With 5 Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, net. 


CAROLINE POETS. Edited by 


SaINTSBURY. 
Vol. L., containing CHAMBERLAYNE’S PHARONNIDA and ENGLAND'S 
JUBILEE—BENLOWES’ THEOPHILA--and the POEMS OF KATHERINE 
PHILIPS and PATRICK HANNAY. 


Vol II., containing MARMION’S CUPID AND PSYCHE—KYNASTONS 
LEOLINE AND SYDANIS and CYNTHIADES -POEMS OF JOHN HALL, 
SIDNEY GODOLPHIN, and PHILIP AYRES—CHALKHILL’S THEALMA 
AND CLEARCHUS—POEMS OF PATRICK CAREY and WILLIAM 
HAMMOND—BOSWORTH'S ARCADIUS AND SEPHA, &c, §8vo, l0s, 64 
net each. 


THE DAWN OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


By C. R. Beaziey. Vol. I. (to A.D, 900), Vol, IT. (A.D. 900 1260), 15s, net 
each ; Vol. IIL. (A.D. 1260-1420), 20s. net. 


PRIMITIVE and MEDIAEVAL JAPANESE 


TEXT Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by 
e F. Vicror Dickens, C.B.,, sometime Registrar of the 
University of London. Vol. I, Texts. Vol. IL, Translations, The two 
volumes Svo, cloth, with 11 Illustrations, 21s. net, or separately, 12s, 6d. 
net each. 


THE EVOLUTION OF CULTURE, and other 


Essays. By the late Lt.-Gen. A. Lane-Fox Pitt-Rivers, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
F.S.A. Edited by J. L. Myres, M.A. With an Introduction by Henry 
Batrour, M.A. svo, cloth, with 21 Plates, 7s, 6d. net. 


GEORGE 


OXFORD LIBRARY OF PROSE AND 
POETRY. 


Uniform Volumes, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net each; lambskin, thin 
boards, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. net each. 


SEA-SONGS. A Collection Edited by C. R. 


Stose. With an Introduction by Admiral Sir Crprian Barper, G.C.B. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 


GUAG in a Series of Letters. Intended for the use of Schools, and 
of Young Persons in General, By Wittiam Copperr. 


With an Introduction by H. L. Stepney, 


ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN, and (incidentally) 


to Young Women in the Middle and Higher Rauks of Life. By Wittiam 
CoBBEtrT. 


THE MEDITATIONS OF MARCUS AURE- 
LIUS ANTONINUS. us Intro by “Cuanues. Brco. 
xtra feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Oxford Library of Translations, 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C, 





; , ‘ : 
“An excellent beginning.” “Excellently iMiustrated.” 
—SPECTATOR. ~DAILY NEWS. 


The Golden. Poets. 


A New Series of Selected Poets, combining 

Scholarship with Elegance of Form. The First 

Numbers now ready :— 
SPENSER  ..... 
WHITTIER .... 


W. B. Yeats. 


A. C. Benson. 


SCOTT ... OLIPHANT SMEATON. 
COLERIDGE Professor DowDEN. 
*.* A distinguishing feature of the volumes is the series ‘of 
original Drawings produced in fall Colours—8 in each volume— 


besides Frontispiece and Vignette Title in pure Photogravure, 
The artists include such names as Mrs, Stanhope Forbes, Edmund 
Sullivan, Gilbert James, Jessie M. King, A. 8S. Hartrick, and 
others, 

Small 8vo, gilt design and top, 2s, 6d. net. 





JUST ISSUED, 


A NEW HISTORY OF SCOTLAND 
FOR CHILDREN. 


Scotland’s Story. 


By H. E. MARSHALL. 


With 30 Original Drawings by J. R. Skelton, J. Hassall, and 
Shaw Crompton, reproduced in full Colours. Bold type, attractive 
binding, large square Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


It is hoped that this work will meet the often 
expressed wish for a Child’s History of Scotland 
simple enough to be read by or to children, in 
good type, adequately illustrated, and outwardly 
attractive. 


The Author's previous work, 


Our Island Story, 


A.CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


Uniform, 7s. 6d. net, 
enjoys a continuous sale. 


The Spectator compares it to “Robinson Crusoe” in point of 
interest. It is the delight of thousands of children, 





LOUEY CHISHOLM’S NEW BOOKS. 


Charmingly Illustrated in Colours, 7s. 6d. net. 


The ENCHANTED LAND 


Uniform with ‘In Fairyland.” 





THE 


GOLDEN STAIRCASE. 


Poems Chosen for Children. 


THE 


CHILD'S LIFE of JESUS. 


By C. M. STEEDMAN. 





Illustrated in Colours by Paul Woodroffe. Binding Design by the 
Artist. 10s. 6d. net. 


“The simple, ample, but reverent treatment of this great theme 
should win immediate recognition for, what must be considered the 


was 


best vift-book of the season,” —Atheneum, October 27th, 1906, 


Please send for Messrs. Jack's List of Books with 
Original Coloured Wlustrations. 


London: T. C. and E. C, JACK, 16 Henrietta Street, W.C.; 
And EDINBURGH, 
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‘Fhe LITTLE TREASURE SERIES 


The Latest Additions to this Popular Series. 


KEEP IT. A Book for Everybody. By F. Stacxrooxr, Lecturer to 
the National Health Society. 2 vols., 4d. each; cloth, 6d. each, 
“Every woman should make a point of iveluding these handy volumes 
among her possessions.”’—Standard. 


SIMPLE CONTINENTAL DISHES. Trans- 


lated and Compiled by Atice Masstneperp, 4d.; cloth, 6d, 
“T venture to hope this little book may prove of use to those who, tired of 
the usual round of roast and boiled, are seeking some variety for their table.” 


The Young Standard-Bearer 
Reciter. 


Edited by Mrs. Bulley, Author of 
“Great Britain for Little Britons.”” 


Paper cover, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 
Suitable for Band of Hope and 
C.E.T.S. Meetings. 


Recitations for Recreation. 
Collected by Mrs. Trebeck, 
Two Parts. Paper, 4d. each; cloth, 
6d. each, 


Our Girls’ Book of Plays. 
By M. Cooper. 
Two Parts. Paper, 4d. each; cloth, 
6d. each, 
© Well-written amusing plays, which 
need no special seenery or dresses.” 
—School Guardian. 


Plain Directions on Cookery. 
By Alice Massingberd. 
Two Parts. Paper, 4d. each; cloth, 
aah. 


“A most fascinating little work.” 
—Queen. 
The Laundry at Home. 
By K. T. Purdon. 
Paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 


Beautiful Sewing. 
By Josepha Crane. 
Illustrated, paper, 4d,; cloth, 6d. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, 


8 PATERNOSTER 








—Extract from Prerace. 


The Way to be Well. 
By Mrs. F. Yorke-Smith, 
Paper cover, 44.; cloth, 6d. 
“Every housewife should read and 
keep by her.”—Outlook. 


On Miniature and 
Window-Gardening. 
By the Editors of the Sun-Children's 


Budget. 
Paper cover, 44. ; cleth, 6d. 


The Little Treasure Book. 

A Selection of Poems and Hymns for 
Reading and Recitation. 
Edited by M. Bramston. 
Paper, 44. ; cloth, 6d. 

** Just the little book to give to the 
elder and more thoughtful members of 
a Girls’ Guild.””—Guardian, 


The Blue Birthday Book. 
Edited by Mrs. Trebeck. 
Cloth, 6d.; printed in red and black, 
cloth boards, 1s, 


“ An excellent little book.” 
—Church Bells. 


How to Nurse in Our Homes. 
By A. M. Alexander. 
Paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d, 

“One of the best and safest little 
guides that we have ever come 


across," —Hospital, 


DARTON, and CO., Limited, 


BUILDINGS, E.C. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 


EDITED BY THE 


REV. 


W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 


Contents for 


December :— 


PROFESSOR HARNACK ON LUKE. 
By Professor Sir W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L., LL.D., D.D. 


The Pool of Bethesda. 
By Professor J. RENDEL 
HARRIS, M.A., Litt.D. 


Foregleams of the Glory 
in the Consciousness of 
Jesus. 

By the Rev. Professor ALFRED 
B. GARVIE, M.A., D.D. 


The Holiness of God, and 
of the Godly. 

By the Rev. JOSEPH AGAR 
BEET, D.D. 





The Life of Christ accord- 
ing to St. Mark. 

By the Rev. Professor W. 
BENNETT, DD., Litt.D. 

Biblical Criticism in the 
Eleventh Century. 

By the Rev. Professor D. 8. 
MARGOLIOUTH, M.A., 
Litt.D., Oxford. 

Notes on Recent 
Testament Studies. 

By the Rev. JAMES 

MOFFATT, D.D. 


H. 


New 


Title and Index for Volume II. 
PRICE 1s. NET. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 


PUBLISHERS, LONDON. 





H. SOTHERAN AND 


CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
4& Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ABRANGED, 
Telephone: Cenrrat 1515, 


Telegraphic Address: Booxmex, Lonpon. 


Codes: Unicopr and ABC. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








OW TO LIVE. Health Rules for Older Pupils in 


Primary Schools. By Dr. CATON. 


“Ti? all such could be got to learn 


them and take them to heart, the world would be not a little changed 








full of good sense from cover to cover.”—Spectator, September 30th, 1905. 


many of the evils of an insanitary environment, but should become the prophet 
of hygiene in his or her home.”—Lancet, June 17th, 1905. 3d.; by post, 4d. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


A NEW BOOK BY 


WILLIAM J. LONG.. 
Brier Patch Philosophy 


With Frontispiece in Colour and Full-page and Marginal 
Illustrations by CHARLES COPELAND. 

In these whimsical papers Mr. Long is writing in a vein wh; 
his previous books only half suggest. ~The vee a on vn 
and animal life are full of amusement and suggest no end of 
speculation. 

Decorative Dark Green and Gold Cloth Cover, designed by the 
illustrator of the book. Uniform in size and appearance with 
the Author’s previous works. 

Price Gs. net. 


By the same Author and Artist, 


NORTHERN TRAILS. 6s. net. 

A LITTLE BROTHER To THE BEAR. 6s. net, 
SCHOOL OF THE WOODS. ‘és. net. 
BEASTS OF THE FIELD. és. nei. 
FOWLS OF THE AIR. 6s. net. 
FOLLOWING THE DEER. 4s. 6d. net. 


MOUNTAIN WILD FLOWERS or AMERICA 


By JULIA W. HENSHAW. 


A simple and popular guide to the names and descriptions of 
the mountain flowers of Canada and the United States. The 
exquisite full-page pictures (one hundred and one in number) 
which illustrate the text are magnificent reproductions of the 
original photographs taken by Mrs, Henshaw in the mountain 
regions. 





Price 8s. 6d. net. 


iMustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application, 


GINN and CO., 9 St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 








PUBLISHED. 


THE 
HOHENLOHE 
MEMOIRS. 


With Portraits, 2 vols., 24s. net. 


Just 


[Prospectus on application. 


Lonpon : 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





FIONA MACLEOD’S POSTHUMOUS WORK. 


WHERE THE FOREST 
MURMURS. 


A SERIES OF NATURE ESSAYS. 


By FIONA MACLEOD. 
Price 6s. net; by post, 6s. 4d. 


Morning Post.—“ No other than Fiona Macleod could so have trans- 
figured Nature into dream, no other writer could have expressed with such 
unity of spirit the Celtic attitude in terms of country things. She finds the 
charm of the mountain in their contemplation from the valley, the forest 
most vividly itself when the twigs are bare and the mosses shrou in snow, 
the most luminous moment of the cuckoo’s year in its first days of silence, 


| and her love of all things greatest when they have just been taken away. 


Daily Telegraph.—‘‘There is everywhere a sense of the haunting 
mystery of the processes of the world viewed through the eyes of a simple, 


| unsophisticated nature, which, from perpetual brooding upon the face of the 
| deep, has caught something of the misty air and broken music of the waves. 


Suggestion, rather than doctrine, is the atmosphere of the work; and in & 
certain vague, but beautiful suggestiveness, the strange but eager-hearted 


| prose of this writer abounds to the very brim.” 
“The child who has mastered Dr. Caton’s precepts should not only escape | 


Published by “ COUNTRY LIFE,” Lrp., 20 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden; 
jand by GEORGE NEWNES, Lrp , 7-12 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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acme 


werner Laurie’s List 


LITERARY LONDON. 
By E. M. LANG. 

jon by G. K. Cresterton. 42 Iilustra- 

a 4 W. J. Roverrs. 6s. net. 
n ig full of memories, and this volume is an 
ideal guide-book to its Literary Laudmarks. It is 
careful record of the homes and haunts of 
fistinguished literary men and women of the 


past. 


SKETCHES IN NORMANDY 


By LOUIS BECKE, 
author of “ B, Reef and Palm.” Frontispiece by 
“ "Wy. D. Apams. 6s, 
ing record of three years’ wanderings 
among the fisher folk and peasants of the Normandy 
and Brittany coasts. 


THE CATHEDRALS’ OF 
NORTHERN SPAIN. 
By CHARLES RUDY. 6s. net. 


Folly Illustrated. (Laurie's Cathedral Series, 
fol. 6.) 
FIRST REVIEW (Sranparp). 

“Here we have just upon four hundred pages of 
excellent paper, iaieble printed, beautifully and 
generously illustrated, and well bounl. There «re 
thirty-two full-page plates and maps here, and the 
scheme of end-papers and decorations used is most 








artistic. All this is really noteworthy—at the | 


price. It may be said at once, and with justice, 
that the matter of the book is quite up to the 
high standard of its appearance. It is a highly 
interesting study of the cathedrals of Northern 


CAMP FIRES IN THE 


CANADIAN ROCKIES. 
By WILLIAM T. HORNADAY. 


With 70 Illustrations from Photographs taken by 
Jous M. Puiviis, and 2 Maps, 
Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 

This is the narrative, racy, unconventional, and 
full of adventurous interest, of an expedition which 
Mr. Hornaday and Mr. Phillips, the latter a famous 
mountain climber and camera expert, male into 
the well-nigh inaccessible mountains of British 
Colambia in search of the elusive mountam goats 
and mountain sheep. The expedition was in every 
way successful, one of its results being a series of 
extraordinarily interesting and valuable photo- 
graphs of the mountain goat, taken under great 
difficulties and dangers at short range. Grizzly 
bears and other big game were incidents of the 
chase. Mr. Hornaday’s story of the expedition is 
full of freshness, charm, and racy humour. 





LETTERS TO A DAUGHTER 
By HUBERT BLAND 


(* Hubert” of the Sunday Chronicle), 
Author of “‘ With the Eyesofa Man.”” Crown 8vo, 
Illustrated Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. net. 

The Daughter’s questions refer to those problems 
which present themselves inevitably to one who is 
intelligent, nineteen, and a girl, And the letters 
deal with such problems. Here are the titles of 
some of them: A Letter on being Delightful. On 
Going to Church. On Scandal. On Earning One's 
Living. On the Limits of Flirtation. On Different 
Sortsof Men. On the Glamour of the Footlights, 
On Marriage. 








Ready To-day. 
THE “DAILY MAIL” PRIZE NOVEL. 
Selected from over 600 Manuscripts. 


THE SALVING OF A 


DERELICT. 
By MAURICE DRAKE. 6s. 


A powerful story describing as has never heen 
described before the fascinations of the deep-sea 
fisherman's life. 


THE SINEWS OF WAR. 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS and ARNOLD 
BENNETT. 
A Romance of London and the Sea, 6s. 


“One of the best murder mysteries that have 
written since the days of Gaboriau.”’—Tribune. 
“Wholly entertaining. It possesses the qualities 
of strength and finish, and no page will be skipped.” 
—Scotsman. 
“An exceedingly happy experiment in collabora- 
tion.”"—Evening Standard. 

“Tt sets out to be sensational, and achieves its 
object triumphantly. It is abundantly, cheerfully, 
gloriously sensational.”—Morning Leader. 

“Must be read through with never a stop until 
the last page pulls one up with a jerk.” 

— Birmingham Post. 





Christmas List Now Ready, post-free 
on application. 


WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, London. 





Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


With 6 Photogravure Portraits and 21 Half-Tone Illustrations (including 
15 Portraits), 2 vols. 8vo, 24s, net. 


GEORGE, DUKE of CAMBRIDGE 


A Memoir of his Private Life based on the Journals and 
Correspondence of His Royal Highness. 


Edited by EDGAR SHEPPARD, C.V.O., D.D., 
Sub-Dean of His Majesty's Chapels Royal. 


PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES. 

VOL. £. VOL. il. 
H.R.H. the DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE at the | H.R.H. the DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE (1903). 
age of 18. H.R.H. the DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE and 
H.R.H. PRINCESS VICTORIA. PRINCE EDWARD OF SAXE-WEIMAR 


(1901). 
H.R.H. PRINCE GEORGE OF CAMBRIDGE | .R.H. AUGUSTA, DUCHESS OF CAM- 
in Earty Youth. BRIDGE. 


A HISTORY OF DIPLOMACY IN THE iINTER- 


NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE. 
By DAVID JAYNE HILL, LL.D. 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States at The Hague. In 6 vols, 8vo. 
Vol. I. THE STRUGGLE FOR UNIVERSAL EMPIRE. With 5 Coloured Maps, Chronological 
Tables of Emperors, Popes, and Rulers, List of Treatias, &c., and Index. Svo, lds, net. Ready. 
Vol. If. THE ESTABLISHMENT OF TERRITORIAL SOVEREIGNTY. With Coloured Maps 
and Tables. 8vo, 18s. net. [On Monday neat. 

















NEW BOOK BY DR. BEATTIE CROZIER. 


THE WHEEL OF WEALTH: a Reconstruction of the Science and 


Art of Political Economy on the Lines of Modern Evolution. By Jouw Beattie Crozier, LL.D. 
Svo, 12s. 6d, net. 


* Indeed, it will probably be found, when the literature of political economy is tabulated and valued, 
to have marked an era in the study of its subject and inaugurated a new departure...... For this is a book 
of the kind that makes history, by exercising « wide and abiding influence upon the thought and poliey of 
the time.’’-—Daily Telegraph. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LUCKNOW VETERAN, 


1845-1876, By Major-General J. Ruecies, Colonel 19th Punjabees. 8vo, 5s. net, 


THE OLD ROOF-TREE: Letters of Ishbel to her Half-Brother, 


Mark Latimer (August-January). Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


* They show the characteristic femiuine touch in many ways, and long before the end of the volume is 
reached the reader will have @ preity clear conception of the sort of personality of which they are the 
expression—a gracious and pious woman, of large sympathies and broad outlook. Religious questions 
and social problems are the chief burden of ‘ Ishbel’s’ letters."—Notlingham Guardian, 














“WORKS BY WILLIAM MORRIS. 


POETICAL WORKS. Library Edition in 11 Volumes. 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 4 vols. 5s. | THE STORY OF SIGURD THE VOLSUNG, 
net each, AND THE FALL OF THE NIBLUNGS. 5s. net. 


THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, and| THE ANNEIDS OF VIRGIL. Done into 


other Poems. 5s. net. English Verse. 5s. net. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON.| 'HE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Done into 


English Verse. 5s. net. 


5s. net. 
THE TALE OF BE 
POEMS BY THE WAY: and LOVE IS| KING OF THE FOLK OF Son Wee 
ENOUGH or THE FREEING OF PHARA- Translated by Wittmsm Mores and A. J. 
MOND: a Morality. 5s. net. Wyrartr, Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 

CHEAP EDITION in ONE VOLUME. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
POPULAR EDITION in Ten Parts, 25s.; or 2s. 6d. each, sold separately. 
NEW EDITION. With Portrait and Introduction by J. W. MACKAIL. 

Twelve Parts. Bound in grey boards with linen backs. 
Parts I.-VIII., 1s. net each. Part IX., 2s. net. Parts X. and XL, is. net 
each. Part XII., 2s. net. 
This New Edition is also issued in the SILVER LiBRaRy. 4 vols, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 








ROMANCES, 
A TALE OF THE HOUSE OF THE!THE WATER OF THE WONDROUS 
WOLFINGS. and all the Kindreds of the Mark. ISLES. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


ning in Prose and Verse. Square crown THE SUNDERING FLOOD: a Romance 
“_ Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. : ’ 
THE, ROOTS OF THE MOUNTAINS: |A DREAM OF JOHN BALL, and A 

Men of Burgdale, their Friends, their Neigh- KING’S LESSON. 16mo, 2s. net. 


bours, their Foemen, and their Fellows-in- | NEWS FROM NOWHERE; or, An Epoch 
Arms. Written in Prose and Verse. Square of Rest. Being some Chapters from an Utopian 
crown 8vo, 8s, Romance. Post 8vo, ls. 6d. 

THE STORY OF THE GLITTERING |7;HE sTORY OF GRETTIR THE 
PLAIN, which has been also called The Land STRONG. Translated from the Icelandic by 
of Living Men, or The Acre of the Undying. Ereikr Macwesson and Wituam Morais. 
Square post 8vo, 5s. net. Crown 8vo, 58. net. 


THE WOOD BEYOND THE WORLD. | THREE NORTHERN LOVE STORIES, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. and other Tales. Translated from the Icelandic 

THE WELL AT THE WORLD’S END. by Emir Macytsson and Wm11am Morais. 
2 vols. Svo, 28s. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MORRIS. By J. W. Macxan. 


With 2 Photogravure Portraits and 8 other [lustrations, 2 vols, large crown 8vo, 10s, net. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E,C. 
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ASéelection of B. T. BATSFORD’S 
PUBLICATIONS on ART and 


ARCHITECTURE. 


Especially Suitable for Presentation to 


‘Amateurs and Art Workers. 


DECORATIVE PLANT AND FLOWER 
STUDIES. For the Use of Artists, Designers, Students, and others. By 
J.‘ Fookp. Céntaining 40 Coloured Plates, and 450 Pen Drawings, with 
Descriptive Text, imperial 4to (14}in. by llin.), handsomely bound in 


cloth gilt, 30s. net. 


A beautiful volume which will be of inestimable value to all who take 


delight in the decorative representation of flowers. 


OLD ENGLISH WOOD-CARVING PAT- 
TERNS. A Collection of Facsimile Rubbings from Oak Furniture of the 
Jacobean Period. By Margarer F. Mauim. Comprising 30 Examples on 
20 Plates, enclosed in strong portfolio, imperial 4to (15in, by llin.), 


8s. 6d. net. 


WOOD-CARVING DESIGNS. By Murre, 


Mo.ter. With a Foreword by Watter Crane. Comprising six sheets 
(81 in. by, 224 in.), exhibiting 31 Working Drawings of Panels, Frames, &., 
and numerous igus for Furniture suitable for them, and Photographs 


of Carved objects, imperial 8vo, in strong portfolio, 6s. net. 


A MANUAL OF HISTORIC ORNAMENT: 


being an Account of the Development of Architecture and the Historic 
Arts. By Ricuarp Guazter, A.B.I.B.A., Hon. A.R.C.A. Second Edition, 


Enlarged, containing 600 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


ORNAMENT AND ITS APPLICATION. 


A Book for Students, treating in a way of the Relation of Design 


to Material, Tools, and Methods of Work. By Lewis F. Day, 320 pages, 


with 300 Illustrations of Decorative Objects and Ornaments, demy,Svo, 


cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. net. 


PATTERN DESIGN. A _ Book for Students, 


treating in a practical way of the Anatomy, Planning, and Evolution 
of Repeated Ornament. By Lewis F. Dax. 300 pages, with 300 Liltus- 


trations, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


ALPHABETS, OLD AND NEW. Containing 


200 Complete Alphabets and 30 Series of Numerals, Selectedand Arranged 
by Lewis F.-Day. Preceded by a short account of the Development of 


the Alphabet. Second Edition, Revised, with many Additional Examples, 
crown 8vo, art linen, 3s. 6d, net. 


ART IN NEEDLEWORK. A Book about 
Embroidery. By Lewis F. Day and Mary Buckie. Second Editicn, 
Revised. Containing 105 Illustrations of Historical Examples, Repro- 
ductions of specially wouked Stitches, and Samplers showing Work in 
Various Stages of Execution, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


EARLY RENAISSANCE ARCHITEC- 
TURE IN ENGLAND. An Historical and Descriptive Account of the 
Development of the Tudor, Elizabethan, and Jucobean Periods, 1500-1625. 
By J. Atyrep Gotca, F.S.A. With 300 Illustrations, reproduced from 
Photographs and Drawings, large 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s. net. 

“.The most charming book that has yet been issued on the English 

Renaissance."—Antiquary. 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. 


An Analysis of the Origin and Development of English Church Architec- 
ture, from the Norman Conquest to the Dissolution of the Monasteries. 
By Francis Bonp, M.A., Hon. A.R.1.B.A. 800 pages, with 1,254 Illus- 
trations, imperial 8vo, cloth gilt, 31s, 6d, net. 

* This is, in every sense of the word, a great book...... It is a book that at 
once steps to the front as authoritative, and it will be long before it is super- 
seded.” —Athenzum, 

“A truly monumental work.” —Times. 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE ON 
THE COMPARATIVE METHOD. By Professor Banister FLETCHER, 
F°-R.1T.B.A., and Banister F, Frercner, F.B.I.B.A. Fifth Edition, 
greatly Enlarged, with about 2,000 Illustrations of Views and Details of 
the Chief Buildings of the World, thick demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s. net. 

“No student of architecture should be without this standard work, which 
is itself a triumph of art.”—Daily News, 


*.* Detailed Catalogue of Books on Architecture, the 
Arts and Crafts, &c., sent free on application. 


B.T. BATSFORD, 94 High Holborn, London | 





J. W. ARROWSMITH’S LIST 


THE MOST POPULAR NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 


SOPHY OF . KRAVONIA.. 6s. 
ANTHONY HOPE’S LATEST ROMANCE. 


“ The atmosphere is full of the magic of high romance."'"—Sketch. 
** Siniply fine....... Will again carry away those whom Ruritania enchaineil in 
the pust.’—Erening Standard. ~ 
** Sophy is the most finely conceived of all Mr. Anthony Hope’s women.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ One of the best of the high-spirited romances woven by this founder of 
dream kingdoms."”—Gentlewoman, 


NEW NOVEL BY MABEL BARNES-GRUNDY, 
The Author of “The Vacillations of Hazel,” entitled 


MARGUERITE’S 
WONDERFUL YEAR. 6s. 


“ A tender and pathetic little story.’’—Evening Standard. ‘~..* 
“** Marguerite’s Wonderful Year,’ with its laughter and tears, will assuredly 
be geuerally read, and with advautage.”—Newcastle Daily Journal. 


Bristol: ‘J. W. ARROWSMITH. London: Stwexrn, ‘Marsgatt. 





HURST & BLAGKETT’S NEWEST BOOKS 


Important New Work on the Cities of India, with i 
- the fate of Nana Sahib.» '*Pter dealing with 


UNDER THE SUN, 


Se tea on penseves. SAOON, Sather of ** Lhasa.” 
n 1 vol, medium 8vo, clot! t top. Illustrated by 7 Col 
Photogravures, and: 50 Half-tone Pictures, 12s. a. net mae 
“ Word pictures which convey the impression of the colouring and atmo. 
sphere of the scenes which they describe...... The illustrations are excellent, the 
best photographs Ey we can ee Ee ’ 
** By a series of brilliaut pictures of India the author helps ng i 
of the inherent difficulties which underlie problems of Empire ener 
** Short and rapid sketches of the many almost distinct nationalities which 
make up India.” —T'ribune. ct 


FOLK TALES FROM TIBET, 


By Captain W. F. T. O'CONNOR, Secretary and Int 
“osteat tot Expedition. meediendins 
In 1 vol. 4to, with 12 Tlustrations in Colour, reproduced from Pain(j 
Native Tibetan Artist, eo. net. ow we 
“Here isa delightful new picture story-book to give to a girl or boy at 
Chr.stmas,”-—Spectator, 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS WORTH READING. 


SABA MACDONALD. 


"We eet a a big success for ‘Siba Macdonald.’ ”’—Standard, 
“The k has distinct value as a study of a bygone phase of social life,” 
—Scotsman, 
“ The book is rich in careful studies of character. ‘ Rita’ has employed her 
unusual powers in producing a novel which may be honestly recommended to 
the discerning reader."’"—Globe. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 


** Miss Braddon has written no finer novel than her latest.""— World, 
“*The White House’ is a characteristically graphic tale powerfully told, 
The interest is created at the beginuing and maintained until the end.” 
—Scotsman. 
“ The story is intensely interesting and the plot is handled with consummate 
skill."’"—Liverpool Post, 


BACK O° THE MOON. 


By OLIVER ONIONS, Author of “ Tales from a Far Riding,” “‘ The Drake. 
stones,” &c. 
‘Brilliant sketches of character that will appeal to every lover of the 
Yorkshire moorlands. It is a swinging story.’’— Yorkshire Post. 
“Mr. Onions is to be congratulated on a novel which is thrilling.” 
—Daily Graphic, 


THE TYRANNY OF FAITH. 


By CARL JOUBERT, Author of rm as It Really Is,” ‘The White 
Hand,”’ &c, 
“*The Tyranny of Faith’ is a thrilling narrative, and will compel the reader 
to finish it when once he has taken it up....... No stronger story could be 
imagined.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE ARK OF THE CURSE. 


By Miss K. L. MONTGOMERY, Author of “The Cardinal's Pawn,” &. 
* The latest story of this exceptionally gifted writer is equal to anythi 
she has done. It isa strong and spirited tale, fresh in idea and setting, an 

unusually capable in enseutten."—Lieerpedl Courier. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


TOM GALLON ... in ae . Fortunes a'Begging. 

Miss HENRIETTE CORKRAN ... Round Our Square. 

J. HUNTLY MCCARTHY .. .. The ilustrious O'Hagan. 
Mre. CROKER ... oe eve .. The Youngest Miss Mowbray 
BEATRICE WHITBY ... sas .. The Whirligig of Time. 

J. a Gate Knighthood’s Flower. 


Mre. FRED REYNOL . Hazel of Hazcidean. 
Ww. LE VEUX... aie la .. The House of the Wicked. 
Hon. ALEX. NELSON HOOD «. Tates of Old Sicily. 


ADELINE SERGEANT An Impetuous Girt. 

DOLF WYLLARDE... As Ye Have Sown. 

PREVOST BATTERSBY ... . The Avenging Hour. 
HURST & BLACKETT, Ltd., 182 High Holborn, W.C, 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
No. 449 for DECEMBER. Wiru SurpLement, anp Inpex ror 1906. 


Mr, Brrrevt anp THe Hovse or Lorps. 

Ipota PvuLPitoRUM: THE PITFALLS oF THE Practicat Teacuer.—No,. 2% 
Crassics, By H. G. Hart, M.A., formerly of Sedbergh. ['The Introductory 
Article, by Professor John Adams, appeared in the November issue. } 
Miss Beate or CHELTENHAM: REMINISCENCES. 

Tue Teacaine or Geometrical Exercises. ‘By Charles Davison, Sc.D. 
Pusuic ScHOOLS, AND THE TRAINING OF ENainegers. By Guy E. Lloyd. 
Tue New Reaister For TEACHERS. 

Tue Boarp or Epucation CircuLtar oN ‘Music 1x Seconpary ScHoots,” 
Occasional Notes—Jottings—Corréspondence—U universities aud Schools 
Local Authorities—Colonial and Foreign Notes — Reviews, &c. 

Prize CoMPETITIONS, 








Price 6d.; per post 8jd, 
Office: 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, EC. 
THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. DECEMBER, 1906. 


Os Suakesprare.—I, By Leo Toistoy. 

Invo-AFGHAN RELATIONS UNDER Lorp Curzoy. By Angus Hamilton. 

PoruLATION AND Prooress. By Montague Crackanthorpe, J.P., D.L., K.C. 

A ‘Dreapnoveut’ Navat Poticr, By Archibald Hurd. 

Our Retations wits Cuina. By Frederick Greenwood. 

Erout Yeans aT Tue NaTuRAL Eiustoat Museum. By Prof. Bay Lankester, 

M.A., LL.D., F.B.S. 

PURITANISM AND THE EnoGuisu Stace. By St. John Hankin. 

Tus Trutm Coxcernine THe Lire oF QuerN Draca. By Mme. Christine 

Petroritch Lunyevitza. 

Sir Lesiim Sterueyx. By Francis Gribble. 

Corner Stones oF Mopery Drama. By Henry Arthur Jones. 

a Sere aN APPRECIATION aND Reminiscence. By T. H. & 
scott, . 





' Ruepy Foornaut. By E. H. D. Sewell. 


Tuk ANOMALIFS OF THE En@iisH Divorce Law. By E. S. P. Haynes. 
Movers Utorims: an Oren Letrer to H. G. WeLts. By Vernon Lee. 
Tue Wurretwinp. Book III, Chaps. 13, 14, and 15. By Eden Phillpotts. 
TitLe anv Inpex. 





London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 
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a. and Cc. BLACK’S 
THIRD AUTUMN LIST. 


MEDIZVAL LONDON-—SOCIAL. 
a — ECCLESIASTICAL. 


[Ready December 10th. 


Sir WALTER BESANT. Containing numerous Illustrations, mostly 


By temporary prints. Two volumes, demy 4to, cloth, price 30s. net 


from con 


THE FASCINATION OF LONDON: 
CLERKENWELL AND ST. LUKE’S (comprising the 


Borough of Finsbury). 
By Sir WALTER BESANT. Containing Frontispiece and Map of the 
District. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, price ls. 6d. net; limp leather, 2s. net. 


RUDOLF EUCKEN’S 
PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 


By W. R. BOYCE GIBSON, Lecturer in Philosophy in the University 
of London. Crown 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece Portrait of Rudolf 
Eucken. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


THROUGH THE TELESCOPE. 


By the Rev. JAMES BAIKIE, F.R.A.8, Containing 32 Full-page 
lilustratious, and 26 smaller Illustrations in the Text, large crown 8vo, 


cloth, price 5s. net. 


A HISTORY OF SOCIALISM. 


By THOMAS KIRKUP, Author of “ Progress and the Fiscal Problem.” 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7a. 6d. net. 


THE LAW. OF BANKING AND 
NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. 


By FRANK TILLYARD, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Lecturer in Commer- 
cial Law at the University of Birmingham. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, net. 




















SAVAGE CHILDHOOD : 
A Study of Kafir Children. 
By DUDLEY KIDD, Author of ‘The Essential Kafir.” Containing 32 
Full-page Illustrations from Photographs taken on the spot, demy 8vo, 
cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 


a ae ae 
A, & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 





~CHATTERBOX 


Is the best and most popular bovk for Children of the Empire. No 
publication has ever been more widely read than CHATTERBOX. 
Millions of Children in the past have eagerly welcomed 
CHATTENBOX ; their children in turn welcome it no less eagerly 
te-day, while they themselves still continue to read it with interest 
and affection. ‘ 


CHATTERBOX 


The present volume of CHATTERBOX measures 7} by 10 inches. 
Consists of :— 
416 large pages with over 
250 original illustrations, besides 
12 beautiful coloured plates printed in the best style of 
Chromo-Lithography. 
Extract from a Leading Educational Journal :— 


“Publishers in describing their own books are not unfrequently 
apt to say of them alittle more than ther, deserve, but the publishers 
of: Chatterbox’ are not guilty in describing it as ‘the most popular 
volume for children ever published.’ Both pictures and letterpress 
are very good.” 

A REAL HELP IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 


« |SUNDAY) cx 


cape 3/- and 5/- ase 


“ogee New Volume. or aa 


NOTHING BETTER. 
“Wecan imagine nothing better calculated to encourage reasonable 
Sunday observance in the schoolroom and nursery.” —Times. 


A DIFFICULT PROBLEM SOLVED. 
“The difficult problem of Sunday reading is solved in these pages as 
well as it can be solved anywhere.”"—Spectator, 


THE PRIZE 


For Boys and Girls. 

THE PRIZE is a delightful Gift-book for Children, and contains 
13 Chromo-Lithographs, besides 70 High-class Pictures. Issued in 
Volume Form to suit all tastes. 1s. 2d. Illustrated Wrapper ; Is. 6d. 
Pictorial binding ; 2s. cloth boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth boards, richly gilt. 


“As a present for young children it would be difficult to find a better book.” 
— Westminster Gazette, 


LEADING STRINGS 


The Baby’s Annual. Large type, short words. Abundance of Pictures, 
Pictorial boards, ls. 6d.; cloth bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. 








LONDON: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 
8 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





TRUTH says :—* It is a story full 
’ of notable and romantic episodes, 
and it is brilliantly narrated by 
Sir Thomas Holdich....... No more 
fascinating book on Tibet has 
appeared.” “ Tibet the Mysterious’ 
is the sixth volume of “ The Stor 
of Exploration,” Edited by 
Scott Keltie, LL.D., Sec. R.G.S 


TIBET THE 
MYSTERIOUS. 


Col. Sir Thos. Holdich. 








The following volumes are now also ready :— 
THE NILE QUEST oe Sir Harry Johnston. 
THE PENETRATION OF ARABIA. D.G. Hogarth. 
FURTHER INDIA .. . ° ° Hugh Clifford. 
THE ST. LAWRENCE BASIN. Dr. S. E. Dawson. 
THE SIEGE OF THE SOUTH POLE. UH. R. Mill. 
Per Vol. 7/6 net. 


THE FAERY 
YEAR. 


G. A. B. Dewar. 


The TELEGRAPH says :—* The 
book is beautifully produced 
and illustrated. It would form 
a most desirable present for any 
reader who hasan affection for the 
fresh life of the country.” (7/6). 





THE VIPER 
OF MILAN. 





The most successful and popular 
novel of the season, now in its 


SEVENTH impression. - (6/-). 


Marjorie Bowen. 








“Mr. Watt is a welcome accession 
to the ranks of our poetical 
humourists. We have seen no 
better work of its kind for many 
a day than is contained in this 
little volume.” 

—Aberdeen Daily Journal, 


HOME-MADE 
HISTORY. 


Hansard Watt. 








2s. 6d. net. 








The Pinafore Library. 





Evérybody who gives Christmas Presents to children should send 
at once to the bookseller or. railway bookstall for a volume of the 
Pinafore Library. The ambition of the editor of this series has been 
to provide stories which, while full of fascination for the youngest 
child, shall possess undeniable literary distinction. The bright 
and attractive appearance given to these little books by the artistic 
pictorial paper boards, and the delicately executed and fanciful 
eid-papers, cannot fail to enhance the merits of this series, the 
volumes of which are published at 6d. net. 


The five vols. comprise Christina’s Fairy Book, by Forc 
Madox Hueffer; The Travelling Companions, by Lads 
Margaret Sackville; Highways and Byways in Fairyland, 
by Arthur Ransome; The Fairy Doll, by Netta Syrett ; and 
Who's Who in Fairyland, by Anne Pyne—a selection upon 
which it would not be easy to improve. 





THE GUIDE TO FAIRYLAND. 
THE MAGIC JUJUBES. 








Dion Clayton Calthrop’s “‘Guide to Fairyland ” (5s. net), and 
Theodora Wilson Wilson’s * The Magic Jujubes ” (3/6) both trans- 
port the reader to the realms of the fairies, though the methods of 
approach are different. Mr. Calthrop may be said to atone for the 
absence of any official handbook on the subject, and deseribes country 
and inhabitants alike in the most engaging fashion, There are one 
hundred illustrations too by the author (eight in colour), whose 
versatility is remarkable. In “The Magic Jujubes” Miss Wilson 
Wilson more than maintains her reputation as a children’s. story? 
teller. Two new and amusing colour books, “ Little Sammy 
Sneeze” (3s. 6d. net), by Winsor McCay; and *“ Willie 
‘Westinghouse Edison Smith” (3s. 6d. net), should also be 
noted. 


‘London: ALSTON RIVERS, Limited. 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books. 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
FOURTH LARGE IMPRESSION. 


The Reminiscences of 
Lady Dorothy Nevill. 


Edited by her Son, RALPH NEVILL. 
With Portrait, 15s. net. 








NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE LADY ON THE DRAWING- 
ROOM FLOOR. 


By M. E. COLERIDGE, Author of ‘The Kirig with Two Faces,” &. 
A CHORUS OF “CHARMING.” 


“The lady on the drawing-room floor is a charming creation.”—Tribune. 

“ Miss Coleridge has not hitherto written anything so purely charming as 
* The Lady on the Drawing-room Floor.’ ”—Manchester Guardian. 

“ A charming little novel.”—Morning Post. 

“A charming piece of work.”—Manchester Courier. 


OCCASION’S FORELOCK. By Vioier A. 
SIMPSON, Author of “‘ The Bonnet Conspirators.” 
“ This attractive story.”—Manchester Guardian, 
“* A good novel of the moment.” —Sunday Times. 
“The book's merit. lies in the penetrating knowledge of character it 
discloses.”—Daily News. 


QUICKSILVER AND FLAME. By Sr. Joun 
LUCAS, Author of “ The Absurd Repentance.” 
“ A very clever novel, of an unusual kind.”— World. 
“ Full of wit and epigram.”—Academy. 
‘Worthy of an honourable place amongst the good novels of a season 
unusually rich in them.’’—Outlook. 


THE MILLMASTER. By ©. Hotmes Cauttey. 
“A novel of universal appeal.” —Yorkshire Post. 
“A singularly interesting first novel.”—Morning Leader. 
** A fascinating character study.” —Scoisman. 
**A work of many-sided excellence.”—Yorkshire Observer, 


THE BASKET OF FATE. By Sipvey 
PICKERING, Author of “ Verity,” ‘‘ The Key of Paradise,” &c. 
“An ing story of real English life.”—Tatler. 
“Well and vivaciously written.”—Glasgow Herald, 
** Thoroughly readable.”—Nottingham Guardian, 


TO BE READY ON DECEMBER Srd. 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES AND ANEC- 
DOTES OF AN OLD OFFICER. By Col. JAMDS P. ROBERTSON, 
C.B. With Portraits, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE AFTERMATH OF WAR. An Account 
of the Repatriation of the Boers and Natives in Orange River Colony, 
1902-1904. By G. B. BEAK, late Assistant Secretary to the Orange River 
Colony + "Te Department. With Illustrations and Maps, demy 
8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 











NOW READY. 
LETTERS OF GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, 
D.C.L., LL.D. Arranged by his Daughter, LUCY CRUMP. With 
Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘“‘The story of Hill’s life is absolutely 
quivering with human interest and sympathy.” 


NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


PATROLLERS OF PALESTINE. 


By the Rev. HASKETT SMITH, M.A., Editor of ‘‘ Murray's Handbook to 
Syria and Palestine,” 1902. With lllustrations, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘“A book of abounding interest and bright, 
inspiriting vitality. ‘Patrollers of Palestine’ is, indeed, one of the 
most amusing and entertaining travel-books we have ever met, 
and its attraction is largely due to the originality and freshness 
of its scheme.” 


WESTERN TIBET 


AND THE BRITISH BORDERLAND. 


By CHARLES A. SHERRING, M.A., F.R.G.S., Indian Civil Service; 
Deputy Commissioner of Almora, Royal 5vo, with Illustrations, Maps, 
and Sketches, 21s. net. 

DAILY MAIL.—‘ The photograph has never been turned to such 
superb use as it has in Mr. Sherring’s story of his special mission 
10 Western Tibet. Mr. Sherring’s pleasant narrative of his wander- 
ings is full of delightful and easily-imparted erudition.” 


ABYSSINIA OF TO-DAY. An Account of the 
First Mission sent by the American Government to the King of Kings. 
By ROBERT P. SKINNER, American Consul-General ; Commissioner to 
Abyssinia, 1903-1904, With numerous Illustrations and Map, demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 
MORNING POST.—‘‘ Decidedly interesting and instructive. The 
story is no tale of dry-as-dust diplomacy, but quite a human 
document.” 








NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR 
HEARTLESS HOMES.” 


MISREPRESENTATIVE WOMEN. By Harry 
GRAHAM. Illustrated by D. S. Grozszeckx. Fcap. 8vo, 5s, 
“This is a delightful volume, and we have punctuated our perusal of it with 
much laughter.”—Daily Mail. 


Londen: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 





—_____ 
NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 


—hr i | abd 
Mr. JOHN LANE is publishing on December 5th : 
THE THAMES ; 


From Chelsea to the Nore. A Series of 31 Full-page Li 

Colour). By THOMAS R. WAY. With 2 Descriptive rene hs (5 j 
G. BELL. Uniform with “‘Reliques of Old London,” &@. Latter 
copies for sale. Demy 4to, 42s. net. 7 SG. Limited to 230 


A QUEEN OF INDISCRETIONS 


The Tragedy of Caroline of Brunswick, een of 

CLERICI. Translated from the Italian by PREDERIC taney , & 
an Introduction by the Translator, and numerous Illustrations re a, cite 
from Contemporary Portraits and Prints, demy 8vo, 21s. net, produred 


DAILY TELEGRAI’H.—“ It could scarcely be done more thoroughly, or. 
e880 Chore ad 
or 








the whole, with more excellent taste than is here displayed by Prof 
Mr. Frederic Chapman himself contributes an uncommonly full and 


antroduction.” well formed 
THE HOUSE IN ST. MARTIN’S STREET 


Being Chronicles of the Burney Family. By CONSTANCE 

< —— Se Homes ool Her Friends,” * Juniper Hanne 
fith numerous Illustrations by Evten G. Hiu1, and tions 

Contemporary Portraits, &c., demy 8vo, 21s. net. . Reprodue ot 





WORLD,—“* This valuable and very fascinating work.......charmi ‘ 
trated....... None interested in this stirring period of history and the fant, Ge 
who were Fanny Burney's friends should fail to add * The House in St Mortars 


Street’ to thetr collection of books.” 











MEMOIRS OF THE COUNT DE CARTRIE 
A Record of the extraorjinary events in the life of a F 7 
during the war in La Vendce, aud of his flight to Rosthenmaek avuis 
followed the bumble occupation of gardener. With an Introduction be 
FREDERIC MASSON. Appendices and Notes by PIERRE AMEDEL 
PICHOT, and_ other hands, and numerous Iilustrations, incladin, . 
Photogravure Portrait of the Author, demy 8vo, 16s. net. : 8 


BRITISH MALAYA 
An Account of the Origin and Progress of British Influence in Mala 
By Sir FRANK ATHELSTANE SWETTENHAM, K.C.M.G te 
Governor of the Straits Colony and High Commissioner for the Federated 
Malay States, and Author of ‘* Malay Sketches,” ** The Real Malay,” and 
“ Unaddressed Letters.” With numerous Illustrations and a Map, dem 
8vo, 16s. net. Second Edition Now Ready, < y 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—" Sir Frank Swettenham'’s earlier works dealing with 
Malaya and the Malays will ensure a warm welcome for this handsome volume, in 
which he offers an account of the origin and progress of British influence in Malaya, 
that portion of the Far East of which over thirty years of administrative labour have 
given him a unique knowledge.” 7 


A CRUISE ACROSS EUROPE 


Notes on a Freshwater Voyage from Holland to the Black Sea, By 
DONALD MAXWELL, Author of “The Log of the ‘Griffia’” With 
nearly 200 Illustrations by the Auruor and Corrineton TayLor, demy 8yo 
10s. 6d. net. ° 
EVENING NEWS.—“The most delightful book of travel that has appeared for 
many a day.” 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM BLAKE 
By ALEXANDER GILCHRIST, Edited, with an Introduction, by 
W. GRAHAM RKOBERTSON. With numerous Reprodactions from 
Blake's most characteristic and remarkable designs, demy 8vo, 10s. 6a, 
net. New Edition. 
DAILY MAIL,—“ It would be difficult to name a more fascinating biography in 
the language.” 


FROM FOX’S EARTH 
TO MOUNTAIN TARN 


Days Among the Wild Animals of Scotland. By J. H, CRAWFORD, 
With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


NEW POETRY, 
GOLD, FRANKINCENSE AND MYRRH, 


AND OTHER PAGEANTS. By W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON. With 
12 Full-page Lilustrations in Colour by the Aurnor. Uniform with 
“A Masque of May Morning.” F cap. 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


SONGS TO DESIDERIA 


By the Hon. STEPHEN COLERIDGE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


NIGHT AND MORNING 
A Poem by KATRINA TRASK. Crown Svo, 3s, 6d. net. 
STANDARD.—* A poem of very unusual quality..... told with singular delicacy 
and restraint...... Simple, beautiful, yet supremely dramatic.” 


BELLES-LETTRES. 
STRAY LEAVES 


By HERBERT PAUL, M.P., Author of ‘‘Men and Letters,” &. Crown 
Svo, 5s. net. Second Edition. 


THE SECRET LIFE 
Being the Book of a Heretic. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ An interesting book......Full of good things and 
reveals a very wmteresting personality.” 


WINGED WORDS Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 

This Work contains brilliant, thoughtful, and suggestive Papers on Art, 
Poetry, Life, Love, Marriage, Sport, Napoleon, Music, Religion, and French 
Novels. 






































NEW NOVELS. 
THE BELOVED VAGABOND 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE, 


THE WILDERNESS .yT. 8. cece. 

A BOY’S MARRIAGE sy HvG# DE séLincovet. 
RHODA IN BETWEEN 60.5; «©. 8. PunsHoy, 
THE DANGERVILLE INHERITANCE 


By A. C, FOX-DAVIES. 
JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, London and New York. 
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SKEFFINGTONS’ Christmas List 


Just OUT. By B. STEWART. Cloth, price 6s, 
profusely iustrated from 50 Photegraphs by the Author. 


uy EXPERIENCES OF CYPRUS. 


«Abright account of a beautiful island by one with exceptional 
opportunities of knowing both the place and the people.” 
—S8tandard. 
«The remarkable series of photographs illustrating the 
traveller's record should alone inspire readers with the desire to 
risit Cyprus. The book is, altogether, thoroughly worth reading.” 
—Westminster Gazette. 
«4 very interesting account of the life on the island, its history, 
the cities which adorn it. Full of interest to the archeologist 
and the historian...... Indeed the book is most interesting and the 
pamerous photographs are admirable.”—Daily Telegraph. 


of the most delightful and 
interesting books of the year. 
jy Major-General PATRICK MAXWELL, LLD. 


PRIBBLES AND PRABBLES: 


Or, Rambling Reflections on Varied Topics, 
ULLUSTRATED BY ANECDOTE, REFERENCE, AND QUOTATION. 
“Leave your prabbles, ‘oman—what is the focative case, William ?” 

—‘* Merry Wives of Windsor,” IV. ii. 
* Pribbles and Prabbles.”—JIbid., V. v. 
JUST OUT. Dewy Svo, cloth, price 10s. net. 
The Times says:—“The book contains something to interest 
everybody.” The Spectator says:—“May be read without 
ing of interest from cover to cover.” 
a is so much that is fresh and entertaining that it may 
be regarded as one of the very best books of the kind that we have 
had for some time. It should take its place as a regular store- 
house for the seeker after amusing bits at once gossipy and 
informing. We caunot do more than indicate some of the varied 
contents of this very attractive miscellany.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“This is certainly one of the books which may be read without 
fagging of interest from cover to cover. If eminent conversa- 
tionalists ever prepare themselves for an evening in society, 
this is the very volume for them.”— Spectator. 





By A. K. H. Demy 8vo, 416 pages, price 10s. net. 


ANGELIQUE OF PORT- ROYAL, 


1591—1661. 
“The subject is always fresh and interesting. We have read 
this book from beginning to end with real pleasure.”—Spectator. 


A Perfect Gift for Oid People. 
Dr. A. G. MORTIMER’S most beautiful and helpful gift- 
book for the aged. 
Elegant cloth, price 3s. 6d., by post, 3s.9d. SIXTH THOUSAND. 


IT RINGETH TO EVENSONG: 


THOUGHTS FOR ADVANCING YEARS. The 
beautiful chapters in this Book form brief Readings or 
Meditations for those who are approaching, or have reached 
old age. It deals throughout, in a cheering spirit of consola- 
tion and help, alike with the difficulties, trials, and blessings 
of advancing years. Most suitable for a Christmas Gift. 
Among the Contents are :—Visions and Dreams—The Years 
that the Locust hath Eaten—The Way to Meet our Trials—'The 
Loss of Friends—T’he Loss of the Power to Work—The Loss of 
Our Independence—The Loss or Impairment of Sight—Deafness. 
Also many chapters on the bright features of old age—e.y., 
Patience ; Cheerfulness; Kindness; The Opportunities and the 
Joys of Old Age ; Heavenly Mindedness ; 'The Realisation of God’s 
Presence, &c., &c. 


ARE-ISSUE OF THESE THREE SPLENDID VOLUMES AT THE 
REDUCED PRICE OF £1 1s. NET. 


By FRANCES ARNOLD-FORSTER. 3 vols. medium 8vo, 


price £1 1s. net. 
STUDIES IN CHURCH DEDICA- 


TIONS; or, England’s Patron Saints. Contains the Story 
of all the various Patron Saints to whom our 14,000 English 
Churches are dedicated. Also a Complete List of Dedica- 
tions, together with much other information. 

“This book has a great and permanent value,—it would be 
difficult to exaggerate its utility and convenience. How many 
readers of all sorts haye longed for such a book.”—Guardian, 

“Miss Arnold-Forster deserves hearty congratulation on the 
completion of so vast and so useful a piece of work. She has 
rendered a service not only to ecclesiologists, but to all who have 
any affection for the Church of England, or for their-own parish 
church in England, and indeed all who care for England’s history, 
the main currents of which are cleatly marked in the varying 
fashions of dedication.” —Spectator. 





SKEFFINGTON and SON, 84 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
And of ali Libraries and sellers. ; 





BOOKS OF THE SEASON 


Titles to be Noted for your 
Bookseller or Librarian. 





‘¢ The most important and attractive biography 
of the year,” 


THE LIFE & LETTERS 
OF LESLIE STEPHEN. 


By FREDERIC W. MAITLAND. With 5 Photogravure 


Portraits, royal 8vo, 18s. net. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


And the Kings’ Craftsmen. 
By W. R. LETHABY. Photogravure and 125 Illustrations, 


royal Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 
The earlier chapters serve as @ guide to the Abbey considered as a 
work of art. 
Other chapters are historical and technical, 
The illustrations are numerous, and have been prepared with 
much care. 


THE NOTE-BOOKS OF 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


By EDWARD McCURDY. 
8s, net. 


LIFE and EVOLUTION. 


By F. W. HEADLEY. 100 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 8s. net, 


WATTEAU. 


By CAMILLE MAUCLAIR. 50 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 


net ; leather, 28, 6d. net. 


CORREGGIO. 


By T. STURGE MOORE. 55 Illustrations, pott 4to, 


7s. 6d. net. 


13 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 


NEWEST FICTION. 


OLD FIREPROOF. 


By OWEN RHOSCOMYL. 
Manchester Guardian.—*“ Full of stirring scenes. 
description.” 
Sportsman.—“It is quite out of the common, 
reading.” 
NEW NOVEL BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
THE 


HEART THAT KNOWS. 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, Author of “The 
Kindred of the Wild,” &c. 6s. 


HIS PEOPLE. 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM. 6s. 


DON-A-DREAMS. 


By HARVEY O’HIGGINS. 6s. 

Tribune—“*A detailed study of a young man’s life. An 
excellent and careful study of development.” 

Standard.—* The study of the growth of a lad of impressionable 
temperament. The style is singularly sympathetic. There are 
some good pictures of university life and of the wild strugyle for 
existence.” 


THE PLACID PUG, 


And Other Rhymes. 
By THE BELGIAN HARE (Lord Alfred Douglas), 
Author of “ Tales with a Twist.” Illustrated by P. P. Oblong 
crown 4to (10 by 8), 3s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Powerful in 


Delightful 





DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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"WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & 60.’S LIST 
A BOOK OF BALLAD STORIES. 


By MARY MACLEOD. Introduction by Professor Dowpen. 
Illustrations by A. G. Waker, Sculptor. Large crown 8vo, 
printed on superfine paper, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

**Should take a high place. In this work the most famous ballads 
have been done into prose so skilfully, and have been so artistically 
illustrated, thatit forms a volume to be highly prized. An excellent 
gift book.’’—Standard. 

New Edition of Mary Macleod's other Popular Works, 
‘uniform with the above (cloth, gilt, 6s.) :— 

-The Shakespeare |Stories from the 
Story Book. | Faerie Queene. 
With Introduction by SIDNEY LEE. With Introduction by JOHN W. 

Illustrated by Gorpoy Browne. HALES. 

**Miss Macleod has followed the | 
plot more closely than Mary and | 
Charles Lamb, and a charming 
book of stories is the resulf.” 

—Truth. 

“ Mr. Gordon Browne's illustrations 


add another charm toa very attractive 
book.”’—Spectator. [4th editron. 


The Book of King 
Arthur and his 
Noble Knights, 


Stories from “Morte Darthur.” 
Introduction by JOHN W. HALES. 
Illustrated by A. G., Walker. 

**An admirable piece of work.” 
—Athenzum. 

“The Arthurian legends have never 

been told in simpler fashion than in 
this altogether charming volume.” 
Queen, 
[3rd edition, 


Iilustrated by A. G. WALKER. 


“Miss Mary Macleod has performed 
a dangerous and difficult task with 
taste and discretion.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘Without exception the most ad- 
mirable book of the kind which we 
have seen,” —Leeds Mercury. 
[3rd edition. 





WHY WHY By “BROWN LINNET.” 
AND With numerous [Illustrations by 
Gorpon Browne, BR.I1. 
TOM CAT. Demhy 8v0, cloth; 3s. 6d. 


**A real children’s book of the best kind, appealing irresistibly 
toa child's love of animals. The illustrations are simply charming.” 
Morning Leader. 
“These journeyings are described with an originality and imagination 
which makes the book charming—even to grown-up readers.”’— Wor.d. 
[Already a Second Edition is in the press. 


3 THE 
A New Volume RAILWAY CHILDREN. 


by By Mrs. E. NESBIT. Illustrated by 
Cuas. E. Brock. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
E. NESBIT. 6s. Uniform with “Oswald Bastable, 


and others.” 


* A fragrant and sweet story. It would be indeed difficult to find one better 
suited for, reading round the nursery fire or one which boys or girls alike 
would more enjoy.”--Athenzum, 


**Mrs. Nesbit has never written a better story than ‘The Railway 
Children.’ ”"—Punch, 
**Quite worthy of the late Mrs, Ewing's best.”-—Church Times, 


MR. E. V. LUCAS'S NEW VOLUME FOR CHILDREN. 
— TALES OF LONG 


Selected and Edited with Introduction by E. V. LUCAS. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and ‘litle-Page, besides numerous 
Black-and-W hite Illustrations by F. D. Beprorp. Large cr. 
8vo, printed on supertine paper, cloth, gilt top, 6s. ; calf, 10s. 6d. 


LEGENDS AND FAIRY TALES 
OF NORTH CORNWALL. 


3y ENYS TREGARTHEN, Author of “The Piskey Purse,” &c. 
With numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt, top, 3s. net. 
Mr. Howard Fox, an authority on Cornish folk-lore, has coutributed an 
Tutroduction. The tales are. very quaint, and are specially interesting as 
representing a phase of life that is rapidly passing away, and of which no 
trace will soon be left. 


THE 


w. H gRyce GOLDEN ASTROLABE 


and Illustrated by A. S. Boyp. 
H. DE VERE Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
S TA Cc P 0 0 L E t ot snot eta at the present time and largely 


* Rousing and breezily written.’’— Outlook. 
“Episodes in it are numerous and fascinating, and the style distinctly 
graphic.”’—Standard, j 


THE By M. H. CORNWALL-LEGH. 
HAPPY- Illustrated by Eva Roos. 


GO- Large cloth, 3s. 6d. 
: ** Every character lives A fresh humour takes 
LUCKIES. 


the place of the usual sentimentality, much fd the 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., Ltd., London, 


crown 5vo, 


delight of the reader."’—Truth. 


Smith, Elder & Co.’s New Books 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE GREAT DAYS OF ver. 


SAILLES: Studies from Court Life in the Later 
Louis XIV. By G. F. BRADBY. With iestration wt 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. l 
TrinunE.—“ Crowded with interesting facts dealing with 
of the Court, and written with much vivacity and descriptive 





the domesti 
Katana 


RICHARD Ill.: his Life and Character 
Reviewed in the Ligut of Recent Research. 
CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B.,F.RS. Witha Portrait 
of Richard III. and a Map, small demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Patt Mati Gazette.— Sir Clements Markbam’s brilliant : 
vindication of the last of the Plantageuets.”’ nf and exhaustive 


THE RISE AND DECLINE of 


THE NETHERLANDS. By J. ELLIS BARKER 
Author of “ Modern Germany: her Political and Economic 
Problems, her Ambitions, and the Causes of her Success,” 
Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


By Sir 





READY ON DECEMBER 4th. 


THE BOOK OF GILLY: four 


MONTHS OUT OF A LIFE. By EMILY LAWLEss 
Hon. Litt.D. With Illustrations by L. Lestiz Brooke, Pott 
4to, gilt top, 6s. 6d. net. 


THE HOUSE OF THE LUCK. By 


MARY J. H. SKRINE. With Illustrations by her Daughter 
MARGARET S. SKRINE. Pott 4to, gilt top, 6s. net. 


THE FRIENDS OF VOLTAIRE. By 


S. G. TALLENTYRE, Author of * The Life of Voltaire,” &o, 
With Portraits, small demy S8vo, 9s. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF AN EASTERN 


CAPITAL. By F. B. BRADLEY-BIRT.. B.A, F.RGS, 
1.C.S., Author of “Chota Nagpore: a Little-Known Province,” 
&c. With 30 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 


*,* A new book on Eastern Bengal, especially interesting in view of the 
much-discussed “ partition ’’ aud the formation of the new Province, 








READY ON DECEMBER 7th. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG AND OLD. 


By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, Author of “ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey 
Garden,” &c. Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


PROVINCIAL LETTERS, and other 


Papers. By the Author of “Pages from a Private Diary,” 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


CATHERINE OF CALAIS. By 
Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. New and Cheaper Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


POPULAR 6/- NOVELS. 


SIR NIGEL. 


By A. Conan Doyle. SECOND 


IMPRESSION, 
With 8 Illustrations by ARTHUR TWIDLE. 

Patt Mati Gazette.— Besides being a delightful story the book is reallys 

valuable bistorical picture written with the greatest care after au elaborate 

study of the period, It is not only the work of a brilliant romauncer, but a 

stout-hearted patriot.” 


* 


SIR JOHN CONSTANTINE 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (“Q”). impression. 


Sprsctator.—‘* We have nothing but praise for a story which is not only‘ Q's’ 
finest achievement, but one which must staud very near the work of the 
greatest of the romantics.” 


THE OLD COUNTRY: ROMANCE. 
By HENRY NEWBOLT.  ypecotty, 


Spectator.— Mr. Newbolt reads his countrymen an eloquent lesson, none 
the less profound because it is decked with all the graces of romance.” 


A STORY OF THE REFORM BILL. 


CHIPPIN GE. pa... 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 





Punca says :—*‘ I have learnt more about the Reform Bill and Lord Brougham 
and rotten boroughs and the Bristol riots from Mr. Weyman’s last book than 
all the poor sthattering of dry facts which I had forgotten between youth and 
middle age.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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The mantle of Henty seems to have fallen on Captain 


CAPTAIN F. S. BRERETON 


“Captain Brereton has become the ‘stand-by’ at Christmas 
which Henty and Kingston used to be a few years ago.’’ 
—THE BOOKMAN. 


ROGER THE BOLD: * Conquest OF MEXICO. 6s. 


“The book is excellently written and the interest is sustained throughout.” 
—The World, 20th Nov., 1906, 


WITH ROBERTS TO CANDAHAR: 


A STORY OF THE AFGHAN WAR. 5s. 





“To say that Captain Brereton is the author is like telling our boys that 
there is another story by Mr. Henty.’’—‘School Guardian, 24th Nov., 1906. 





A NEW WRITER -FOR BOYS 


ALEXANDER MACDONALD 


THE DAILY MAIL says: “We shall watch Mr. Macdonald’s 
experiment with interest, as his ‘In Search of Eldorado’ 
must certainly be regarded as one of the most fascinating 
works of travel in the English language. He ought to be 
an ideal teller of tales to enthral and edify the youth 
of our land.’ 


THE LOST EXPLORERS: teacktess Desert. 6s, 
“An exciting tale of West Australian life, based, we learn, on ths author’s 


personal experience. Certainly the characters are life-like...... fine specimens of 
manhood.’’—Athencum, 24th Nov., 1906. 





“THE BEST PRESENT-DAY WRITER OF SEA-STORIES” 


HARRY COLLINGWOOD 


THE SPECTATOR says: ‘‘As a story-teller Mr. Collingwood 
is not surpassed.’’ 


ACROSS THE SPANISH MAIN: 


A STORY OF. THE SEA IN THE DAYS OF QUEEN BESS. 5s. 


“It is a capital sea-story.”—Atheneum, 24th Nov., 1906. 





ASET OF CATALOGUES, BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN COLOURS, WILL BE SENT POST-FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTCARD 





BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 OLD BAILEY, E.C. 
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HARPER’S 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


A Superb Collection of Stories, Articles, Coloured 
and other Illustrations, by Favourite Contributors 


Hunting the Deceitful Turkey 


BY 


MARK TWAIN. 


Also Contributions from 
SIR GILBERT PARKER, M.P. 


W. D. HOWELLS 
MARY E. WILKINS 


LAURENCE HOUSMAN 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK 
JOSEPH CONRAD 


E. SHIPPEN GREEN 


HOWARD PYLE 


ANDRE CASTAIGNE 
&c., &c. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ New List 





Tllus- 
H. Noe WILLtAms 


MADAME RECAMIER AND HER FRIENDS. 


trated. 7s. 6d. 


QUEEN MARGOT, Wife of Henry of Navarre. 
25s. net (post-free 25s. 6d.) Shortly. Profusely 
Tilustrated. H. Nort Wi.uiaMs 


GRAY MIST. By the Author of “ The Martyrdom of an 
Empress.” Illustrated 


THE $30,000 BEQUEST. 


7s. 6d. 


Illustrated. 6s. 
Mark TWAIN 


525 pp. 


DISSERTATIONS BY MR. DOOLEY. 6s, 
F. P. DUNNE (*“ Mr. Dooley — 


7s. 6d. 


SIDELIGHTS ON ASTRONOMY. _[llustrated. 


net (78. 11d. post-free). Prof. Simon Newcoms 


An Autobiography of the Author of 
21s. net. (post-free 21s. 6d.) 


LEW. WALLACE. 


* Ben Hur.” 2 vols. 


THE VERY SMALL PERSON. Illustrated by E. Shippen 
A. H. DonNELL 


Green. 5s. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. Rev. Henry Warp BeEcuer 
3s. 6d. net (post-free 3s. 9d.) 


THE ARISTOCRACY OF HEALTH. A Handbook of 
Hygiene. 68. M. F. HENDERSON 


HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 


| GROWTH. 





MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S List 





JOHN FYVIE. 


COMEDY QUEENS OF THE 
GEORGIAN ERA. 


By the Author of “Some Famous Women of Wit and Beauty,” &¢, 
Illustrated with 8 Photogravure Portraits. 12s, 6d, net, 


RODOLFO LANCIANI. 
GOLDEN DAYS OF 
THE RENAISSANCE IN ROME. 


Illustrated from over 100 Photographs and Drawings 
Royal 8vo, 21s. net. ™ 


GLEESON WHITE. 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATION: “THE 
SIXTIES.” 


With 6 Photogravures and 100 other Illustrations, 
12s, 6d. net, 


New Edition, 
W. T. FYFE. 


EDINBURGH UNDER SIR 
WALTER SCOTT. 


With an Introduction by R. S RAIT. 10s. 6d. net, 


MONCURE CONWAY. 


MY PILGRIMAGE TO THE WISE 
MEN OF THE EAST. 


Illustrated, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 


ARTHUR SYMONS. 


STUDIES IN SEVEN ARTS. 


Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


BLISS PERRY. 


WALT WHITMAN: 
His Life and Work. 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


NORTHCOTE W. THOMAS. 
NATIVES OF AUSTRALIA. 


Being Volume I. of “ Native Races of the British Empire.” 
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